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FOREWORD 


OuinjV IB rocKiunisod us oiio of the groat powers among 
"Uio VJnitocl NatioiiH, yet the probloina of her people and 
their imunsnse oontribution to the Avorld war against 
fasoism are still too littlo nadorstood and appreciated, 

' Hub hook is an atlompt to ontlino some of those problems 
and contrihatiouH in the form of a brief nai'rativa of the 
rc<u'nt HtrnggloH of the Ohinoso people to build a modern 
■uatitm and thoir present ondoavour to throw back fascist 
InvaHion. 

Minco it was written repreaentativeB of Britain and the 
'Uuilod Btutos havo wet tigether at Casablanca to review 
tho war sitnatioiv and to indicate an Allied strategy for 
victory. NeooriBarily the mu,ior cjirostion was tlie invasion 

hlnro^ih and the oo-ordinalion of Allied strategy for the 
Hpmly defeat of ilitlorile Gormany whicli, by reason of 
its nulUary and induHtrial strongth, is the centre and 
■core of tho whole Axis Htrnctnro. At the same time this 
did, no(. nmau that tho second queation, that of aid to Gliina 
•ami co-ordinated Btrategy in the Pacific between the United 
States, Ohimv, Bi'itain and Australia for the defeat of the 
•lapanoso end of tho Axis was to be neglected. On the 
•conirary, General Arnold of the U.S. Air Force and Piold 
MnrHhal Dill wont to Chungking to discuss with General- 
'issimo Ohiang Kai-shek, and slabeinentB were made showing 
dhat the position in tho Pacific was being faced. President, 
Roosevelt spoke of tho folly of wasting tlmo “inching our 
way from island to island*' across the Pacific and of tho 
importance of tho drive against Japan from China. More- 
■over, it has now been officially admitted that as yet half 
tho supplies sent to China still rouiainod in India, and 
rnffloitilly promised, both in Britain and America, that the 
.an tuber of planes on the route from China to India would 
fi)6 increased. 
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IHit China needs more than awns, she nccilti inachinery- 
lor in order to meet tli(> treinendons warliine sliortafto 
ol' mannlaoUired Hooda Chinese indnatry ninaihoinoreiiticd. 
When one conbidors the assistance that is heiiijr hivom 
by the Allies to the de-veloxiniont ol industry in siu h 
countries ns llvay.il and Turkey thou it is clear (hat 
China’s need, the fuKilinent of which is so necessary m 
the caubo ol ■victory, can be met. 

Such assistance will also ko far iu advaneiuft dottKi- 
cracy and strengthening unity in China. All sections of 
the Chinese people, barring the small gronp of traitors 
that have followed Wang Ohing-woi into the service of the 
enemy, are united in resistance to Japan, but the Loi'rilic 
economic diilioultics ol the war have led to most sovore 
strains, llow these strains can ho lessoned while pro- 
Borving the unity ol all classes was indicated in a recent 
speech ol Mao M'se-tung, General Bocrelary ol Iho Com- 
munist I’avty ol China, to the People’s Politienl Council 
ol the special District. lie said ; 

“ Kegarding agrarian problems, on the one hand we 
advocate a policy of reducing rents and interest so that 
peasants can have food and clothing i‘ on the other hand 
we recognise the payment of rent and interest as obligatory 
so that the landlords can also have food and clothing. 
Hegarding tho relations botwcon labour and capital on 
the ono hand wo aid the workers, hut oii tJto other hand 
we carry out a policy of industrial devolopmont wbioh 
provides the oapitalists with prolit. Those moasurcB are 
intended to unite people of all classes.’’ 

But industrial devolopmont, which is the main solutiot) 
of this war problem, is also imperative lor the building 
ol new China on secure loundationa, and it can only bo 
canned through with genuine assistance from abroad, 

China is not only the country whoso civilisation ifei 
oldest amongst present nations, sho Is not only th<‘ 
country whose inventions ol printing and paper, and 
whose discovery ol tho magnotio compass diiiokoned tho 
life oi' Europe at the beginning ol the llenaissanco, but. 
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Di‘. Hu Shih has recently reminded ua, she is the first 
noil- Pinropean nation to have discarded tlio monarchy, 
eatabliBhed a ropnblicau form of government and endea- 
voured to work out its own oonstitutioual developmeuL. 

Today, in tho conrao of this war and iTespito all difli- 
cnltiofi a new renaissance is occurring, whose importance/ 
can only he ostiinatod against tho background of (Jhiua'a 
now dying feudal and semi-colonial past. Aided by lier 
Allias China, through this renaissance, through streng- 
thened and developing unity, and through the defeat of 
the whole Axis, will ‘'continue its democratic evolution, 
along the main lines laid down by Dr. Sun Yat-sen” and 
again help to quicken the culture of the world. 




C NE 

THK DESTRUCTION OF OLD GIIIUA 

" They grasp theli jade drum-stic'-'s . 

They beat the bounding drum 
Heaven dooieeb their fall.”*- 

To the Jeanit tnia^iontirips suid Europoan intellpctiuiU 
oC the first half! o£ the 18th coiitiiry China Poemod the 
moHl cnltured, oivilt/.ed, woll-governed and wealthy 
(iountry in the world. Voltaire h.nit? its praisea. 

The hiHlory of C'liina for Ihe last hmidred and fifty 
yoiirs is tho story of tho doalruction of that China and tho- 
bei>:inninga of tho omergenee of a new one. 

I 

Society and QovHnNJiRNT in Mancht; China 
Chinesic Society 

China in tlio eighteenth oonlury was a country of 
pofiMantH and huidlords, with groupings of guild artiftaiiK 
and guild merchants. Classic feudalism wilh serfs lied 
to the hind and a hierarchy of feudal lords had ended 
in tlio third century B.O., but society and eernioraie life 
remained largely feudal, for tho basis of power was still 
tho land. IIowovov, tho rule of tho state bureaucracy^ 
made necessary by water control tho poasiinlitfos that 
existed for buying and selling larid ; tho altered position 
of the peasantry ; and the growth of trading capital all 
played tliCir part in determining the nature of Chines© 
society for the following two thousand years. T he vast 
majority of tho people wore peasants, some owning their 
own land, others, under a yariety of tenure, holding all 
or part of their land from a landlord. For this thpy paid 
reni in Idnd, usually rice, and only excetitinnally in 


^ Poem by Ch'u Yuan, 332-P9S B.C., trans. flrtimr Waley, 
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Mionoy. Under one form oi leimvn they covilcl bo di ivcn 
J'i'Ojn the land ai the lan<lJ()i'(l’B will; tmder iuioIlK'r, 
where) the landlord owned only Uio fnihaoil and tlieHurhiee 
still belonged to lliQ original peuaiml ownei, tenure was 
j)erinaiiout. On the (loath of a father the land was nfinalU 
divided (unong the boiiH, the el(lent getting a fdighlly Inigc'c 
abaro than hin brothers. Tlius tlio natural growl Ii ol 
population led to a Htoady pamelling of hnid while ibi- 
inethod of diviaiou often scatteied tlio pottiou Indd by 
■one man into littio tiny strips in different parts of the 
same village. In the nnrtli, wheat and millet were the 
chief crops, the Yiitigbze valley and the south were rice 
lands. Wool caino from the north, silk largely i'roin the 
Yangtze valley and cotton was widely grown. 'I'bei'o 
were few peasant hoines whore textiles w(j)'0 not made, 
the country people being too poor to buy the cloths of the 
town arUsatjs, Often through poverty were-) com- 

pelled to work for the merclninlH. 

Mmall i'aiming is not (,nly a matter of lahonr and land. 
Seed grain, tools and draught iunmals urn all necessary 
to work even a small farm, and the dlllitmlty of obtainiin^ 
lliem ia one of the gravest handicaps of the small peasant. 
The OhinCRO peasant had also to pay taxes and rent on 
Ms land.® In had iieriods the famicr might lofe Jiis 
animal, or have to eat his seed grain, or lose his toots 
ami Inmso in a flood, or be nnahlo to pay his taxes. 'Fhen 
he had to borrow and, once in debt, if after a period 
of years ho could not repay tho principal thou the lender 
could claim the subsoil of his land. From then on tho 
■“free” xieasant was a tenant. Moreover, its landlords 
received their rent chiefly in kind, they andlhe inerchantH 
with whom theyc dealt wei'o tho only peoiilo with rico and 
grain .stores enough to onllaat a period of drought or flood. 
Thus, having a corner in tho market for food, they could 
T)Uhh ui) prices further to the diaadvantago of tlm jxeasaut. 

The obtef tax, the tend lav, was only paid by tha lagnl omi&r 
of tf© land, but reqtfcte»& were often out of dafo, so fbnt fonanfs 
often had to pay the tax as well as rent. Tho la.st coroprohenfllvo 
land survey ill Glmia was Jn 1577. fThin turvoy la still tho haniii of 
the land tax in China today.) In addition there wore com nmplion 
taxes Ilka the salt tax. 
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Olticiala and inerchantH wotikl buy laud as tho safest, 
itovni ot holding weallli, moneyleuders and pawnbrokers 
and landlorda who made advances to peasants would 
acquire holdings oJ: land, now hmd opened up by canals 
would ho given to soldiers or ollicials, or sold. Thus in 
periods ol civil i)onoe landlordism grow. Apnd from land 
held by individual landlords Ihero was clan land (in some 
cases the peasants o£ a village were all of the tiarne 
“family”) whoso origin dated back to days when OhiTioso 
society was in its tribal stage. In actual fact such land 
was almost the property of the head of tho clan, subject 
to certain customary rules. Temples might also own land. 
In theory all laud belonged to the Emperor, in o.otual 
fact he only had control of his own large estates. After 
tho Manohn conquest, the Majichn nobles, too, had largo 
eHtato.s.'' (Joinpavod with European landlords of then, 
or of today, Chinese landlords woro small. There was no 
law of entail to koop the estates intact and they were 
constantly subdivided, while tlie high rate of exploilabion 
of the peasants and tho richness ol the land, which in 
parts yielded two or more crops of rice in a year, niaiu- 
tainod a landlord family oil quite a small estate. When 
exploitation by landlord, maneyloudov and irnporial 
taxation grow iibsolutoly unbearable the peasants revolted 
(though l)ig revolts were soparatod by hundreds of years) 
and they burned title deeds, destroyed landlords’ houses 
and t'amilie.H, thus clearing away a whole load from thoir 
shouldors only for the process to begin all over again. 

('Jhinose agrioulturo was oapooiallx'' dependent on water 
control. lu some parts canals had to bo dug to irrigate the 


•’ In the latter part of the 19th century the Manchu nobles and 
Clilnose eliiclals began to usurp the Government, Royal and other 
estalti!!, fit the beginning of tho 18th century privately ownad 
lend was some .40 per cent of the total : Royal land, Government 
land, Manchu banner land and Temple land amounted to 40 
per cent {Agnrt'ictit China, London, 1939, article by Sun 
Shao'laun.) 

In 1888, out of a total cultivated area one and a kfllf times on- 
large an In the ©arliar astimote, 70 per cant waa privately ov/ned, 
'the other catogorisB (including (rontier land) amounted to IP 
par cent. (iVf Tsmii Hui Tian, quoted from Govuritinani of China, 
vT. C. Hsleh ) 
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land, in othorfl maSHive ombankmonis worn ni'CHkd i<7' 
prevent vivorfi flooding. I'ho fiiTt oonHidorablo onnak' 
were bnilt in China in the sevoiith and nixlh eonturioH 
B.C. “ Water lienofite,” iiH they wore oallcd, {diiyod a hig 
part in determinuig the victor among tho foiulnl priiud- 
palitiCH of.' early China, helping the i'ondiil Blate of (Jhiii 
to coiKinev all its rivalw. I'lfliciont water control noak'd 
tho political iniifloution ol a whole riv(T valley. 'I'luiH 
wo (hul that tho CliiuoHn stato (iret controlled tho whole 
of the niiang Ho valley in tho north, then Hpvoad to the 
Yangtze, whioh river HyntemH woro lidor Indeed by the 
Grand Canal, and lastly to Canton. Water control necossi- 
tated the uni flcation ot China, tho contraliHatien of Htakr 
power and gave idse to the great buretuniraoy,'*^ 

TTrom tho third century H.O., water eoirtrol and tho 
collection of tribute (tuxes) arising from it wave tho nuiin 
tmiotions of government. Canals also sorvod otljor ptir™ 
poaes besidoH those of agricnltnre, Tho.v woro tho iiruno 
iiieans of transport. Along them went sohherH In all 
parts of the Empire, they boro the grain trilmto of tlie 
imperial taxes to tlia capital, they vn ro the main clmnuolK- 
oi trade. 

Thus the great mass of the pooplo were poHsanlH, tho 
liiucllordB formed tho ruling chme and tJio neeoHsity for 
water control wolrJed the country into a unity. At the 
same time, canal connminioalkmH ; tho peasants' need for 
metal tools ; tho soldiors* need for weaiions ; tho uuivoi'Hal 
need for salt ; the desii'o of the court officials and land, 
lords for luxuries; trade in diil'orent products botwoon- 
north and south, and with tho outlying linulH to tho north, 
with tho islands of tho South Seas, and, through Arab 
and other intermodiaries, even with hlnrotje luicl givorn 
rise to a merchant class ranging from simple pedlars ttr 
wealthy mercantile familiou (whoso trade liolpcHl furthor 
to unify the couniry) and had aoveloped a class of criil'ls- 
men orgauiaod in guilds and often itinerant. Eroui Canton, 


* For a very interenting acoount of the Importence of wafer 
control in Chines© history see ICey Eoonomia Ami» in C/iimi>^ 
History, Chi Ch’ao'tlng, London, 1936. 
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Chiuoao trading and miniug coloiuca spread to umny 
iBlandR in the Sonlli Heas, founding, for oxaiople, tlie 
Ohineno gold mining rcpitblicH in Horneo. Banking bogan 
in tbe tliird oenlni'y. Chepnes and bills and rliafia and 
paper nionoy wore known in China .‘500 years before 
iliirope. The merchant and crufl gnilds, organised on a 
town an<l pro'vinoiid l)usis, -were not pari of town govern- 
ment as in mediaeval Ew'ope, bnt were fairly poworl'id, 
and their elective conslitiitiona provided the ouo clement 
of cdectinu in Chinesp social organisation. However, the 
i'nll development of trade was held back by difl’erencee 
in local currencies, and weights and measures, and 
from time to time imperial edicts added additional 
handicaps, 

'fhero was also a scattered proletariat. Landlords who 
fanned theii' own laint and richer peasants hired laboin'ors, 
of whom some) would be ptov peasants trying to add to 
their income, Imt others avouUI be laudlees. In the towns 
the guild musters employed journeymen and apprentices 
vho, except on the occasions when they fovmd it necessary 
to form their orvn independent temporary organisations, 
weiu) guild mombers. There were paupers too in the 
towns and almost outcast scavengers. Semi-slavery in 
liou'iohold sorvico and oven hereditary agricultural bond- 
men wore not unknown. In the family the lather ruled, 
the wife and children wore subordinate. Wealthy men 
took more than ouo wdfe and the irarents arranged the 
marriages of their ohiUhen, often settling the matter while 
the ciiiidron were still infants. Ihobahly less than one 
))er cent of tho people could read and write properly. 
Apart, from a few towns, China was a country of thousands 
of slow-moving, relatively isolated villages, some smaller,, 
aonu' larger. 

hi contrast to Europe, however, hereditary titles were 
nnimpovtant and, even under the Manchus, what titles 
thei'O woves were aiilomalically extinguished after a tew 
generations. Nor did China suffer from a monopolistic,, 
powerful and power-hungry Church, and, for the most' 
part, her rulers showed considerable religions tolerance. 
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IjuI tlie hiind of oi'thotlox Coiifncinniwin, oiifovcod 
tlii'ougli Lhe exrHnitiation Kyatoin, lny heavily on iutolloctun] 
initiative. Conl'^iciaoiBtn, which advocated lioiiovoloiica'. 
instioB and correct bohavionv, WJW a ruling claHM theory. 
It originated UH a code of hohavionr for tho gentry and 
u system o1 precepts for feudal lordH to observe' in oidov 
to maintain their position in tho troubled liimoa of tiu' 
feudal wars. Confuems said, “If thoso in tho hinher 
ranks of fiooiet,\ be devoted to ritual, then none of (lie 
cumniou people will dare not to venerate them, li they 
he lovers of juaticp, then nono of the common peoph* can 
dare not to obey thorn.’' (Analects xiii 4.) ()v again, 
“ Let your desires ho good and the people will be good. 
The wind is Ihe chai-actoristic of tho ruling class, the grass 
of the^ plebeian (dass. When tho grass encounters the 
wind it always bonds.’’ Similarly Taoism, tho second 
groat Ohiueao religion: “T.ot nothing dosirabh' lie 
viaiblo ; this will save tho peoplo's luiuds from coufiisiou. 
if’his in why tho sage's form of govorninont empties tlio 
people’s mimls and lills their stomachs.” (Tho 7'c CJi'inj,;, 
oh. d.) And, " In tlio old days those who wore oapuble 
of practiaing tho T'ao (the Way) did not use it to enligli- 
teu tho people : They not ont to make them ignoranl. 'riw 
people are hard to govern heoanso they are too clover.” 
Ich. 05.) Monciiia, the great ConfneUm sago of tho Ihird 
ceutiu'y 11.0. who said, “without the gentlonuin tho poasiml 
cannot he govorneil and without the poaaaut the genlle- 
mau has ludliing to eat.” however, justdiod I'ovolt against 
the ^ king in certain circnmsUmces : “A man who is a 
rnffian and a robber is rightly descrihod as a man of no 
account. I have heard that Ohow (a tornier king), a man 
of no account, was exeeuUid. I have not heard of it tis 
regicide,”'^ The Oonfnoiau chWHioH stiLL provided the do- 
mimint mental atniosphero for the gentry and olVioinls 

** Quotalioiui Irorn CJtmrjc P/i/’tosoypiy tn Clnsucal Tinios, E. K. 
Hughes, Evsiryman'd Library, London, l942. Hpart li'oni the nillny 
class political theoiies, there wets also jirimltiva olsinenh, o[ 
dialectical, matenolibtic and sclenlifie thonglit In some ot ihe early 
writers and in the pithy proveibs and sayinga of tho common 
people. 
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ot DifiiUJiui China wliilo iimonfi tho maan ol! flio poople 
ri\i))Oi'HUtiourt held away. 

Sueh, then.Avaa Iho Hk-uoUiro ol ChinoHO Bociety which 
in the oiKliti'cmUi ceriLury had exialed lor nearly two 
Ihousatid yeart) aw a luodilied i'ortu ni hniclalisiu, chiinyiih-! 
hut ulowly, aiul hiusIi wcio tlie ruliug tiuHn-ies. 

The Maijchua and their Government 

In Iboho two thouHand yeara A'Oin the Chin to the 
JVlauoliu Kinturo many imperial dinastie.s had risen and 
waned. Ab a dynafity jivow old ho population proHsnro on 
the land would iiiereaHo. hividhu'diHin would become more 
rainpant, and laxuliou, duo to tho incroaHing corruption 
of the irnporial Hystciu and tho overloadinti of tho civil 
flcrvioo, inoro oxocsHivo.'’ PoaHunts' rovolta would Ijcgiii, 
and civil war, which, after troinondouB destruction of 
life and of title deeds and the temporary splittinf.' of the 
country into indopondent slates, would pave tho way 
•pithor for a now dynasty, often ostahlished by a peasant 
soldier ; or Cor a harharian comiuest. It was in Huch 
IroidilcHl tiuiOH that tho Manohua eetahliBUod thoiv control 
over China, 

An obscure Moutfulian pooplo in tho sL'cloonil) conihry, 
the Miuudius first couqucrcsl tlic northern eoruer of China. 
Then, invited into Cliina by an aml)itiouH Bcueral in 
troubled times iu 1G-I4.they sot up their throne in Poking, 

ddioy took over tho provions system of govoniiuont 
with few altoralions, 'I'lio einporor was adviRod by a 
oahinel of four cffi<uals and a council com posed of the 
lieads of tho six Iioards : tho Civil .Poarct in cluirge of all 
•civil Rorvicc uppointmeuts, tho Hoards of Bevomie, of Oore- 
monicH, and of Punishinonts, tho Hoard of Works, which 
fiuporvised water crmtrol, and the Board of War, which 

'■ For exarnplo, undor Kang Ilbi, the second Manchu empfror, 
(be total palace exyjoedituro ovor 3G yean is i;,njd to bo low* than 
was) spent m palace expendifiiro in ono year by tho later Mftig 
smpoiorn whom tho Manohus Bucceedad. Under later Manchua, 
palace oxpondifure grew inoteasingly and taxation 'with It, 
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coiUrollecl only tbe locdl Chinofio iorcch and not. tlio 
Manclm amiieB and giu-riaona. Otlior coiiUmI doptu-UuouLe 
svore tlio Mongolian suiiorinLeiu'ency, whioU ooutroUod 
all tlio outlying lon'itorks of Lho aoi'Lli, llio CJouiT, of 
Censors whose job it was to oriticiho thu omporor and the 
wholo administriition, and tho famous Ilan-lin eolloge 
whieh snporvisod the entvunco examiiuitioiiB to tho eivil 
Hoi'vioo. Tho omporor ruled by doerco but ho was bound 
by the advieo of hiatwo couucilsaiul by triiditiou. Actually 
tho chief work of tho central govonimonl couHistefl in 
keeping a check ou tho provincial yovcrmmmlH luu! aeoiug 
that taxes came in regularly. 

China proper was divided into eighteen provinoen, oac)} 
with a governor responwblo to tho ooniral govornmnnt 
but exorcising all tbo innetioue of govornmont within 
his province.'^ 'i’lio provinces, ns largo as Ifuiopoan 
countries, wore Hulndivided, (ho stiuilicst unit lioiiig tho 
hsien, or district (like an Knglish county or a auh-pvo- 
feoturo in Franco), il'lio hsien was tho basis of the wholo- 
slruoturo of govornmont. Tho /us-ien magiritrati' was rulor, 
judge, tux-collector, canal controller, police (’liief, bandit 
suppresBor, and so forth, for his aroiu As this was usually 
tho size of an Knglish county ho needed to lake on auliordi- ■ 
nates, but they were not really ineraiiorH of tlio civil 
sorvieo and ho was responsible to his enpoviors for all their 
actions. He appointed tho village headmen and tho head- 
men of tho various boolions of tho town under bis control,, 
and actually operated tho famous pao-c/urt system, whoroliy 
families grouped in munbors of 100 ichta) weroruadc 
calk'oliveiy TOBponaiblo for tho criminal aotiuiiH of Ihoir 
inemhers This i-oprossivo system had boon adoptoil Ity 
an oarlicr regime to cheek toadencies to relu'lUon.'^ The - 

^ Sometimes a "VioBroy" or ''Governor Genatal'' would hnvr 
control over two or perhaps three provinges, Undor bepajato 
ccminand In tt.e provinces weie the provlncltil armies, but in th© 
f9di cenUuy the Viceroys and Govoinors, facod with (oruiyn 
aggression, began lo raise their own forges, 

” The i>«o-cJu'(T system seoms to have been fluU Introduood by’ 
the ChTn emperoc) (2?l-206 B.C.) and woo re-introducod from lime*' 
to Urn© by other dynasties. 
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atiagiHtnito’a oClicuil house was called the i a7nen and the 
altitude ot the pcabaiits to tho ftovoniineut was summed 
up ill tho pi-overb : “While yo live ontor not a : 

■when yo die descend not into lioll.” 

All civil sorvauts were appointed by tho central 
gOTGTninent, In tho 18th contiiry appointmont was almost 
.entiruly through examination. There wove special rnlcB 
to provont corruption and disaffection, such as appoint- 
ment for only three years at a time and the ride that no 
man might serve in the province where ho lived. Tho 
central government also had. tho power of dismiseal. 
While few sections of tho population wore debarred from 
entoi'ing tho civil service, e<lucation was long and ex- 
pensive, BO few but tho sons of tho wealthy could secure 
.iiositious Also in tJioir districts tho officials naturally 
moved among the local gentry. Morchants wore an 
inferior section of the population. As Lord Napier was 
told by a high official in 1831( “The Colestial Empire 
appoints officials— civilian to rule tho people, military to 
intimidate the wicked ; but tho petty affairs of commerce 
are to be directed by tho merchants themfeelves.*' 

One of tho most important functions of the district 
magistrate wjis the collection of taxes, of which he could 
keep 10 per cent for the needs of his district and for 
himself. It was the great, concern of tho imperial govorn- 
ment to see that its cpiota oame in regularly. Chief of 
thofio taxes was the land lax ; salt was taxed at the mines, 
'<!Ustoms duties were charged at the ports, and there were 
minor taxes on registration of land sales. 

Considerable olemeula of this system, both soeial and 
political, still remain in China today, .especially in tho 
rural ureas.^ 


** See Pedstrnt Lifo in China, Fel HBiao-tung, London, 1939 ; and 
Tho China of Chwng KaPkhek. P. M. £1. Linabarger, Boston, tl.S.fl., 
IGll, who snya (p 106), apaabng of the rural areea a- 

'• The Ghineas land problem cannot bo understood except at 
• the political-economic nexus, whori> low political raorols exposes 
■ the iarmera to the unrestrained power of the gentry, nctino to the 
triple capacity of ofltolals, landlords and moneylenders." 
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The non-Chiticse Peoples, Outer China and H\e ManchU' 
Tributaries 

Both in the eighteen provineet) ami ontKiile in oilior 
territoi’ioa rnled by tho Imperial Govuniment wore peoploH 
who lived nndor difl'eretit aoniiil HyateinH. In Die inouu- 
tainouK parts ol Kweichow, Ynnnuu and tlKecdniau were 
primitive tribes practistoK alavory> with primitive iigri- 
ouUure and animal raising, living niidor tho rnlo of thoir 
own chiefs, whose position often approximated to that 
of early fendal lords. Those peoples were being slov/ly 
pushed back into tho loss tertilo valloys by dUinese 
settlers. North-eastern China, the corner whore the 
Manchus had Or.st act np thoir kingdom, was kept by them 
in a completely feudal condition with big estates owneil 
by Manchus and some of tho original Chinese, and 
worked by Chinese iinmigraufca whoso position was that, 
of serfs. After tho loosoning of nniuigration regulations 
in 1703 thofto Cbineso labnurer.s came in in inoreaHing 
quantities,^'’ On tho plains, lioth noidh and aoutli ot the 
Gobi desert, lived tho Mongols, a pastoral people under 
the rule of princes and divided into “ Hiuuim s” that 
retained little of the cohesion given to them in tho days 
of Chinghin/’ In tho south of tho desort, in hmor Mon- 
golia, they wore already fulling buck from tho press uro 
of Chinese agriculturo and ChiucBO tradois and inouoy- 
leuders. In ainkuing (Chinese Turkestan), onco tho groat 
silk road to lloina and mtiluioval I'luropo, lived a mot- 
ley of Mohammedan people of various rucos and ti ibos 
Oighnrs, Kazaks and otliors, with u Hprinlding of 
Chinoae merchants, ollicialaand IhoileseondantH of ChinoHe 


*•'' In 1907 these Paris whicli tho Manohuft had piavioualy rtiain- 
talnsd as their own preserve were divided into throe piovlncss 
hke aU other Chinese provinces, fls the population war thou 
over 93 per cent Chinese, '' Manchuria" coasod to oxisl aoparoto 
from China except in the eyes of predatory powom. 

Chlnqhlz Khan, the ■12th century Mongol prince, who formed 
the Mongolian tribes into military ''Bannars" and began tho 
conquest of Central Asia and China. The [orm of "Banner" or- 
qatiteation remained after tho disruption of the Mongol ompire. 
It was also tha form of organisation of the Manohus. See JenghiS 
Khan, Kalph Fox, l.ondon, 1934. 
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soliliol'ti sent to tho tmritiei'. Tibot, ruled by ii Buddhist 
tlu’oeraoy tuid inhulntud by wiki tiud primitive poo]de 
who lived by cuttle raising, hunting and trading akiua 
for (jbinese tea and silk, owed direct alloHiance to tho 
iSniporor, whose ollicials ruled iu Lhasa alongside the 
ikdai Liuna. 

OiitHide this system of direct rule were countries 
Piiying tribute to China. Tho Kingdoms of Annaiu, 
Korea, biam, Laos, Bulu (now in tho Netherlands Last 
huhesj and the Lin Chiu islands, and, at the end of the 
Lnh century, Burma and Nepal. 

II 

DXSIN'J’KURATION 

" Big biater weaveo cloth, 

Big Brother sells cloth. 

Home-made cloth coarse ; 

Foreign cloth [mo. 

Foreign cloth cheap. 

Tho rich man llkea it. 

Home-made cloth nobody wants. 

Starving ; Brother and Sister 1 “i- 

Uuder the first four Manchu eniperors many ounals 
wore built, others improved, and u iioriod of groat pros- 
perity begun. The reign of the fourth emperor, Oh’ieii 
Lung (17:55-1795), brought the Manchu empire to tho 
jieak of its prosperity and power. Opposition to the 
Muuchus was at its lowest obb. But the slow working 
of social forces was gradually undermining the imperial 
Btruotm-o. Nor one thing there was increasing pressure 
on tho land. Some oaloulato the increase in population 
of China from 70 millions in 1(550 to ,^40 millions in 
1 while cultivated laud only doubled batwoen Ififil 

" The Song of the Cloih-Sellor,” quoted Jn livittg Ixaua m 
China, by H- T. Hodgkin. 

Chiium, 2'hi’iy History and CuUHraiK. S. latouiette, 
London, 1934, Vol. 2, P. 8. 
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and]8Sl. The rebellion of tho tamom seerot aociety, 
the Wliito Lotus sect, in the L790’f) svas the lirst hiru ol' 
the increiwirig uurest.^'^ 

Foreign Trade 

The PortuRUOse were the first hlui'opeaiis io come to 
China bj' Hen. 'I’hoy arriwdiu 1 '>11. They wero well roceiveil 
until one ol their captains tried to carve a little kingdom 
for himsolt on the coast. After them came tho Spaniards 
who, fearing the power of tho Chinoso in the Philippines, 
soon loll to slanglitering thorn thorp. In UlOd they killed 
some 20,000 Chinoso. Tho Spanish, bringing toliacoo 
from their American colonies, introduced tho habit of 
tobacco smoking into China. They were followeid by tho 
Dutch, who, having no tobacco but being nblo to got 
opium from India, most probably invented tho syatem of 
opium smoking Previously the Cliiuefle, like other 
Eastern peoples, had not smoked opium. They had takem 
it as a medicine or a pill to prevent malaria. When tho 
Pritish arrived they aimounood thomsolves by bombarding 
the forts outside Canton booanso they avero kept waiting 
for a permit. All tho early merchants wanted OhinoHO 
, goods — silks, teas, cottons (n.ankoons), hut tho OhinoHo 
did not want the goods the Europeans hod to scdl and 
' insisted on being paid in gold and silver. ICvou opium 
was not at lirst a popular line to push. In 1720, when 
. opium smoking was forbidden in Chino, its import was 
• still small. 

Other trade continued and European meroluuilB were 

i-'- In China, irom the fourth century onwardu, aecret £i"ioiolle« 
had been ttie main form of orRanlaed political opposllion. Tlioy hltU 
exiit today, ihe Kuomintang was originally formed from live 
patriotic secret societies. In the townu In the ^Oth century seoret 
societies deteriorated, often assuming the double function of 
Tammany Hall and fh Capone. But in t.ne present war many have 
taken on the patriotic task of murdorinrj puppot otilciala. In the 
oountryslde the societies are usually landlord dominated, but in 
the war many of those aocietles which are primarily iicaHanl 
.oooietiOs, e.g,, the Ked Spears, have formed quoriHa uiiltr. bee 
, also Appendix V. 
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-ftllowecl to GHtiUbliHh irikding pouts near Oaiiton. bi 
Buropt) tlio riglil to tnnlo witli OUiiui was wold by various 
govornmeutB to monopoly compauioa, tlms givin-; tbo 
government a bIisu’O iu tlio pi'olilH. In 1702 the Ohmose 
Emperor adopted tbo B'line systom, giving one ninj'clmiit 
the complete monopoly oil trmle with Europeans ))rovitled 
ho paiit over a HiilHeiont share ol‘ his prolits. (Ipi'Dsitiou 
of other Ohiuoao morchauts changed t.liis later intt) a 
groipv monopoly known us tho Hong, '^lu^ Oliineie 
(loverunionl was not intcrestod in trade but In revotuu). 
It incroased tbo customs duties andcouliuod all European 
trade to (Jantun in order tho better to colloot its rovetuioa. 
Hut still Europoiui traders often made a lu-ofit oi' .'>00 or 
dOO tier cent on their voyages to Olmin, and the Ciiinotio 
mercliaats hlunlarly booumo wealthy. 

During tho ISth centviry, by iuereaHiug their (jonLrol 
over irulla, the Brltisk manageil to suueeae most ol’ thoir 
rivals out of tho China trade. Thus, at the turn of the 
coutury the position at C<mtou was one of two luonopolk'S 
facing each obhor — the Ohiuoso ! long and the I’ritisb East 
India Oomiiauy. d’ho East India tlompauy was not 
entirely satisliod with tho simatum however. It tried to 
(iiul a rente U) Oliiua tlirouyh 'I'ihet and f.iiled. '|hv(t 
Hritish missiouH wore sent to tho I'liuperor, rofused lo do 
the ceromeuies of tho (Jliinese court and returned mupty 
handed. Atamwlnle tlie Company began to engage in 
opium smuggling in a big way, growing the opium in 
India (,oi>ium was a company moueiioly in Hongalj and 
selling it in China, The chief legal lino of trade was 
selling raw cotton from India, lu the early jUtli coutury 
ojiiuiu suuigglmg expanded iMpully ; in 1818 ever l); 
mUiieu dollars worth wero iiniogglod, in UiLli ovor 12 
million dollars worth.’*'’ Atuu' tlio iiauhing el the Ueiorm 
Hill in Lh'ilain in 1HM2 monopolies wore under heavy 
lire and the Company’s exclusive monoiMvly of the China 
trade wan withdrawn ; conseijuently tho number of Hritish 


h'liiakom of ihtt Vhimsa Bnifitu, 11, b. Morse, 
London, Vol. I, P. 90, 
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ahipFt at (Jiuilon incveaaod !uul opiuiii Hiuaguliiu^ ahoi up.'-''’ 
The Oliineho Govermnont triocl iiuaucoeeHtiilly to atiunp 
it out. 

Two now factors now ai)iiotn’G(l in tlio situation. Kii'sli, 
Iho Oliiueac Govorument wore suspioioua of linliah 
intentions. In 18 Jti Ifvitisli forces invaded Noj)iil, broke 
its counoctions with Ghinii, and sot up a rosidnney Ihmo. 
fn ISill they went to war with Unriua and soizod two 
ooaBlal provinces. Second, on tho British side, the muling 
of tho monopoly of tho East India Coinpauj’s trade with 
China had not expanded tho Oliina triulo enough to snit 
Trducuflhiro cotton inorchauts, now clamouring for wider 
markets, while l.hc ending of tho British monopoly had 
onaldcd tho liong monopoly to put up tho prices on 
oxpoi ts by 2.')-r)5 per cent and on imports by il-lf) per cent. 
In Iti.'bl and 1840 tho chambors o) eommorco of all IJiu 
chief cities of Britain called on the Oovornmoat to open 
tho China trudo. Woroovor, as was pointed out, sinoo 
Singapore had been taken in 18111, there was a navai 
base Iroiu which to attack China and heavily-armed 
British mon-of-war could easily defeat tho light juiika 
of tho Chinese. Thoreforo, when in 1840 a dispute ai'OBo 
in Caulon over otiinm smuggling, tho town was hoiu- 
bardod, seized aud torood to ransom itself. 'I’liiH was tho 
Ilrst Opium War. In 1842 Shanghai was taken, 't'iiiia 
threatouad, the Chinese Qovoi'iiinont signed tho I’reaty o£ 
IStanking (1842), which was “the foundation of all foroign- 
ora’ relations with Ohiiia,” and ))y which live Ohineso 
ports, among them Shanghai, were opened to foroign 
trade ; export and import duties were reduced to about 5 
per cent British citizens were, when acouHod, to he tried 
by their own law and thoh' own consuls ; the Hong wti,s 
abolished and, ai)art from tho individual runsoius of 
various towns, China i^aid a heavy indomnity. Next 
year the BritiaJi Commercial Treaty (1848) esiendod 
Britishora’ privileges by having land set apart for Dieix' 
residence, aud by allowing British cruisorH to bo stalioucd 


In 1836/7 f 19.9 million woith of opium wss omuggled. 
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in (Jhiueso ports to maintain order.^'^ Later, with n 
small display ol torcc, the United States and France got 
aiinilar traatioa. 

The British treaty stated : “liegar<ling the ijunislmient 
of English criminalB, tho English CrOTOniment will enact 
the laws iioce&aary to utlain that end and the consul will 
he empoworud to put them into force.” The American 
treaty said : ‘‘Oitizens of the United States who may 
commit any crime in China shall be subject to be tried 
and ptmiBhod only by the consul or other public func- 
tionary thereto autliorised according to tho laws of the 
United States.” None of these treaties legalised the 
opium trade. 'ITierofore it was necessary to include clauses 
preventing tho Oluueso from dealing with smugglers, 
yiioh wero tho famous “oxtra-territoviaT’ rights of for- 
eignei'S. Tho consociuence of the clauses, with later reliue* 
luents, was that “by it (extru-terriloriality) the foreign 
resident in China is subject to no one provision of the 
law of China, either as to his person or to his property, 
but at all times and in all places is eutitled to the pro- 
tection of his own ludional law administered by his own 
national oJlioials.”'^ 

TTiis was the (Irst broach in China’s dofeuces, but 
foreign luerohantB wore far trom HatusUed. 

British and later other vessels now began a trade in. 
Chinese llosh. Ohinose were lured or drugged or kid- 
napped (Shanghaiort) on board British vessels and then 
sold as contract labourers in the West ludies (where the 
ending of tho slave trade had left an unsatisliod demand 
tor cheap labour), tho Onilod Slates and elsewhere. _ In 
18.12 rioting broke out in Amoy against the forcible 
abduction of whole shiploads of Chinese, and a British 

fi also GontflinpU « moat favourod nations claua® by which all 
prlvtloges extendsfl to other joreiQii (lowera wore aulomatloslly 
extended to Britain. Olhnr powers lollowed this e.xample so that 
a gain for one power wa-q a gam for all. 

H, B. Morii®, Trinlo ami Ailmmistratian of China, p. 133, 
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niival L'oroo hiul In be liu\<led.’''‘’ li'di'oipiu HUU’uliaiilH iluM'o- 
lore }mL down iho riolcmti bcbavnnir oj' ilio Cliiiio.so as 
ono item in lliuir I'ud oi e(nnj>liiiiilh. In addition, cuittoii 
inannrauliu'ei’s w;ait,('d iilill more [lorUi oiiened, 

d'bo opimu trade eoiitimied : about a ieutli of iho 
revenue (d tlie (jOV(3mmenl oJ' India deiiended on tliii-i 
tia<lo. In IHf)? the ChinoHe anthonties in (’anton arroHled 
a umall CbinoHe ntnnn,'-vU5'/-: laiat il.\in/> a Llidtinh Umk. "iho 
lii'itisb olainied that (‘Xtra-lerritoria 1 vifddH went with 
the llatn 'I'hey Heired Oanton. Tl>o necond Oiiinin War 
began. 'Jliree yeai h later I'.ritish and i'’i‘enc,h liVoops 
oocnpied Poliing and tho iiritish troops wore ordered to 
aacjk and loot tlie lamouH iSninmer Palace oontaiaing 
priceloBa treaisurefi. As a resnlfc lliere weiaj Curtlior 
treatien. Hctw imrla were opened, thoiat waits a heavy 
indemnity, the opium trade wan leg.aliHed and tho toreign 
euHtouiH were put mulor tho coulrol oi' a PiiliRli oCdciiil."" 
'i'he right of foreignor.s to travel every wliero wuti granted, 
Oliritjtiuu proiiiigiuidii wa« periiiilted iiml the t'alholio 
eliuroli wan allowed to buy land. ''I'ho i.unigivdiou of 
contract Ohint'Mi' labour to foreign landn was Hauctioned, 
IKsnaltioH wuro provided for nntid'ornigu “oufcragoa,” 
ojiibasHieti wort) iuHlalled in Peking, MJicl Ohina wan com- 
pollod to add a Fortdgn Olliot' to her oihor organs of 
govermnont. 'rHarist Pnsaia, t.lio Pniti'd Htales and 
Uorruany HOOD Hooured tho came ),irivi legos. In PSOI lUo 
first foreign “ conoession,” uit area of tildua comideLoly 


OJ Tilts Chinei 0 c/ontiMCt labour nystoin wuf, still jji operation 
an tho I9it0'(), Kven today Chii)ui.o soainon rorviiicj on Ihitiih and 
nther finropoati slupG havt) not oiiHioly nKinuyod to (iinaHh lln 
rermiaiits. f-Ui Into as iSj3U Itioy liad to algli oonlmcti) blnrimo tliem 
to earvo a oompuny (or two yean, at tho lowaot vrago mto:. in ft o 
wodd. Tho Chinsio seamori’fl (Ujref-niont of IS'jy and tho wn rhino 
revival of the Chmots Seainon'& Union nwy bo tho eiid oj tho 
syutem. 

Harry thorn, harry them ovary day of tho week,” was tho 
motto of Sir Robert Hart, the second of tho British Chiefn of tho 
Chinese Marlhmo Custoinr, (or defiling with ChliKisu. Th« trefitifut 
resulting from the Second Opium War woro thu 'I maty of Tienlsin 
■(1858J and the Convention of Baking (ItSO;. 
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vnloil by Ion'i! 4 iifn.s iincl p^ch^flod from Ch\ne&e law and 
govonimeiu, wad up iu Ninapo, and this system Sju-eau 
rapidly to most of the ports wlieio i'oroignei's had the 
right to trade. 

Tlu) two Ojiiinn Wars and the coiiBoqnout treaties 
broke the bach oi Mauclra China. Noeding tundri to pay 
iudomiuLioH at a time wlion foreign rontrol of ongtoms 
rates was onlLiug down its roteunc, tlie Qovomrnent ‘ first 
began to hpli t)lacog in tlio rivil heiwieo, in all ranks 
save Iho liigliost (l.Sl;5). Tlien in 1853, to make up for 
the duos lost at ports, an internal sj'slom of taxes on goods 
in transit inside the ronntry dihn) was enforced When 
the iiuoplo look thi' ojiportunity In revolt, the Mtinchus 
needed toroigu ludp to auppresa tliom, thus placing them- 
Fielvos ill a falate of clepeudouce on foroigu aid against 
tho t’ 0 '’d'lo. vVfior tho 1870’fi the Govermuont had to 
borrow inoreasingly. thereby adding intorcst payments 
to its other expenses. To save money tho irrigation system 
was allowed to fall luio disrepair. Five million people 
died in tho wintor of 1 877-8 in Shensi prnvineo alone. 
Thereaftor floods and famines were tveeprent. Idnoign 
merchant H won' always prossing Ihoir govermnenls for 
an indoiniiiiy Ironi China for some damage, I'anoiiiil or 
real, to tlu'ir goods or property. In 1881 Japan soissed 
tho Liu Chiu islands. 'I’sanst Russia got an intlomuity 
in 18<S5, tliero wii.s w'ur (uudoclarod) witli France from 
1880 to 188.1, and with Japan in 189.1-5 which led to a 
further heavy UMlomnity. Hy 1 900 loans had been forced 
on <!bina totalling L.ll.'i millions. 1 hoy came ohiefly 
fT'om British and tiormau hanks, interest and sinking 
fund amountod to ll'l millions a year imt of a rovonno of 
.LlO inillions. In ll‘U3 came tho Hoxor indomnity After 
1895 tho budget was novor halancod, despite increasing tax- 
ation. In 1907 oyer 10 per cent of total government lu- 
corno was paid away in iudomuity paymonlBandin inteiest 


"* Liklu was not, SB IB ollea said tho leault of Iho TnlFiinp psing, 
but of the op UTO wata and oontipquont treaties. Why China tiaos- 
Reit, ikitaam Wunlo, London, ii)2Ui p. 16S. 
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on foreign louna. The Maiiohus had howunc HC.arooly more 
than an inter Q8l-col]e«tin,g agency for foreign cretlitorn. 

The early troatiefl Aviih China had been directed to- 
wards opening Chinese ports to foreign goods. Ily Die 
lS70’s tho increasing preissnro of world trade tod In a 
drive to open np the interior markets of Cluna, Hy I tie 
Chefoo Convention of 1876 Britain seciived (ho rigid to 
develop trade rentes fhrongh Burma iido Yniiuan, ami 
another route through Tibet, wliilo Hritisli good.s. id'ler 
a small payment, Avore to bo exoinpled from Jihin l'’rauce, 
to secure her owu route into Yuiiniui, I'ouglit ttio live- 
year Avar Avith China which ended liy I‘Viuu!li auuoxatiou 
of Annam and 'J’onkin (Indo-China)."® 'fsarist Bussia 
pressed into Sinkiang, In 1891 tho 'I'ratiH-Sitiei'ian railway 
was begun. America opouod Korea iu 1S8'2, and Britain 
temporarily seized a port thoro. 

Then interest in China as a market for goods liogan 
•fco change to interest in China as a held of r,apil,al invest- 
ments. Financial groups of all tho powers began lo falk 
of building railways. In 1894 Japan struck. doclarc<l war 
■on China, defeated her, seized Formosa and tho Po,scad(U'os 
islands, got a largo indemnity unci aecmi'od pertnissiou for 
foreign-OAvnod factories lo be set up iu China, 'fhat started 
a real soramblo. (lennaiiy look Tsinglao ; Britain, Woi 
Hai Wei and KoavIoou ; Franco, K'Avangchow Wan ; 
Britain secured domination ovar all the Y'angtze valley, 
Germany OA'er Bhaqgtung, Japan OAW Fukien, With this 
went a scramble for railAvay ooucos.sious and mineral 
rights. J2ach opportunity provided by any sign of anti- 
tforeign feeling in China AVas used by tho foreign PoAwrs 
■not just to obtain redress for tho vicBiin or for tho 
damage done, but to seize now privileges and obtain 
further indemnities. 

The United States during this time (,Feln'mu'y-i)e(soni" 
her, 1898) had been OAAgagctl iu a Avar with Hpain to wrest 

During this war, IftSl-S, perhaps She fitfU modeni iUrlko in 
China oacurrsd when Chinete labourers, reliaod to work tm a 
damaged French enu^er that put Into Hoiig-konrj dookyurti for 
tepalrs. 
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£i-oiu iier the Philippiuea, so that it could become the 
Amorican gateway to China. By the time Spain was 
defeated, and partition of China into spheres of influence 
had been well nigh completed. So, to prevent this ending 
in the division of China into complete colonial areas of 
the foreign powers, the American Government in 1899 
announced the “Open Door ” doctrine in its first form ; 
this, while recognising spheres of influence, declared 
against further special privileges which would injure the 
treaty rights of other powers. Here the U. S. A. was 
supported by Britaiu, who foared that further partition 
would injure hor dominant position in China as a whole. 

Angered by all this contemptuous humiliation of 
China, the landlord otlieuils of the Manclms tried, in 1899, 
a last attempt to free thoinsolvea from the imperialist 
BliaolcleB do, sing in on all sides. They encouraged a 
landtord-domlnated secret society, “ 'I’lie Hociety of 
Ilurmonious I’ista,” to turn the growing unrost of the 
peusantH into a massaoro of foreigners resident in North 
China. This rising, known to Europeans as the Boxer 
Hiaing led to the occupation of North China by the troops 
of ail foreign imperialist powers, under a German com- 
luandor ; the largest indemnity in lier history (,£67ij 
million) was imposed on China and foreign powers gained 
the right to station troops on Chinose soil along the 
railw<iy botwuou 'I’iculsin and reking, and in Poking itself. 

In 1 90 1 liritain invaded Tibet. In 1904-5 Japan and 
Tsai j St Knssia fought over Manchuria and Korea, Japan 
winning and seouring a special position in Korea and 
South Manchuria. Between 1908 and 1910 German, 
British, I'l'cnoh and United States banks formed a Pour 
Power Consortium to apportion railway building and 
other llumioial invostmenta in China. In 1910 Japan 
linaliy annexed Korea. By that time the Mauohu Govern- 
ment in Peking might as well not have existed. 

The Poaition oS the People 

It has alroady lieon noted that in the closing years of 
the 18th conlupy thoro woi’o increasing signs of opposition 
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to the Manchiia and the landlord aytittra on M'liioh tlioii 
ynwer was baaed. There waa peasant diacontind, the 
disconlont oi njerohants excluded irom the monopoly 
trading' with I'oreigiiera, and diacontent among atudenta 
who had tailed to seouro poaitiona in the oivd Horvi(!m 
All those I'actora wert^ strong in the Mouth, which, vvilli 
its trading and raining coloniea in tho South Kona, had 
different, economic inloreHta Irom the North. Aluo l)eoanh(' 
ol the .'outhha rebellious tondenciea, there sooras ahvaya 
to have been dihcrmnnaiioii against Montlioru candklate.J 
for the civil aorviw'. Tho opiioaition cur) enta drat 03i- 
presaed Iheinacdvos tin'ongh aecia-t aociotie.a hko tho Triada. 
The Fii at Opium War ad( led new fuel to diticonUmt. In 
the fir at pliioo tho Manchua had been del eat ed. Thon 
trade had bean disturbed, towns hold to ransom Ity the 
foreigners, the country burdeuod with a heavy indemnity, 
taxes increased ; the discharged aoldiora were deatitnlu. 
The new practice of soiling oflicoa iu the civil Her vice 
angert'd tliu unemployed and poor studenta. At tiio aumo 
timeloreign soience, learning ait<l social ideas uroithtul 
interest aud many wore prepared to use them to remedy 
domeatic ills. 

The various grottps aud tendencioB camo together iu 
the great Taiyiug movement, which began in tlio Month, 
Its leader, Hung Hsinch’nau, a scholar who had failed in 
the official exanjinations in Canton, was strongly inlluen- 
ced by the Christian teaching and at lirst preached iu the 
countryside, attracting the poor peasants aud agricultural 
lahonrers in great miiubers. In IKba tho TaipiugH, having 
formed an army, began to move iiortJr fronr KwtuigHi. In 
1852 in Mouth and Central China there woro tax riots. 
The Taipings, already in contact with the 'rriads, a union 
of three secret societies which wore strong among tho 
middle and lower classes in the towns, joined with liuj 
discontented peasantry and advanced easily to the Yanglso, 
In l85d they estaWished their capital at Nanking ami by 
that year not one of the eighteen provinces was wliolly 
under Manchu control. Tho Taipings abolished foot- 
binding of women, stamped out women and child slavery 
and prostitution, raised women’s armies and stressed sox 
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oqimLiiy Tluiy oucled tcn-Uive und bi-ilx'ry in tlie courts. 
'I'liey doHlroyod liindtordism and llto landlords, burning 
titlo doods and ro-divkUug kinds acconling to ftiiaily 
need. H'o ond I'mninea tUoy oslabliBhod a Hysleni oi public 
yrauui'iea to .store surplus in-operty and ta'odiioo. One 
ol thcii' lii'st acts w.ia to arrange for the publication oi' 
the Jiiblo in Oliitieso. ^'hey woio Iriciidly to foreigners, 
anxious to trade itnd to learn Crotn Knropcan Bcionce. 
Wliilo their sy.stoin of govorumint was imperial, oflieiulB 
lived sinii)ly, and at least one foreigner who servod with 
them was convinced of thoir dosiie to establish a more demo- 
cratic govornmeut af cor the destruction of the Manchns. 
That man, an anonymous British ship’s mate, ontrnsted 
by the ’J'aipines witli the task of bringing their story to 
Hurope, was the lirat repreHenhitivo of ii new attitnde to- 
wards Chinii-~that of friendship between the pcoplos.^’^ 

^ De,spito the favourablo reports of the early mission- 
aries, and the desire of the Taiyings to trade, foreign 
powers and luerclwnts, though at lirst proula'iming neu- 
trality, wore agiiiust thorn, primaidly liooauso from the 
begiuning the Taiyings were opposed to the opiniu trade, 
and misjlit rogeuorale China. In 18.");! a rising oi the 
Triads in Shanghai gavo tho British the opportututy to 
some control of the (Jhiiieso customs there 'J’he Broach, 
seokmg for special privileges, also hulped the Manohus 
to ronUu'O control over tho town. Tho British prevented 
the Taiyings sciising Ountou. After 186,-, when the 
Mauohu Govoriimeut had agreed to hand over all the 
luaruuuc customs to Britain and had given the foreigners 
many other yj'ivilogcs, tho foreign powers had the eti'ong- 
ost po.sslblo interest m the deatmetum of the Taijiings. It 
wau touud that thoir Christianity, ilrst wolcomeil, was 
but a lieresy. Conoral Gordon and others were sent to aid 
tho IVianchu armies. Bo wero eatallished tho lirst links 
botwoon iutcriiul Chinese roaotionary forces and foreign 
exloi'ual reactionary iorccswhich have persisted till today. 

I he Taiyings, cut otV from tho aea by foreign action 
and ucing an army uviuod and led by foreign powers, 

' ‘ Iltsfori c)/ ike Tt-i)iui< Rovolution Bncaynioua, London, 1S66 j 
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Nvei'e (li’ivon Iroin oeulral Gliiiui (NiUlkiiiH 1'i'Ll in Ifci(j-)-), 
thoir leadoi's killed in biitlle or e.vooincd. ricatlored 
bands hold out, in the hills o£ KvvtiUKsi and Ivwuin'i uu;.' 
and lived on to iorm the Ilhiok dotaolaudulH wluoh 
aoquittod thoniHalvos so notably in l■(^a^stalu;e to tli(‘ l'’r<'tK;li 
eonquOBt ol Aniiani in the IKiSD’a. llcdiitiouH oi Smi 
Yat-aun were Taiyings and throngli him and many ollicra 
the Taipiiig tradition has inllucuooil Iho inodorn movo- 
incut of Ohinoao nationalism. Tliuir tr.ulition was so 
strong that ovou in 1808 a brother ol tlie l'iu])ing liHuler 
was able to lead a rising in Canton. 

After the supyroasion of tho Taipiugs tUo Munohu 
syslem depended on foreign support. Tho poverty ami 
misery of the peasants increased, 'I'ho whole oooiioiny of 
China was distorted to suit tho inlorosts of Wostoru 
traders and, later, (iuanciors. Goods llowod down ilm 
rivers and out to Knropo and Aiuorioa, wliih* foreign 
yarn and textiles began the dostrimtion hrst of tho juswanl 
sjeiuniug and then of tho iieasaut weaving indUDlni'S. 
Chinese traders were reduced to haugors-ou ol ioroigu 
firms, compradores, agents. IjamUords, too, horaino 
dependent on foreign firms, their peasants growing oxpmd 
crops on whose salo tho landlord’s rent dopoudoil. Tin' 
growth of railways and the rise of J'oreign-owuod loxtili' 
mills and other factories in tho concessions and treaty 
ports began to bring a modern prolotari,it into exi.stonce. 
Tho ruling class, fearing tho people and the Joroum 
i^owors, was divided hotwoen those wlio opposed the 
slightest retorm, and tho, so who behoved that foreign 
education and slight govorrimout clianges would strejjg. 
then the ijosilioii of the ruling class itself, hlxci'id Jor 
one brief period the reactionaries mahnahuxl the upper 
hand till the turn of the coutury. Tho Boxer Rising of 
1899*1900 was the last kick of the Mtmcliu roactionarie.s, 

III 

ThB RpOMINTANtf AND Tfli3 1911 fiHVOhUThlk 

Slowly China was changing. Modern hulnstry bogiiu 
in the ISGO’s with tho eBtahlishmont of a few small 
woollen mills, and arsenals to supply tho Manchn armies. 
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Sn tlu' 7'0 ’b and SO’s aUeniplH wre niudo to begin 
Oliiiioae-ownod ftieairi uliippiug companicH. In 187 6 tbo 
flailing eoal iniueH -wnro started British money, 

tliougli nominally Oliinoso owned. Jil JiS90 the tlrat 
Ohine.so-ownod cotton spinning mill was opened. Alter 
'tlie Hino-Jupanone war, when ilio foroigti powers got the 
rigid to Set dp iinlnstrioH in China, Japan and Britain 
eBtahlishod cotton mills. All oarly ChinesG attempts to 
start inodorn industry mot with Ihe hitter hostility of 
foreign firms aiid banks, and were perpetually handi- 
capped through lack of credit, and the low tariff which 
by treaty was kept at a level to suit the Coveigu merchant s. 
Hut Ohinoao industry airnggled on. In 1897 came the 
'first modern Chinoso hank, the China Cominorcial Bank, 
now the Bank of China. Chinese students going to Japan, 
Enroi)Q or Ainorica began to be alive to the modern 
world. Mission schools, and later modorniflecl government 
schools (after the education reforms of 1 902 and 1907), 
wliioli ('rided ihe classical oA'aminatious and institnted ex- 
aniinaliona in modert< subjects) brought some 'Weslorn 
■oducation to China, Chinese merohiints overseas •wore 
<lo8irouB of regenerating their conutry. In 1894 8nu 
Vat-sen formed, the China Revival Society (Shing Chung 
Wei) “ to uuito the patriotic Chinese people, 1(» cultivate 
tlio arts of wealth and jiower, foi- the purpoHes of reviving 
China” It was lormed first in Uouoluln and was a 
secret sooioty composed chielly of foreign-traiued students 
and young army officers, Avith the backing oi bUBiuess- 
meu. f.ator in the same yoar, the year which marks the 
j'oal beginning of the Chinese national revolutionary 
'movomout, its mernhers triod an nnsmscessful rising in 
Canton. Gradually it grow both in Canton and Shanghai. 
In 1907) it was renamed tho Tung Ming Tlwei (.Revolution- 
ary Alliance). 'Phe boycott on American goods in 190,5 
because of legislation against Chinese iraimgranls in the 
United States, and on Japanoso goods and shitts in 1908 
showed tho growlli of the national movement. It won 
its first partial victory when, in 1908, the United States 
•(rovomraetit handed back hall its shave in (he Bo-ver 
■■indoiunity to bo spent on education in China. 
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Tn 1907 tho MaiuJlia Govenmiont, mulor poi'puUuii 
pi' 6 BS 4 ui'f^ troin loreiKiA iiUovosto 1!oi' viiilwiiy (unituiHUiuiii- 
and I'acc'd with llio hostility oi th(' pooplo, triod 

des|)erately to make a tiliow oJ‘ ooinjenftiniif) by Mcttiu"- 
lip a ayRtoni ol' pvoviucial oouiiciil.s luul proiniHiiiK a 
puriliiinont, nioHtly appointed and purely 'advisory, lu 
1910 a 'National Aaaenibly mot bid, ovi'ii though ludl 
Govurnmont-appoiuted, it exprcHHod stroug opposition 
to the Mauolnis, demanding an iniuicdiiito I’aviiiunoul, 
the end of tho Go-vernment’s loan poiioy and antropiiun 
laws. Kventa, however, liad gone too tar. h’roni 1 90.')- 1 ! 
there Avore nsinga against tho Manchus ovory year. In 
19 LI, whan the Manohu Oow.ruinant oamsoUod a rad way 
project put forward by a group of wealthy (Jhineso in 
central China in favour of the Consortium of foreign 
hiinks, the oounti’y "was rousod to fury. Uovolb broke 
out in Hanitow on October lOth, wlion tho Holdiors re- 
belled, and it Bpreacl rapidly. Cunlon and Gliangliai 
Avere tho oontreH. An Assembly was foi'uiod of Ihn rc- 
volntionary .tdomonts, mostly bnsin. 0 H,ymeu, studontH and 
army oliioers. Situ Vat-sou, thou abroad, was rocallod 
to China. Whon lie arrived in Di'oombor to hooomo 
Provisional Proaidont of the nowChineso Kopuhlic*''’- thorn 


Sun, a grant represontaliva of a groat ponplo, w tho Ii'udor 
of the most advancod seolions of tho revolulioi'firy mowiimnit. 
Their ideas were summed up m Sun's pliuiu, " t’ttho) KivoiiUKUw 
have been made for tho benefit of a horo. Today it k n luvolution 
of all tho oitjzens." Thai© sections wroto thn ctdu'o "CUizonB 
shall have the right to elect and be efoctod" info Ihn Ih ovb-iohal 
Constitution of the Republic, but it never curau to miythtng in th® 
way of actual suffrage, for tho system of voting adofilod by iho 
Kepubho was indirect and re.slrlctcd by a high property quflli- 
ficatson. While in the towns artisans and potty bourgooiisla lolnod 
the revolutionary armies they v ero not really loprsiionlod m flip, 
National Revolutionary flssembly and the poaBantM, though anti- 
Manchu, w ere not drawn in at all. But a short lived Socialii t Party 
was formed and for the firsi time Iranslattons of Marx and Wosiom 
radical literature began to be published. 1912 and 13 law the 
begranings of a strike movement. Tho Provisional Gonf.tilulion 
contained the right of association but tho later Ponal Code rand'& 
Blritea illegal. 
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vvere l,\vo .unvorunK'iit.d in China, Uip Bepublican Go-veru- 
inout oontrolliiig tlio contre and the South, and the 
Miiiiolin Govornuje)it in the North nosv licadod by Yuan 
yiiih-kai. 

Yuan one of those ChiuGso olficials -who, having 
done ]io<u'ly in his examinations, went into the army. 
Tie Inut always aiiown himself amenable to tho foreign 
powers and after 18n.> was chosen to command the small 
Chinese many to he built on modern linos, In 
through ioL'oign nressure, he was made Governor of 
Shantung. LaUir ho' was dismissed by rivals, but laced 
with the rising tho Imperial Government in 1 9 LI called 
him hack as hnmo Minister. The revolutionaries were 
not well Oi'ganiaod, even the Kuo Min Tang or National 
People’s I'orly (as the Tung Ming Ilwei was now called) 
was loosely built.®® Nor had the revolutionaries tho 
moii&y to pay a large nvmy while little was <lom to rome 
the people. But if the rovolntionaries could not pay an 
.army neitJier could the bankrupt Manchus. Only the 
foreign bankers wore in a position to sidvanoe the money 
for which botb sides wore asking. Tho hritiBli, Chamber 
of Oommorco in Shanghai, romombering tho UoxotB and 
the disordered state of tho country that was handicapping 
trade, were against the Manchns, 'but not against Yuan. 
The British Foruigu Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, fivoured 
Yuan, The British Consul General arrangod an arinialioe 
botwc'on the rehsls and Yuan so that negotiations could be 
opened. On li’obruary Blth, 1912, tho Manchn Bmporor 
abdicated. On February llLli Sun Yut-seii, under pressure 
from the right wing in the itevolutionary National 
Assembly and in tho Kuoniintaiig, on behalf of the 
National Yssomhly, asked Yuan to becomo Fresident of 
the OliiucHu Republic. On February 17th, Yuan being 


J(i tho vanls of t’.iia urmy, thou ir wore found the future 

wui-lordu- -'An i'oi-m, dun Ch'uanq-fang, Feng Yu-hsiang. 

The fuU tlllo now isi Chung-kuo Kuo-mm-tang, ».c.. Central- 
realm (Middle Kingdom, Chma) Reahti-peoplo-ai.eoolalion (or party) 
Chinese National Populmt Parts , 
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ill power, tlio baulcH of the li’otn- Nnliona CoiutorLiutr 
advHuoed a amall loan to llio Uopublio"'' 

After taking over llio govornmoiih Yniui, wlioHO back- 
ing in China camo from the vvoaltby bindlot'd Cainilica 
and the rioli morohanta who regarib.Hl Iduu aa n duiifiitrona 
radical, immediatoly began lo OMCUto l!(-ind)liciin Ainny 
leaders and to negoliuhe lor a leally big loan, By the 
negotiations wore coniploted for tho llcorganiHatiou loars 
of £’25 millions. In theao negotiations Vduin had agreed 
to have a foreign auditor in tho Ministry of b'inanco, to 
take a Britisli political adviser, a li’rench military adviser, 
a ['■'rench controller of the post office, and that all customs 
revenue should lie paid direct to tho Hongkong aud 
Shanghai Bank aud to two other foreign banks who 
would only pass on tho surxtluB to the Uovornmont afttn- 
deducting debt payments. In 1913 bo also agreed to hand 
over 'the salt revotLUo.s to British control, all revouiio 
again being passed direct to tho foreign banks. The loan, 
meant for “reorganisation,*’ was mostly siiuajiderod. 
Part of it, together with some other advances, was used 
to crush a further Knomintang rising. 

The systom of foreign control over Cliina was thus 
completed, 'rj'oatios opened the porls to I'oroigu trade, 
gave foreigners extratorritoriul status, and cuabled thorn 
to live in conoesBious on Chinese soil but quite iudupeu- 
dent of the slightest Chinese control. Idiroigu troops 
were stationed in North China. The major part of tho 
central goverument’B rovenuo went to pay J'oroigu indem» 

Thougti the rovoluhon was thotofoia dofeialod We seo again 
In tha friendship that Sir Jamas Cantlio hr Biitaiii (who rasoued Sun 
from arrest by the Manchu Embassy in London In IQPS) and 
Linebarger in the United Stales gave to Sun Yat-soii tho gllratnor of a 
people 3 relationship with China. It was Lemn, hoWovor, who 
clearly pointed out the importance of the i evolution to tha poopkis 
of the world. Soiected Works, Vdi IV, pp. 305-311 and 3U-313. 
Lenta forecast the role of Yuan Shih-kai and, analysing tho electoral 
system, noted ' a proletariat 1b either non-exloteni or also cjuite 
impotent. See Reomt Events and Ptesont PoUoias in China, 
J. O, P, Bland, London, 1912, for the steps jii tho finanojal nego- 
tiations. 
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niLu's unil intoveal on foveigu loans. Custotns aiul aali, 
iftvenne&wero iindor complete foreign control. Tlie birlk 
of the ruilwaya iind the bulk of euoh. modern industry 
thoro was, were foreign owned and run. Moreover 
C-hiua’H whole economy, tlirongb a centui y ot prt&biire, 
had been co-ovdinatoil to foreign neoda. If the central 
governmont of the Manchna had been a rotten .shell, 
that of Yuan was but a figment. 

In I Old and 14 ^ nan elected liimself I’ro.sident for 
lit c with the right to appoint his snecesHor, scrappetl tho 
karliainent that had emerged from 19.1i! and rnled as a 
dictator with a puppet council. lie declared tho Kuo~ 
rnintaug illegal and executed those, of its leaders he could 
catch. To Hoouro his poHitioii ho appointed military 
governors, tuchuns, drawn from his army, side by side 
with tbo oivi 1 governors of the provinces. In a short 
Lime they had oitstod tho civil governors, or els© com- 
pletely dominated them. Below them the Manchn State 
strnoture was kept practically intact. While the loan 
lasted Yuan could exercise some semblance of control. 
When it was squandered then the “ central'’ government 
had but two sources of revenue : the pittance handed 
over from the foreign banks from customs and salt tax, 
after tho deductions for debt instalments and other items; 
and tho proceeds of the land tax and likin. But those 
latter were raised in tho lirst place by the district magis- 
trates, who toolc their own cut and then passed something 
on to the provincial governor. With a strong central 
govornmont and a disciplined civil service this system 
had workod well enough. Now the military provincial 
governors naturally kept back the bulk, if not all, of 
the revenues for their own provincial armios, handing 
over nothing or almost nothing to the Governmont. They 
also appointed, their own ofBcials. Thus began the system 
of tuchuns, of waiToi'ds who worked in agreement with 
the landlords of their particular area.®® The Chinese 

Though nomellmes with merchant and banking support,, 
ff.t;., In Shansi. 
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boui'SC'oisio fieomed aa l!;ir frimi powci' mh heroio ID 11/^'' 
and the pedplo wcro ciMuihod wiLh lui-lUcr upjii c skhi 
B y the maiii pol ations of corrupt, ofrici.ils aud uie.ily 
gently, the reiuaiiulor of Uio Govoin uncut, (dtui ami temple 
land paaaed ahnost entirely into private lumdR and luuler 
various piretexts peasant owiicj'S suddcMily iound 

landlordH conllscatiiig thoir laud.'®*^’ 

This political and military decay of utiily was Ijused 
upon the deceutralibcd naliiro of the (lhiiie,,e ecouuiuy. 
The eiiOTioniic bonds of trade, as distinct troni the hiuuls 
of water Goutroi, had never been very slronp. Now tlio 
main foutes of trade wore no longer from north to south, 
but down each river valloy out to the sea. Tlio struggle 
of the powers for sphoros of mtorost hud also jiioreaHcd 
tho tendencies to soparatio}! ; iudood ni each sjdiere (»£ 
irrflueiice each power tried to back its owt) warlord groiip 
— the Frouoh dhl this in Yinnuiu and KwaugM, tho 
British supported Wn Foi-fu in Central China, tho 
Japanese Chang 'i'so-liu in J\rauchuria. 

Tho lopping oJf of China’s outer territories contiuned. 
Irr the revolutiou of 1911 Outer Mongolia had pvoolainietl 
its mdoi)e!uleTicB, hut Tsarist Uussia used this opportunity 
to try and bring it under bor control. After 1 91,') .she 
stationed Tsarist troops blioro. The llritish Covernment 
discussed the partitioning of Tibet, and pushed the 
Burmese frontier back so that it included tiniusands 
of flciuaro miles of formiur Uhinose and 'I’ibetan turritovy. 
Standard Oil securetl prospecting rights lor oil in CUiina. 
Japan, basing ijej'Hclf on tbo South Maucburiiin Ihuhvay, 
was stuiuUly advauciiig her coutroi in that area. 

In an attempt to compol the poasauts to adjust iluoii- 
selves more closely to tho needs of Coroigu ilrma, Yuan 


The slow growth of the industrial bourgeon:.!® is tdiowu by 
the figuroa for cotton spinning inilk, 8 in 18^6 'and 30 In luib. 

Agrarian Chi»(r, p. 2, Yuan died in 10 Ih aftoranuniiucorjdr- 
ful attempt to make him. elf Emperor, flftor hi:, death tho nominal 
Govarnment at Peking was at one time controlled by the fliiiii 
clique of warlords, at another by the Chill group. 
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decreed Lhat in jEutiiro the laud tax innst be paid in 
iXLOUoy, not kind. The peasanta, thus forced to bell part 
of their produce for money, fell into the haiuh- of foreign 
Bmis who woro iutorobted in special commercial oropa. 
Thus tho Jh-itiah American Tobacco Company was able 
to get peasants in largo ureas oi North China to turn 
over to tobacco growing. Once they had begun they 
lacked the resources to turn hack to their old crops and, 
as they were coinplotoly dependent on their sales of 
iob.iccu, tho company could pay them, wbat low prices 
it liked. Ijiindlords surd local oQiolala who prodted by 
the system stiiipoi tod it, 

Whut bad prevented the complete subjugation of China 
belore the 191 1-lS) IH War had been the jealousy between 
the foreign iiaporialisl povyers. China wis so great 
a prize tiiat Cor ono to act out of step with tho others 
would have been to invite war. The polioies of the 
powers towards China were matters of perpetually un- 
stable agroomeuts intluonoing and influenced by arrange- 
■xnouts and rivalries elsewhere.^'' But the war oC 191<1- 
1918 aUered the whole balance of power iu China. 
Qormany was out otf. Britain, France, Eussia, and later 
tho Quitod rftatoH, were straining their utmost in Europe. 
Japan, as tho ally of those powers, was loft with almost 
a free liokl. She first seized Shantung, tire German do- 
minated province. In 19 L5 she preaeutod China with 
Twenty-one Demands giving her all Germany’s privileges 
in Shantung, confirming Japan’s control in South Man- 
churia, giving her the right to lease land tliere, 'allowing 


HoW important China was in theae rivalries w shown by a 
letter from the German Kaiaei to Theodoro Roosovslt m 1905. 
"My people are 'oute that England would now back Franae in 
a war against Gsrmany, not on account of Morocco, but of 
German policy In th® Far East/' fit that time Gorman Imperialists, 
through their banks in China, ware trying to imdorminQ Britain's 
Jiold. 
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her to penetrate Inner Mongolia, giving her Hpeciul rii>]itfv 
in Fuhien. aiul oontvol over the one iron and Btoel worlcfv 
in China, the Hanyeliping worke at Wuhan. Only 
American presBure saved China Irom the other <loniandE4 
which gave .Tapart the right to control all loroign adviaerr, 
appointed hj the Chinese Government. 

In 1917 and 1918 Japan was ablo to lorce on China 
the Nishihara loans and, under the pretext oi' joining 
in the wars against the Soviets, to occupy all Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia and gain control over training imd 
arming the Chinese arnay. Though China was one of 
the Allies, the Treaty of Voraailles confirmed the Japanese 
occupation of Shantung and did nothing to limit 
Japan’s control of North China. The interuationai 
humiliation and subjection oi! China had reachoA 
its peak. 

Similarly what little semblance of authority Yuan 
Shih'kai had exorcised over the provinces iunl etided 
•with his death, and China fell a complete prey to 
the -warlords. Under the Anfu clique the Govern- 
ment in Peking was but a puppet of Japan, '[’ho 
internal disintegration of China had reached its lowest 
depths. 

The once proud Celestial Empire, the Middle Iving- 
dom, the centre of civilization, ruptured by the penetra- 
tion of, imperialist economy first in its search for mardeets 
and then for spheres of investment ; bo'und and humi- 
liated by a mass of treaties ; 'with some of her territory 
•wrested from hex’ as colonies, concessions and naval buses; 
with foreign troops on her soil and foreign navies patrol- 
ling hex- waters and rivers ; with foreigners loa-diug if, 
over her people whom they regarded as ixiferiors ; herself 
a prey to xyarlords and internal oppression arid chaos- 
had become a plaything of the Powers. Ilor poa.sunts 
were tied to foreign firms, her peasant handicrafts fust 
disappearing before imported goods, hor workers em- 
ployed in foreign firms, and her central government was. 
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bill a notion maintained by tlie Powera for their own 
uonvenienoe. Old China had been destroyed. 

“No dogs or Chinese allowed,” ran a notice in & 
Shanghai pnrh. 


The special rights of foreigners inoluded (1) trial by theJr own 
consuls and by their own Idw; (2) their own seml-lndapandent states 
— t'.o , poosesslons and setilements ; (3) colonies taken from Chinese 
territory, a.g,, Hongkong ; 14) garrisons, naval bases and navies on 
Chines© soil or in Chinee e watore ; (5) the fo reign-controlled 
Legation Quarler in the Chines© capital (Hefcinq) ; (6) foreiQn-ownerl 
and Controlled railways and factories; (7) the demllitarlflation of 
certain ateas of China : (8) foreign control of the tariff rate and 
of the Maritime Customs Deparlment, the halt Kevanue Department, 
and the Post Office ; (P) foreign advi.sers appointed to other 
Governtnent departments ; (10) special mining and other rights. 
HU tho-ie war© reatrietJons on China's independence, fit the same 
time China nominally still maintained her own government, so she 
was not a colony. This is what is meant when It ia said that China 
was then a Bomi-calony, neither independent nor yet a complelo 
colony. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST THE WAliLORDS AND THE 
FOREIGN IMPERIALISTS 


" I am Chang ftoiB the [ovindnef. 

On stiike m the strsefb of Shanghai 
For the sake of the Revolution 
I fight, I fatarve, I dle.''^ 

After the falluro of the 191 1-1 1 rovohiLinn tho Iviiom- 
’intaitg had fought, a roiirgnard action. lt,H rising agiiinat; 
Tuan in 191 B had failed, but in 19 R* it had iilayotl ii part 
in frustrating Yaan’fl soltcmas lo becorno Emperor. In 
1918, when the pro-JapaneBe clique of warlordt) drove 
from Peking the nominal ProHident of Chirm, In, who 
snceoeded on Yuiin’a death, he had the romtrautti of tire 
1912 Parliament tied to Canton, there to set up a govorn- 
lueut. It did not last long, but on the basis of its rem- 
nants and of the newly growing strength of the Kiiomin- 
tang a new government was formed there which, in 1921, 
©looted Dr. Sun Yat-sou, Prosident of China. However, 
at first, it scavoely controlled Kwangtuug province, Thna 
there were again iw« Govornmeiits in China. 

Meanwhile events inside and outside Ohiria were 
awakening a powerful national inovcinont. 

One of tho first acts of the Soviet Govornmout in 1917 
was to denounce all unequal treaties with China Though 
Japan and the Allied governments tried to supprotm the 
news it could not bo hidden. This declaration, maldng 
tho first real breach in the system of foreign domination 
of China, opening the way to the treatment of her as an 
equal among the nations, eyeroised an enormous and 


^ "To Lenin," poem by Langston Hughes. 
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constant elTect on Ciiinose politics. At last there bad 
appeared one great state friendly to Cliina.^ 

When in May, 1919, it became known iii China that 
the Chinese delegations from the Poking and Canton 
Governments to the Versailles Peace Confei’ence, due to 
the attitude of tho Canton delegation, had both refused 
to sign tho Versailles Treaty because it handed over 
Shantung to Japan, there were immediate and spontaneous 
deinonstratious throughout the country. Fifteen thou- 
sand students came out on the streets of Peking and 
stormed the Goveinrnent offices, crying out lor the dis- 
missal of the pro-Japaneso ministers who were selling 
the country. 

In 1915 tho first trado union in China had been or- 
ganised at Hongkong. It was the first real, organised 
sign of life of the new proletariat. Now the workers 
joined the students in the streets. By June 4th 1,090 
students were under arrest, but a.s tho men were 

^ Neoohalions to end the treaties wore actually begun in Ds- 
cesnbci, 1917, but in the {ollowmq Maich lapan and the filhos 
forced the Pobinq Government to withdravr its ambassador from 
Moscow, Id break off lelations with the U.S S H , and to continue 
payiny the Tiiariut portion of the Boxer indomnlty to tho White- 
guards. Soviet declarations a'tempting to roBumo negotiations 
were made in 1919 and 1920. Iho hist point in the 1920 decla- 
ration read : The Government of tho Ruofcian Sooiahsl Fedaiated 
Soviet Republic declarer void all tioaties concluded by ttie former 
Government of Russia In China, i<”nounceE all the amiexations of 
Chinese tanilorlty, all the c-incaasions in China, and returriB to 
China free of charge and for ever, all that was ravenou'-ly taken 
from hei' by the Tsar's Government and by the Russian bourgeoisie.” 
(Quoted V D.YaUQno\\,R‘i‘'Sm and ihc. Soviet Union in ihc Far 
Ea<it, London, 1932 ) But It was not until 1924 that, with Dr Welling- 
ton Koo as Foreign Minister, the Peking Govsuiment isopened 
negotiations. Then a new Ireaty and a number of declarations 
were made by which the above was pul Into efieot, tho Tsarist share- 
of the Boxer indemnity urod for Chinese education and the pra- 
viounly fsarlat Chlnsse Eastein R^lway by agreement put under 
joint control Plso in August, 1917, after her declardtion of war 
on Got many and flustria-HUngaiy, China ended their ccnce.BBione 
and unequal Treaties These cancellations were conlirmed In the- 
1921 Sino-Garman Treaty, 
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jailed the women Htndeiita tooic theif plueea. A maaa 
boycott of Japan was proclaimed, and ntn'ead like tire. 
In .lime the workers in Japanose and other J'oroigu-ownod 
mills in Shanghai, struck, and were I'ollowed by tlie 
workers in Peking and Tsiiigtao. Ju a short while three 
pro-JapianGSe ministers were lorced to rosigu and the 
Chmego delegations at Vorbailles stood their gromul. So 
powerful was the boycott that by .bmnary next year the 
Japanese Government itselJ was iirepared lo reoonsiiler 
these clauses of the Versailles Treaty, lint the Ohineae 
refused anything except full cuncollation . 

The Labour movemcut developed rapidly and by the 
end of 1919 there were over 20 trade nuioufi of a kind 
in Canton and over 50 in Shanghai, though they wove 
mostly small In 1920 May Day was colohraled in China 
for the first time. In lOlL the dhsmgbai (lenoral Labour 
Union was formed. Next year the great and RucccsHfiil 
Hongkong Seamen’s strike occurred, when all Hongkong 
workers came out in sympathy In that year, too, the 
first Ohineae National Labour Oonforesneo was hold in 
Canton. The movement, however, received a sovere ohook 
when in 19211 tho warloi-d Wn Pol-fn shot down a congvesa 
of railway workers and there began a period of iMjpression 
everywhere outside Canton. 

These years were also marked by one of tlio greatest 
literary renaissances of modern times. In 1917 a group 
of young scholars in Poking discarded tho old cluHSioal 
language and literary forms and liegaii to write in the 
language of the people of North China (pM-hria). Two 
of its leaders were Hu Shih (till recently Ambassador in 
the U. 8. A.) and Lu Hsun (after whom the North" 
Western Academy of Arts is named). The third was Chon 
Tn-hsin. This renaissance exorcised a powerful iiiHiiira- 
tion amongst tho students and is still flowering today.” 
At this time, too, tho modern Chiirese women’s movotnont 
was boi’u, with its demands fhr sex equality and tho end 


■’See Lzvitiff China, ed. Edgar Snow, I.ondon, 1930, for oxamptes 
of tha writings of some of the leadets of the niovemanti 
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oi' foot binding and the old mufriago system, Out of the 
demonatvations of 1919 and 1920 there also arose the 
organised students’ unioiia which have played so 
considerable a part in the national revolutionary move- 
ment. 

The American Oongress had likewise refused to ratify 
the ‘Versailles Treaty. Awakened by the extent of J,ipanese 
ambitions in China and Siberia and desiring to break 
Anglo-Japanese co-oporation, the United SUtes Govern- 
ment summoned the Washington Conlerenco in 1921. 
Faced with the Ohineso boycott, the increasing defeats 
of the Jaiianeso occupation forces in Siberia,^ and the 
threat of American sanctions unless she climbed down, 
the J.ipaucwG Govoiminout gave way and agreed to with- 
draw from Shantung, Northern Manchuria and Siberia 
while iho Anglo-,1 apanese Alliauco was nominally ended. 
The outcomo of this Oonforence was the Four Naval Pact, 
osfcaliliahing the .1 : 5 t ,3 naval ratio between 'U.S.A. 
Ilritain and Japan ; nud the Nine Power Treaty, which, 
agreed “ to respi-ot the sovereignty, the independenoo, and 
the torritorial and administrative integrity of China ; 
and to provide the fullest and most unombarnisHod oppor- 
tunity to Oliina to develop and maintain for herself an 
effeoLivo and stable government, to use their inllueuce 
for the purpose of maintaining the principle of oqual, 
opportunity for tlie ooimnerce and industry of all nations 
throughout the territory of China,” and to stop seeking 
spociai rights. )3ut the previous unequal treaties, iudem- 
nitioH ami the customs, Halt and other controls remained 
intact, the Japanese were allowed to retain all newly 
acquired special rights in Southern Manchuria, and China 
had to pay Japvu it inillion gold yen for the privilege of 

'And (ilao In Ontnr Mongolia whets in 1921 JapahSEio tind While 
Eubaian puppat cjov0minonl3 waro overthrown. Thn people of 
Outer Mongolia, led by ihe Mongolian Peoolo'fi RovTlutionary 
Party, set up the autonomous Republic of Oular Mongolia m 1924, 
•which, outside tho LI S.S R., ts the most damocralic and progressiva 
State In flaiu, In 1936 it slgnsil a Pact of Mutual Defenoo with the 
TJ.S.S.R. (See Russia, Japan aiul Mongolia, O D. E. Phillips, 
London, 1942). 
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having yhantiing handed back to her, For tea ycan- 
these two treatieia ruled interimtiotial alTaii'.s in the 
Pacific. 

The Washington Treaty oaino into force in 102,^. Tliat 
same year the Kuomintaug Govonnuent in Oaiilon, nsing 
hired troops, launched a northern campaign vvhi(!h was 
to unify China under Knoinintang rule. Tt wa.s a fiance). 
The leaders of the hired troops were little hotter than 
warlords who, making arrangwnents with those against 
whom they wpro BiippoHcd to light, found they could 
profit by turning against Dr. Sun. Ho narrowly oscapod 
from Canton with his life. The Kuomiulang, the loader 
of the new bourgeoisie, found it had to plan again. Next 
year, however, Kuomintaug forces under the leader- 
ship of Chiang Kai-shek®' and others raauagod to ro-ea- 
tahlish themselves in Canton and the way was o])oned 
for a tremendously creative poriod lor the whole national 
movement. 

The Communist Party of China had starlod in Ill'll, 
and though small and showing many woaknoHaea in rogard 
to work among the peasantry, it was very energotio. In 
the towns the workers wore growing more olass-oousoiouB 
and beginning to organise. Even the countryside was stir- 
ring. The defeat in 1922 and a groat demonstration of hri- 
tish, French, United States. Japanese, Portugue.se and Italian 
warships outside Canton in 1 924, made tho Kuomintaug 
leaders, already impressed with the great success of the 
Soviet Union, decide to launch out on new lines. They 
had realised earlier that to bnild a modern army they 
needed foreign advice. In 19215 Sun Jiad sent a friend, 
Morris Cohen, to recruit army officers in Canada and the 
United States, hut though many agreed to serve, thoir 


® Chiang Kai-shek, as a young officer, had foinod the 1911 
revolution. He was not, as la Boinetimes Btaled, the son of d poor 
peasant, but came from a rich peasatii-amall landloid family with 
minor official connections In coclal origin, early caroiu' and 
position in the revolptjonnry movement at thi.), time h© had .'iom® 
similarities with Ndpoleon, up to and Inoludlng the "whiff ot 
grapeshot." 
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Uov 0 i’nnion.tH fovbado Uieiu to leave. The Kuomintang 
thei-etore turned to the Soviet Union, whose sympathy for 
China had been Bliown consistently since 1917 and Cor 
which Sun had a great and growing admiration. Many 
Soviet army offieera wore willing to help and went to 
Canton in a private oaxraciby. A fow air instructorB came 
from Wuinuir Gorniany also. Borodin was invited to 
ooiuo and advise tho Knominlang, and two Anioricans 
were asked to help witlj publicity. Oliiang Kai shok 
paid a four mouths’ visit to the Soviet Union. 

To establish itself as tho efficient loader oC the national 
movement, the ICnoinintung called a Reorganiaatiou Oon.~ 
fereucG in 1924. Ks declaraiion of polio v began by 
analysing llie slalo of China, saying , “ The Binali iner- 
ch.miB aro becoming b.iukrnpt ; the small handicraft- 
workers are losing thou- work, dogeuorating into 
vagrants and baudith ; and the farniera, unable to till 
their own land, aro selling out at cheap prices, as the 
cost of living is becoming dearer and the taxes are be- 
coming heaviei'. Such oouditious of desolation are found 
on every hand.’’ Thou tho Coiiforonce, recognising that 
“only if tho peasants and workers join in can tho national 
revolution bo vicloi ions,” otieued the ranks to iieasdiitB 
and workers, and gave the party definito aliape with a 
(JoiigrosH elected by tho membership and a Central Exe» 
cutivG Commitlee oleoted liy Congress to hold all power 
lietwoBU CongreasoH. 'I’he 0 E.G„ in turn, elected a Political 
Council of uino to handle day-to-day muttors, and it also 
(d)ose tho memhors of the National Government in 
Canloii, w'ho miglit or might not bo meinbera of the 
political Council. The syatom of hiring mercenary troops 
was ended. Instead the first National Army in Chinese- 
history, a now army of volunteers trained in tho prin- 
ciplos of tho lvnoinirita)ig— Nationalism, Democracy, and’ 
People’s Livelihood— -was brought into being and the 
Whampoa Military College sot nx). These three pi inoiplee 
of Snn Tat-sen wore moi’o concisely expressed in the 
Xiarty prog r ammo ol 1 934 as equalisation of land hold- 
ings, the nationalisation of large industries and public* 
ntililief), tho imconragement oi state owned capital, the- 
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Biidiug oi all unequal IrciiLios, 1‘reotloiu of .-.ijcofth, i)l [H'chh 
and iiBsembly, the organiButioii of peasant uuious and lirado 
uniotiB, the self-determination of all natinns within < 'liina 
{Mongols, Tibetans, Gtu tho introdnotion of universal 
iuiffrago, sex equality in all its aspocts, and enorgotio 
efforts for universal odncation. Thus tho Knornint.ang 
oeasod to be a loose group of mercliants, industrialistH, 
intollectuala and students and bociimo a mass party 
leading a national revolutionary movement. Tho imme- 
diate objoGts, as set out in the Party Manifesto of January 
23rd, 1924, wore to drive out militarists, reduce routs 
and extend democratic rights and organisations.'^ 

To achieve such a programme would have meant a 
tromeudous advance for the wholo peoplo, and the Oom- 
munist Party of China had no hesitation in declaring its 
support. In August, 1924, tho Kuomintang deoidod to 
allow OommuniBts lo become individual mombors of the 
Kuomintaug and bo elected to all positions, while the 
Oommunist Party maintained its own individual orgatiiaa- 
tion, Its slogan was, “March separately, strike togotber.” 
Such independont organisation was made necesHary by 
the^ separate iuteroBts of tho workers in the gouoral 
national movement and beoaTiso the compromising position 
of tho Ohinese capitalists in the revolution was foi'eseou, 
from tho oxperieuoos of China in 1911 as well as the ox- 
perieucos of oth.er countries.® 

® Ghinais a land of various peoples. The Han or ChlneiiU pioper 
great ma)onty. The Mongols Tibelane, Qud various Turkic 
(Mohammedan) peoples also form largo national groups ; Mongolia 
and Tibet being diclinot national area.s. In Smfclarig two-thirds of 
the people are non- 'fhiness. In Kansu and Shcinsi the Hoyan 
people form a large national group, whilo in thi- South-Wect ure 
the Tal people, tho Mons (Mtao), the Nosu (Lolo), the Yaas and 
smaller groupings. 

’ After its 1924 Gonfarenoe the Kuomintang was not a party 
in the stricl sense ot the word, but an organlflation uniting morobnis 
and reproBQntatives of difforent cIqsbOs 

* See^' The Political Tasks of the UnlvernJly of tho Poopkw of 
aspasoh byj V. Stalin, May, 1923, in Marxi'mit anti 
wtm National anil Colonial Question, Joseph Stalin, p. 189. 
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With their now legal position trade tinions and peasant 
assooiations grow rapidly. Tlia Communist Party, \vhioh 
at the beginniiiR of had 800 mexubors, by the end 
of the year had grown to ;5,.500. The trade tmions grew 
■Jrom iiVOOOO members in May, 1924, to 540,000 in May, 
1925. The rising eost of living in the towns was leading 
to a renewal of working-class activity. In May, 19S5, 
in a strike in Shairghai, a .Japanese foreman killed a 
Chinese worker. Students and workers, demonstrating 
against this, were shot dow’n by the Shanghai Settlement 
police. Shanghai came out on general sirike, with 
nationiil, political and economic demands. Hankow and 
Canton followed. A demonstration in Canton was fired 
on by troops from the Anglo-Prench concession. Hong- 
kong went on general strike.*’ Workers’ guards wei’e 
i'orined in Canton. In 1925 the second National Labour 
Conference sot np the All-China Pecleration of Trade 
tTniona. The country was set for a great effort. 

In Juno, Lj2(5, tlio Nationalist armies began to advance 
northwards from Canton to clear the country of warlords 
and to ond Iho unequal treatment of China. On July 
llLli they wore outside Changsha. In August, Feng 
yu-lisiaug, wlio had become steadily more progressive, 
deolarod (or the National canso.^” By October 11th all the 
Wuhan citio.s, Jlankow, Wuchang, Hanyang, were in the 
liands ot the National forces, and Chiang Kai-shek was 
advancing dowu the Yangtze towards Nanking and 
Hhangliai. 

In the wuko of the advancing Nationalist armies 
poasants organiHod themselves into unions, disarming the 


'' Tho Ilongkoiig iitrlko was not called off till October, 1926, 
It was the Innyoht ctriko in tho world. 

Fong wan praviouBly h stibordinate of the warloid Wu Pai-fu 
end known aa the Christian Conertil. Discipline in hn> ainiies was 
tjetter than In most and h© sought a fcocial purpoae, He organised 
political work craona his troops, pul forwaid progressive slogans, 
and visltnd the U.S.S R. 

1' Wuhan it) tho iiuitie givon to tho union of these three cltiea 
'sn the middle yangfee—Hankow, Wuchang, Hanyang. 
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armed landlord militia (oal led Mintuan) that had been the 
basis ol each landlord’s private power ; in the towim 
worhei's formed trade uniona and won wage iucreiiHes ; in 
front ofthe armies went propagandists who, on the basis 
o£ the 1924 programme, ar-oiised the vieoiilo. d'ho 
Nationalist Army itself, ovoti though political education 
within it was uneven, was a now army proudly lighting 
lor principles. Though poorly equipped, oven by Ohineao 
sLandarde, its morale gave it victory. Ondor the banner 
of the united National Movement tlio wliolo country was 
awakening. New vistas of freedom and prosperity were 
opening out as the old force.s of reaction — tiio warloi'd 
armies and the landlord guarils — went down one by one. 

But even in 1921 there had been a group of old Kuo- 
mintaiig members who bad opposed the radical 
policies of Dr. Sun. After the reorganiHUtiou of iho Kuo- 
mintang in Canton, the Merchants’ Volunteer Corps, 
armed guard of tho Canton Merchants’ Guild, had slagod 
an unsuccessful rising against the Kuonnutang Govern 
ment. Later the progressive Socretiiry-Gonoral of the 
Kuomintang was murdered. After Bun’s douLh in 1925 
tho Right Wing became more open. It left Canton and 
organised the Western Hills group in Bhunghai.^'* It was 
composed of merchants, bankers, and property owners in 
tho foreign conoessious and had connootions witli tlic 
landlords who were violently opposed to tho poasanl 
organisations. Such groups had always pi'ovidod a large 
share of the money for paying the Kuomintang aruiioB. 


Membership of these Miuiiutit was rsfitiicted to tho rioh 
peasants and landlords or their nominsea, e.g., n pennant with ICi 
acres of land (the average peasant holding was soma 2'^ acrar.) 
provided one infantryman, the landlord with 3S acred provided 
five Infantrymen and two cavalrymen, China, a Survey, heng tin 
Fu, London, 1927, p. 62, This writer calcnlataa that In China ai 
that time there were some 20,000 big landlords, some 200 , 00 ( 
to 300,000 small landowners or gentry, and some one to one 
and a half million rich peasants (Tttkhao). To estimrito their influ" 
enoe they should be thought of as famtlien, not individuals]. 

The name comes from the Western Hills near Peipmg, but the 
basis of the group was in Shanghai, 
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‘Ohiiuig Kni-shek, inatle Coniinander in-Cliief oi Ihe 
'Niilionahst nnnioH in 192(1, raised $500,000 irom the 
merclinnth of Ctmton to pvovido for tlie Northern Expe- 
dition, Already in ihe early ijart of that year, -while 
still til Canton, he had shown a tciidpncy to loan to the 
Right by temiiorarily arresting soino trade union and 
Communist leadors. Now the succeBs of the Northern 
Expedition charply raised the question of the future 
de-velopinent of the National Movonient and especially of 
a solution of the land problem. 

To intimidate the movement foreign Powers made a 
show of force. Foreign troops wore rushed to Shanghai, 
nominally to protect the Settlement. British troops 
clewed strikers trom the docks of Canton. Military 
deraonslrations of one kind or another were made both 
in North and South China. The Northern militarists 
ware given anus. At the same time it was indicated 
that Britain might be prepared to negotiate with the 
Eight Wing ; iviiile the Japanese, also for their own 
cuds, were working with the Right Wing to splil themove- 
meut. In February, by the Ohon-O’Malley Agreement, 
Britain returned the Hankow and Kinkiang concessions 
to China, though the areas woro still to be covered by 
special arrangements. Thai was one side. 

The ]wasaiit,4’ unions, growing rapidly, were scaring 
tho landloids— and many officers in the Kuomiatang 
armies had landlord connections. The workers in Hankow 
hud struck for higher wages once tho city was in Nation~ 
alist hands. The wage of coolies rose from 6s. to 14s. 
a month. The programme of tho Nuomintang for bettor 
conditions, rent reductions, peasant unions aud trade 
unions was being carried out. Even the Chinese indus- 
irialisls, who were looking for the defeat of the warlords 
who were ruining trade, and for tlio end of the conces- 
sions and the foreign control of the Chinese Customs, 
began to hesitate. That was another side. 

Also, as the Nationalist armies had advanced north, 
warlord troops, headed by their old officers, had joined 
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them. Perhaps some 60,000 men had lol't, Oanlon 
July, 19^6. By early 19^7 the Nationaii.si ai'jnu‘,4 utim.- 
bered some 150,000- 200,000. The oOieei'H oJ' the iiiiitt' 
that came over "were mostly complete J'oactiouariea who 
had joined what seemed the winning side. In any ca&t 
such troops neoiled to bo paid, and w'ho was to itiiy them 
if the wealthy Right Wing members of llio Knominlang 
did not ? asked these politicalh un(.‘ducate(i ollicorH. 
Moreover the best, tlie most pohtically oonscious units 
of the Nationalist armies were the ones who, because of 
their keenness and position in tlie van, had antl'erod most 
in battle. That was a third side. 

On February Slst, 1927, Oeneral Chiang Kai-shok 
made a speech to a private Knomintaug mooting criti- 
cising the Communists. On March 9lh it was published. 
On March 10th the O.E.C, met in Wuhan without its 
Right Wing members — or Chiang. When later in March 
Nanking fell to the Nationalist forces, foreign Powers 
decided to take the offensive and, on tlie proto.vt of the 
anti-foreign actions of the retreating warlord armies, 
which they blamed on to the Nationalist forces, bom- 
barded the town. General Chiang apologised for the 
incident. At the end of March the Shanghai workers 
rose and seized the Chinese city to bold it for the Nation- 
alist forces. But in April, after Chiaiig’s forces had come 
in, the workers were bloodily suppressed. In Canton 
Right Wing military groups did the same. Tlie Shanghai 
bankers, satisfied that here was one section of the Natioix- 
alisl armies which would keep tlie poasiiuls and worltoi's- 
in their places and not push demands about treaties to 
the point of injuring trade, began to a<lvanc 0 loans to 
Chiang’s armies. In April the Right Wing of the Ktto« 
niintang called a convention and ajipoiulotl the Nanking 
Government, 

The Annual Res?, liter for 1927 wrote : " The situation 
(in February and early March) was so tense, that a break 
with the powers seemed imminent, but the caution ami, 
ves|,rtunt with which they handled the Nanking incident 
iifforded the Chinese elements who were by no ineaiie. 
anti-foreign, the opportunity for usaerting thomsoltea. 
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At the eccl of iMai'cli, the Chambers of Oonnaeroo aud. 
many other pxiblio hiatiUitions had cabled thogoveriimeritH 
concerned to apblogiae for tho Nanking incident and uak 
for non-intervention in Ohina’H international all'aira. At 
the same time they showed their confidence in General 
Chiang Kai-sheli by giving him financial and other aid ” 

Faced with the deaortion of the Right, and the relent- 
less pressure and intrigues of the landlords and foreign 
Powers, one by one the more reactionary leaders of tho 
Wuhan armies began to suppress the peasant iinioiis and 
working-class organisationH, to rebel against the Wuhan 
Government and negotiate with Nanking, 'riien tho 
monibers of the Wuhtin Government itself, men of little 
faith in tho people, alarmed by these robellioiis and 
desertions of army officers and by economic sabotage 
from merohants in Wuhan, first wavered and then, in 
May, began to move towards repressive policies. In June 
Feng Yu-heiang went over to Nanking. 

During the whole period the peasants’ unions, the 
trade unions and the Communist Party had gi’own in 
strength but, confronted first with the desertion of a 
major section of the army leaders and the forces under 
their command, and then of tho leaders of the Wuhan 
Government and tho rest of the army leaders, they were 
too weak and too inexperienced to save the situation, 
though they had long foreseen that the Right Wing were 
unreliable allies, ’J'hore were nearly three million or- 
ganised workers in China in May, 1927, but they were 
divided among many mostly small and local unions. In 
January, 1937, there were two million organised peasants 
who, a few months later, had grown to some ten millions. 
Tho Communist l-’arty had some 30,000 members in May ; 
at fcbe end of June it was nearly 60,000. These are not 
largo figures for a population of 450 flaillions and most 
of the new recruits were only just awaliening to poUtioai 
iifo.^'*‘ Moreover the leadership was often bad ; while the 

See " China," one of Stalin’s speeches in Marx^im and t,}as 
National and ColtinM Question, pp. 204-221, for an analysib of 
the Btages and the forces In the revolution. 
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Commnuiat Party Secretary, Chen Tn-hBiu, and one ffrou]) 
were for co-operation with tlie Peft Kuoiianlang leaders 
whatever the coiioesBioua they demanded,'-'’ olherw uiuUn- 
the inlluence of Trotsky Avero Cor prooiidlatiUH Ulu i-iplit 
hy forming SovioLa, and it waa extremely dillkiulfc for 
the Party to maintain a steady conrso avoiding botli lliose 
disasters. 

Though in contrast to 191 i, all over tho world tlio 
Left wing movements in uaiiitalist countries, ospecially 
the Communist Parties, were alivo to tho faot that 
fraternal relations hotwei‘n nations must bo built in 
action ; though Tom Mann and other working-class 
leaders came from many countries to domonstrato soli- 
darity with the OhinosG xieople, the peoplos of Britain 
and America, of Germany, Japan and Franco Avoro not 
yet sufficiently awakened to prevent their govornuiontB 
pursuing a policy of threats and bribery dosugnod to split 
the Nationalist movement. 

By July ropresaion Avas comphdo over all tho Wuhan 
territories and over all China; only in tho torriturios 
controlled by the armies of Feng Yu-hsiang was there uo 
slaughter of progressives. At tho end of A.uguut the 
Nankiug Government, set up by the Hight Wing in JMiiy, 
became the official Kuomintang Govonimeut. Wang Ghing- 
wei Avho hud arrived in Chinn in April and had gone to 
Wuhan, slipped oft' abroad again, delivorin.« an anti- 
communist speoch at Canton by way of farewell. 

Thus the internal and oxiermil forces of reaction 
again, as in 1911, provod stroagor than tho forces of tho 
revolution and the Right Wing of the Kuomintang began 
to repress the progressive forces as Yuan Shih-kai had 


After 1927 Chen Tu-halu became a Trotskyist, a traitor to 
his own people. 

In 1924- Wang Ching-wei had become head of tho propaganda 
department of tho Kuomintang. In January, 1926, he was made 
ohairman both of the C.E.C, and of tho Canton Governmont. In 
March of that year, following Chleng's arrest of some of tho Left" 
'■wing leaders, ha left for Europe. 
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I'epressod the Kuomintaug in 1913. So began the 
tragedy of the leu-yeav period o£ civil -war. To defend 
the interests of the pooplo the progressive forces tried 
to savo what they oonUl oi' the gains of the revolution, 
and the policy o£ repression and capitulation met with 
iiorce resistance from the peasants and 'workers, from the 
Oomiaunists and those members of the Kuomiutaiig who 
remained true to the policies of 1924. In the South, 
army unitn under Yob Ting and Ho Lang rebelled and 
took Nanchang ; by September they were in control of 
Swaiiow. They held it till October and, when driven back 
by Kuomintang forces, Ohn Teli (one of Ho Lung’s 
olliceral and a few units escaped to join with peasant 
partisan bands in Kiangsi and set np Soviets. Peasant 
Soviets wore also set ap in Northern Ivwanglung. In 
Dooomber the revolutionary forces I'oae in Canton and 
hold the city for throe days. The defeat of this gallant 
rearguard action led to great slanghtei". 9'he revolutionary 
forces, suffering groat losses, were for the time being 
scattered but not broken. 

At Nanking tliero was confusion. Relations were 
broken off with the Soviet Union and all Soviet consuls 
expelled, save from Sinkiang and the Chinese Kastern 
Railway. But to prevent the Nanking Government ever 
again showing any interest in the plans it had renounced, 
the foreign troops sent to Shanghai in 1 937 were kept 
there by all the Powers. It was not until the spring of 
193d, afUw a government had boon set up which would 
suit the foreign Powers*-^ and the Shanghai bankors that 
the Nanking armies wore able to resume what had boon 
the military purpose of the National armies, namely to 
march on i’eking anil bring China under one rule. Bat 


^'^ThoBOin Canion were arrested after the Cointnune. Only 
Pai Chung-hsi of their former Kuomintang friends visited them 
in priuon, only T. V. Sooiiq at Nanking interested himfielf in thew 
roleaBe. 

•t'l Teichman A#ih>s o/ Vhintt (p. 49): "In 1928 Britain took 
the lead in reorganising the new Nationalist Govsrnraeat of the 
Kuomintang." 
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thoiigli the United Statea imdeven Bi'iUiin might toh'iudf 
some slight nniiication. of China nndpv tho Nanking 
Government, there was orio power that would not ovou 
agiee to that. 

Fiom May to .fuly, 1937, Baron Tanaka (author of tho 
infamous Japanesa memorandum of world oomiuosb), 
deoluring that the Nationalist armies ware moving north, 
had again landed Japanese troops in Bhaulung In I9_3h 
they were still there to bar the way to Chiang's armieti 
which had resumed the Northern March to Teking. They 
drove advance units of the Chinese army back from 
Tsinan and, as Chang Tso-lin (the Manchurian svarlord 
who then controlled Peking) seemed to bo edging towards 
an agreement with Chiaug, they threatened to ootuipy 
south Manchuria too, unless he withdrev/ to his own 
domains. He obeyed but, on his journuy bnolt from 
Peking to Mukden by train, they blow it up and killed 
him. Of all tho imperialist poweis who had t)ppoBGd tho 
Nationalist movement of 1925-37, Japan was tints reveal- 
ing herself as the prime enemy of even tho slightost roor- 
ganisation of China. 

However, even the most adventurist of the Japauoso 
imperuUistB were not yet ready for a major clash. Kuo- 
mintang forces eventually entered Poking ; Chang Hsueh" 
liang, son and snccessor of Chang Taolin, came to tonms 
with the Kuomintang. In December, 1928, the linomin- 
lang flag flew over the whole of Manchuria, and in 1929 
tho Japanese troops withdrew from Bhantung. 

The Nanking Government’s policy of unifl(3iUion from 
tho top through agreement with warlords was essentially 
contradictory. Though tho power of the warlords had 
been broken in tho lower Yangtze and uvouud Hankow, 
Pel.g Yii-hsiang still held Bhensi and Hopei ; Yen Tlsi- 


That same year (1929) loo, Chang Ilsueh-liamj, biaoklng tho 
Sffio-.Sovtet Tioaty of l92'i, arrea*ed all the Soviet employaes of 
Ihe Chinese Eastern Hallway end tolzed the lino. The Soviet 
Union had to employ force to reatora the bltualicn and secure tha 
obaervar ce ol the Treaty. 
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shall, Shansi ; Chang Ilaueh-liang, the three noi’th-eastern 
provinces ; and out of the Nationalist armies came a 
new group led by Li 'I’snngien. and Pai Chung-hsi. There 
were other smaller warlords especially in Szechuan and 
Yunnan. The attempts of the Nanking Government to 
get them to disarm their troops led to revolts. First Id 
and Pai, who were linally driven from Hankow to their 
stronghold in Kwangsi, and then in 1928 and again in 
lO.'lO, Feng and Yen revolted.^® Chang Hgueh-liang came 
to Chiang’fl rescue. He demanded that Feng and Ten cease 
hostilities and marched his troops to Peiping.^^ Ten 
returned to hia own province and Feng retired to the 
mountains of Shantung for meditation. In 1931 a 
dissident Knomintaug group consisting of Sun Fo, Hu 
Han-min and others set up a short-lived “government” 
ill Canton with the hacking of General Chen Chi-tang, 
a local general who had driven out the Nanking governor 
and installed himself in his place. When this “govern- 
ment” collapsed General Chen and the Kwangsi leaders 
organised the South-West Political Council, which for 
five years behaved almost as an independent government. 
During 1931 Chang nsueh-iiang maintained his troops 
in Peiping. They were still there when the .lapanese 
occupied Mukden on the night of September la, 1931. 
’Elsewhere smaller militarists were kept in quiescence 
by being given the title of Pacilication Commissioner and 
by being allowed to rule alongside the Nankingappointcd 
civil governor. Tho armies of these CominiBaionevs ware 
also honoured with the title of Peace PreBervation OorpB. 

The troublo with tho warlords and dissident groups 
Avas but one instance of how, in cutting itself oil from 
tlie people and turning to a policy of repression, tho Kuo- 


That foreion powern -waro not without mlereet in these 
moves to keep China WiBumted was shown by the acceptance 
of the post of cubtomsi controller at I'ientEin under Yen Hsl-sban 
In 1930 by Lennox Simpson (I’utnam Wscile), a well-known British 
agent. To appeaes tb® warlord groupt. the Nanking Govathment 
in 1928 legally reoogniced thr> payment of the land tex to the 
provincial goveinmenta instead of the central goirerninehts. 

The name had been changed from Peking to Peiping In 1928. 
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niiutaniT had deprived itself of the .stienpth il, tu't‘d<'(l 
even to achieve its capitalist purpcses, let alone tlio 
purposes of the national movemtnit as a whole*, ''i’he 
budget reforms came to little^^ wliik* (Ihuieso-owned 
industry scarcely expanded. Chinese owned entton sjiio 
ning mills for example had tluinbered 77 in T.hl.'li, tu Id.'lO 
there were only hi, while) foreian-owiK d mills had risen 
from 117 to 4G. Clnna roinaincd loss uidiislrialihed Hum 
oven India and, as late as of tJio *71.00 million ol in- 
dustrial capital invested in Chinn, only a quarter was 
Chinese. Foreign investinouta in Oovormiieiit ami raihvtty 
bonds added another '7150 million lo tlie total of foieigu 
investments. 

The foreign policy of tho Nanking govei'iimout, which 
had as its objectivs negotiations for ending tho unequal 
treaties was hamstrung by the same wenlviiPHS. 'Die 
government managed to got an agri'etnenl tiud ClilneHO 
courts .should be allowed to try cenuiti chisHes ol ease.s in 
which foreigners w 010 involved ; to socui'i* a little inoro 
control over its post-ollice ; and lo gel, an xlmerican 
instead of a Britisher in control of its salt revciinos. 
Britain was persuaded to follow tlio Amorioan oxamide 
and use the annual Boxer iiidoi unity payment for stimu- 
lating her own trade iu China, and for educational 
purposes. On the tpiestiou of tariff autonomy there was 
much resistance till, at tho end of 19*7!), the American 
government hnaliy gave way and compelled Britain un- 
willingly to follow her example. Them only .lapan held 
out against turifl freedom for China. In IhiiO she too 
agreed, and next year China issued its lirst Ifiriffl, Bates 
were low, e&pi'cially for clas'^ea of goods traded iu by 
Hntaiu, British control ol theCimtoms Borvioe continued. 

Then the Guvoimnout turned to the thorny prob 
lem of oxtra-lenitoriality. The other governments would 
not play. The original purposo of tho oxtra-iorritorial 
clausefl had been ui allow drugs smuggling to continue 


-■* Kve* in B 4 mihtarv t-j-pnniea aiicj poymentr! 00 fofPngji 
loatiB and inderonitis*! came to &0 per c’ent nl the Budget. 
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unliHuippi't'il. Vor tlio .7tiiJiino.se in the di'ug Irtide in 
North Uhiriii and Ijv the international rings using the 
Freueli couces.sion in Hhanffhtii, tins was still their J'nuC" 
tiou. In May, llio (’hinese Governuieut thrcatenert 

to take ivnilatoral action to bring the niitionalb of I’oroigii 
powers unUur Obinoso law. In yopteinber, 1931, the 
Jaiaiaeso invaded Manchnria. In Decomber the Chinese 
(lovorninent tinuonucod the postponeniont of the discus- 
sion.s on o.'ttrii territoriality 

IJy the middle of Jlb’l], hel'ore tlie Japanese iittacb^ 
the Nanking Govornniont controlled hut the province.s o£ 
the lowei- and middle Yangtze and those only by military 
force In i'oroign policy, apart from the matter of the 
titrilT, its Hucoosaes wore scarcely more than nominal iind 
oven iu the matter tjJ' the tarilV the rides had to ho more 
01 ' lea.q iixotl ill acoordaiico with foreign wishes. In the 
oouulryaido landlords were still ae powerful, taxtdion 
was still tis oliaotic its over, local gorernmeiit was iu the 
bauds of the huiuo olass as it had always been, provincial 
govornmeivt was little dillonnt Irom the days of Yuan, 
the majority of the provinces henig rnlod by the old 
warlord gonoruls, the niijiority by governors appointed 
by Nanking, Tlus dilVovence hetwoeu the Nanking Uovemi- 
innnt iuid the former puppet goveruineut at Poking that 
had arisen from 1911, was that while the latter was 
entirely I lio pawn of the warlords and foreign powers, 
the Niuddng Oovarnmeut veiireseuted tho new tiud old 
liiianuial groupings in. Ohirni. iind, to some extent, the 
new industrialist bonvgooiaio, in coalition with inerohaats, 
landlords and the old militarisl elemouts, who were all 
j’eproHonted iu some way in the Government, the Kuo- 
niinlatig Parly, its armies and its civil sorviceB, the 
whole government being very euHceptible lo foreign, 
preBSure 

In Decoinbor, 1931, the ICuomiutaug adopted the Revised 
Organic Law (altoriug the lirst Organic Law of October, 
1928), which was to regularise its system of govorimront. 
By this 1 iw the Central Exeoutive Committee of the 
Kuomintnug apj)ointed tho Proshlenb of China (who was 
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no longer to be an oxecntive president but a eoreinouial 
one as in France in the Third RepublicX the Stale Coun- 
cilloi-H, who included people like Yen Hsi-san and Oiuing 
Hsueli-Liang, in tbia way assodaling them with (he 
government, and the I’reHident and Vice-lb'esidout ol' 
each of the live Yuans — the Executive Yuan (the day 
to day govornment couaisthig o£ Lho heads of tlu? various 
Ministries (Foreign Affairs, War, L’inaiice, etc.), the 
Legislative Yuan, which debated and passed the laws, 
the Judicial Tuan wliieli established and controllod the 
courts, the Examination Yuan, which suporvisod the 
examinations for the Civil Service, and the Control Yuan 
which was to supervise the work ol' the other organs of 
government. Appointment to these Ynaue was controllod 
by the President of the particular Yuan and the O.E.O. 
of the Kuoraintang Though there was a Minister of 
War under the ExecuUve Yuan, military affairs wore 
under the quite separate National Military Council, which 
existed alongside and was guile inclepeiulent of the Exe- 
cutive Yuan. Its members were also a))pointod by the 
O.E.O. of the Euomiiitang.^'^ 

The Kuomintang was thus in direct control of the 
whole state apparatus and the Organic Law confirmed 
its position, established in mid'1927t as the only legal 
party in China. The undemocratic nature of this cousti- 
tution was twofold. First, tho Government was appointed 
by the Central Executive Committee of the Ivuominlang 
Party and not chosen by tho people. 8ooond, thO Kuo- 
mintang was the only legal parly. lYrtios are the 
political expression of classes and, while in a classless 
■society the existence of only one party is a natural ex- 
pression of democracy, in a society with cUiSHes it is a 
negation of democracy. Some writers have at times tried 
to draw a parallel between the existence of only one legal 
(party in China and one legal party In the clasBleas Soviet 


-■* ThifJ ovganic law -wdh sows alieiallonn and ponding the de* 
ctaralion of a new constitution is alill m farce. 
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Uniou. This is the essential Uiltereuce. Also in tho 
Soviet Union the executive govoi'iiments, both central 
and local, are chosen by the vote oi‘ all citizens and aro 
responsible to elected legislatures. Under tho Organic 
Law of r.);50, in China there was no elected government 
and no elected legislatrrre. Fiirthoi- it must be remem- 
bered tliat after 1927 the Knoinintang lost its nature as a 
bloc of classes. However, the Knoinintang was not a 
fascist party. The (inal authority was still tlie Oontral 
Executive Committee elected by a Congress of party 
delegatus. But the systoni introduced after 1 927 of 
appointing the local party officials and the local executive 
committees from above, instead of their being elected 
by the local membership, was a heavy handicap to inner 
party democracy. Einally, however reactionary or dic- 
tatorial a govormnent in China might be, it could not 
be fascist, for China had not reached the stage of mono- 
poly capitalism. 

In its inner politics the Kuomintang was now domi- 
nated by poraona.1 groupings, a hungovei* from the days 
of tho intrigues of the imperial court and t.lie waidord 
period increased hy tho personal power within their own 
sphoi'es given to tho Presidents of the various Yuans, the 
whole arising from tho backward and decentralised eco- 
nomic development of tho country and the Kuornintang’s 
suppression of the people.^^ 

■While much of the party structure of the Kuomin- 
tang, as adapted in 1924, was kept in being the Con- 


Tho throe chief perBonol groupings inside tho Kuomintang 
were tho C C. itwo C.'hon brothare} clique, led by Chen Kuo-fu- 
and Chen Li-|u,*whioh moro or less controlled the party organiBa- 
tion i. <*., the Organisation and Publicity Departments, the secret 
polioe and the Central Political Institute ; the Wang Chmg-wei 
group, which with 1hair master turned traitor in 1938; and the 
Political Science group, which has, on the whole, shown a very 
patriotic attitude in tho present war. (See "The Kuomintang in 
China, Its Fabric and Future,'' byWei Meng-pu, in Paaific Affairs, 
March, 1940.) Compare these Chinesa groups with such British 
groups as the Cliveden Set, the flnglo-German Fellowship, and 
the 1922 Committoe. 
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gressea meb rarely. After 1927, one Oongroai-) mob itt 
1929, another in 1991, and then not till l9;j,'’). 'L’ho 
0. E. G. met twice a year, and clay-to-day power wan in 
the hancla of tho Political Committee. In 192^, the 
Peasants’, tho Workers’, the Youth and Ihe MorcltanlH’ 
departments of the party had been ondod. Tho Kno- 
mintang Headquarter, s, the Organisation Department, 
now kept a dictatorial rule over party airairs. lint after 
the return to China in ID.'IO of Madame Sun Tat-sou it 
■was possible £or those m tin' party who believed in th<^ 
programme ot 1924 to hope lor some revival of the 
earlier spirit. 

Only a few trade unions had managed lo survive 
the auppreasions of 1927. These had either tvever been 
very progressive, like the Kwangtung Moohimics’ Union, 
or like the Chinese yeamen’s Union, they had been Glriotly 
purged. Tho Government’s Labonr Unionl/awol 1929' 
allowed them only a veiw feeble oxistenoo. 

The poverty of the people remahiod desperate, A 
study of Shanghai %vage8 in 1928 showed the average 
earnings of male adult workers in 1928 to ho I (is. a 
month, e , 4a. a week. Even with tho wife and most 
of the children working the average income of a family 
of five was only ;-58s. a month or 7a. 'id. a week, while 
the barest needs of a family of live cost fids. 8d. a 
month.®® And Shanghai wages were tho highest, in 
China I Thus the majority of workers wore oithor 
starving or inoreasingly in debt Moreover, tho evil 
system of labour contractors, first introduced by iorelgn 
firms who, because of language diflioultios had to have 
a “go between’’ between thorn and the men, meant that both 
in mill and mine the contractors got a out from the wages 
of the men they had, with high-sounding promises, 
brought to work. The apprenticeship system, under 
which in old China boys had worked at a trade from 
five to seven years with no pay while learning, was 


Fignjes from hVahi^ Labour issues in China, Lowo Chuan- 
hna, Shanghoi, 1933 (Chinese dollar converted Ql Is. 2d.) 
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horribly fibnaod to got cheiip child labour in the factories, 
Dhild labour and women labour wore almost unprotected. 
Hours wore iiaually 12 to L‘l a day, and in some factories 
workoi'H wont on 1 b, 34 or even 3G hours at a stretch. 
Tboro was no day oil in the week, only occasional lioli- 
days. 'rhe .slums were tho moat terrible of all the world. 

lu the country, side not only were peasants troubled 
with grout famines like that of 11138 wJiieh affected 60 
million people, and floods like that of 1 9.‘U wliicli des- 
troyed tho livelihood of 35 millions but, no more than 
the industrial workers, could they make ends meet. An 
investigation in the early 1920’s in one fairly typical 
village showed that while the net annual income of the 
peasant-owner cultivator from his crops was £15 148., 
his living expenses wore £LG 9s., and he was thus falling 
into debt by l.^s. a y(>ar. Tho tenant peasant having 
to pay the IwBt part of his crop as rent had an income 
of only £l [Os. a year, and though Jiving expenses were 
cut far below tho level of minimmn need yet debts were 
acotimulaiing at a rate of £;j 10s. a year.^” Landlord- 
isnr was everywhere increasing, especially in the aontb, 
Tliore relatively large estates of S,300 acres wore not 
uncommon. Aforo tlian lialf the peasants were tenants, 
and more than half lived in houses made of earth or 
lurnl. Tho division of the fields had gone bo far that 
a half-aoro held was a largo one. The average peasant 
farm in China was only Si acres as against an average 
of fi;i acres in England. 93 per cent of the land was 
now privately owned. Taxes had moroased. Tor exam- 
ple, in Rsjochnau they had risen 55 times in number 
between 1907 and 19, Most of the warlouls wore 
still enforcing the growing of opium in the areas they 
controlled so that they might provide themselves with 
revenue. 

Tho wealthy, instead of investing their money as 
oaictal to oxinuul modem juduslry in China, used it 

CO jigmrjan Chvia, p. 89 (Chinese dollar converted at 1e. 2d.) 

Land UMi'nefiait in Cliina, J. L. Buck. London, 1937. 
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anpi-odiicti-vely to buy laud, which bi-ought, in, hh rout, 
anythiuK from 40 per cent to 80 per cent of the croi)b 
^rowu. China’s silk industry was falling into decay 
and losing all its markets in face of Japanese competition, 
while after 1920, the great rice'growiiig land of China 
M'as importing largo timmtitios of rico each year. There 
was a ra[)idly-growing adverse balance of trade 

The terrible and incroasit.g poverty of the Cliinoho 
workers and peasants was a drag on the whole worbi 
economic system, having its effect on the world depres- 
sion of the 1930’s just as that depreasioii made it worse. 
Ill the early ’thirties 95 per cent of the population was 
calculatefl to ha below poverty standard (i.e., with iiu 
income of less than £l4 12s. a year), 35 iior oont wore 
destitute.®® 

The Soviet ^reas 

For the people of China the events oJ 1927 had boon 
a bitter setback. Their peasant and trade unions crushed, 
nent, and taxes as high as ever, landlords and fovoigu 
corayanios as powerful and oppressive as over. Wai 
lords rampant, Floods, famine and starvation an before. 

But they had not lost everything. The torclt of free- 
dom for all sectioiiM of the people once lit could not bo 
put out. The units of tho National armies uiulor Chu 
Teh, Mao Tso'tung and others which escaped tho slaiigliLor 
of 1927, though defeated in the rearguard action of tho 
Canton Commune and driven from the port oC .Foochow, 
gradually drew together in tho mountainous areas of 
Siangsi. 

In 1928 the total strength of the Ned Army, which 
was formed out of these units, was about 10,000 men. 
In 1929, when units under Peng Teh-huai joined the 
forces led by Mao Tae-tung and Chu Teh, tho combined 
array, with recruits, reached 22,000 meu. In May, 1930, 
they numbered 62,000 of whom half wore armed with 


Figures quoted in Paoing Lahot(r Issms itt VUmw. 
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fUlch and they -were slvong enoiiRli to occupy OhanghsH 
temporarily. In that year also there were 19 Soviet 
iliBlrictH in exisl«u;e, each of from one to four counties 
in size. 

tn the towns and countryside generally there was a 
new iiuiroaso of activity, peasant vobellionH aided the 
growth of the Soviets. 1928 saw the beginnings of a new 
strihft wave, which continued through 1929 and 1930. 
'I’he strikes wore primarily economic but strikers also 
^iomaiided tho release of imprieoned trade union leaders 
and the legalisation of tho trade imions. In the towns, 
despite tho tenor, tho Communist Party and illegal 
WQrkiuM"Clasa organisations managed to exist and grow. 
May Day, 1929, was celebrated in demonstration by 
some fhtjOOO Shanghai workers, 

'I’he Nanking Govomtnenl began to take notice. In 
December, 1930, in January, and again in April, 1931, 
the Tied Armies nefeated oftenbivos against the Soviet 
areas. At first tho Nanking Minister of War, General 
ILo Ying-chin was in command. Ijater Chiang himself 
lioolc tlio iield. But ho was no more snocessful. The 
Moviet areas continued to grow, hnt as their Ml develop- 
iinmit was after 1931, they will be dealt with later. 
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'flri' e, all who will not bo alavaa 
Oui lltjoh and blood will build a now Gioal Wall." • 

Wlieti oil Haptuinber IS, 19‘}1, tlio JiipiuiOHO liB^^ait 
theif attack on China, tlioy Caced tho Ohineae pcoplo with 
the question o£ whothev their country would he Liirnod 
into u complete colony, and the peoples o£ the world 
with the beginning oE a new world war.^ 

Since the withdrawal' of the JapauoHo forcoa from 
Shantung in the aggressive elemeuta in Japan, 

working along the lines of the Tanaka mctnoruuduiu, 
had long been awaiting an opportunity to strike again 
and more lirinly. The ooonomio crisis of ill.’Jl provided 
them both with the chance and with the nootl of ndveu- 
ture. By treaty Jap in had long been able to station troops 
in South Manchuria. In J9SL the ground tvas testoil 
with ono or two incidents. The formation of the reac- 
tionary National Government in Britain on August fil, 
heightoneil the opportunity. On Boptembor ]iS, on tho 
excuse of an explosion on a railway, Mukdon was boissod. 
In a clay or two all the ma,ior cities in South Manchuria 
were in Japanese hands. 


>■ Tho March of th'i Manchurian Volantoaris , by Nloh Iirh, 
quoted by I. Epstein, The Peoples’ War, 

" The impending war will be a atruggle for the dominulioii of Iho 
world. The Manchurian conflict la only the berjUining " Thf 
Japanese fascist paper Nthtm, Jan. 4, 1932, quoted fliina I.ouiuu 
Strong's China Z-'piftis for Pieedom, "The Japonese mllltaiy 
rnachine had bean built for war, felt prepared for war, and would 
welcome war." Mr, Joseph Grew, U. S. fimbaasador to Japan in 
a report to hla Government, 13th August, 1942, In Peace and War, 
U. S. Government White Paper issued Jan. 2, 1943, 
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The hlanhiiifi Governinont vecoiveA foreign advice to 
ieavo (ho ttiadof (o (ho Loaguo" and advised Chang 
Jiaueh-liniig not to loaist In any caw* hu? arimem -wei'e 
not in Gk' three north oasiorn provinooH hnt had roniained 
’uoar Poiping CollowinR the Feng-Yen rebellion, and 
a Bmaller vchoniou in lihU. The local Manchurian 
I'ofoes, pooi'ly pquipr«f^> without, orders, pub up a local, 
nnco-ordinatod and inonoolive rosisUince, and within 
three laonthfi tho Japanese were in control of the whole 
of the thre(' GhiuesG provinceK we call Mauohurhi. 

Thou came the problem of organising a puppet gov- 
ernment, To make quite sure that there would be no 
ubjectioua from tliQ Chinese and foreign governments, 
.Japanese iorces on January ;28, 1952, attacked Shanghai, 
main cent re (J British and American trade and base 
of tho Nuukiug government. There they were met by 
agonoi'iil .strike in the Japanese mills, and the fierce 
resistance of the ISth Route Army, acting in disobecUeuco 
of orders to retire.'*' While tho British, American and 
other consuls were negotiating to get the Japanese out 
of Slianghai, tlio puppofc government of "Manchukuo," 
woighed down with Japanese advisors, came into exis- 
tencQ. 'L’he Wiuuighai expedition, having sorved its pur- 
,poso, was allowed to lapse. 

Then foilowed “incidents” along the Jehol frontier. 
In Pehi’uary tiovfc year Japanese forces be,giin to occupy 
the province, hy March i( was added to ‘'Manohukuo.” 
Tho Japanese, now wanting to digest thoir tirst bite, to 
build railways and open coal and iron inhujs, were pre- 
Xiared lo uogotiato— -on terms. In May a bruce~the 
Tanku truce- was arranged- All Chinese troops were 

^ Tho Governinont under advice, put its Manohnrian case in 
the hands of tho League of Nalionc." (Mm@. Chlang Kal-shefc, 
China af fh' Cnnitiy Jioads, p Si.) 

’ General Chaang Kai-shsk'B official biographer, HolhngtoR 
Tong, states that Chjatig was in touch with the 19th Koufe Brmy 
during da renlitancQ. Chlang wao not than in tho Governrasnl, 
having radgnod all bio offices m December, 1931. Chian g Kai- 
shek, Soldier and Statcwian, vol, II, pp. SSS'clO. 
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■withdrawn Irom an ai'en befcwoeu I’eipiiiy and fcho {U'eat 
Wall. The firat step o£ Japan’s campainu luul beoi' 
accompliahed. 

Japan had torn throut!h tli€> Ijcaiguo Covenant, sin 
had flouted the Nine-Power d'reaty, she laid throal('tu)d 
tlie world with war, hut the I’owera loolrod on Avilh foui 
plaoency, the governments ol Britain anil Fraiuio will' 
definite approval.^ China’s roproaentntive iippiadci' 
to the League Covenant. Mr. Stiinsoii, U. S. Score liiry 
of State promised United States sutipoi't for Ijeagm 
notion, but when in November Sir Jolm Simon was sent 
to Geneva to represent Britain ho began secret discus- 
sions with the Japanese representative, d’o delay action a 
proposal was put before the Leaguo for a Oouiiuission ol 
Inquiry. It was adopted, aud the Lyttou Oomuxi.sHlou 
was set up aud sent to the Far East. Wldlo the Cotn- 
miasiou inquired, the Japanese dug theiusoLves in 

When in January, 19;i2, the United tltates Govermnont 
nnnouncod it Avould not recogniso tho Japanose conijneht, 
the British Foreign Ollice innuodiatidy sabotaged by 
slating that, in view of Japanoso assurances, it did not. 
consider a similar .note from Britain to, ho necPSi-ary. 
Sir John Simon, explaining British policy to journalists 
at Geneva, declared “that Japan needed to expand, that 
she was only doing for herself: today wliat Grout Britain 
had done in the past, and that the troulilo rvith the 
League Covenant was that it did not allow snfiiciently 
for tho dynamic I'orcos of history such as those which 
had carried us into India, and were carrying Japan into 
Manchuria.’”'’ The British Atnhassudor In Japan stated ; 
“The Japanese had much provocation lor thyir actioxxH 
in Manohukuo. They had driven the Rnsaiaus out and 
thereby gained idghta for themselves, and the way in 


The U.S.S.R. was not invited to become a membar of the 
League till 1934. China did not renew diplomatic falationi. with 
net UU 1933. The Soviet Government was therefors ignored bi' 
the Powers at this time. 

*> Inquest on Peaoe, by "Vigilantss,” London, 1935, p, 34. 
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wliiuh the Cliinese were underminiuq their righta ox 
liaiiated their psuieucc. . . . The Ohinese ware extremely 
unii-toreign and have caused the British much trouble, 
iioeesaitating the dispatcli of many British troops iu 
Blianghai ton years ago.” ’’ Japaneso talk about the 
iicod to chock Commuuiaui iu the Far East and to 
“uiipodo the tlovict encroachment on India” ioimd voci- 
JtTouH approval in the reactionary press of the world.® 

The report of the Lytton Commission lod in the end 
only to tlie adoption oi tho Policy of non-recognition 
of “Alanolinkuo” which was favoured by theU. S. A. 
Bven so, by PJ.'U the Eedoratiou ol British Industries 
had arranged a good-will miasiou to “Marichukuo.” 

But, whilo the governments wavered or followed 
pro-Jiipaueso policies, wide sections of the people in 
various countries wore acutely conscious of the problem 
raised by the Japanese attaclc. The Oommuuist parties, the 
League against Imperialism and other societies exerted 
(ihamseivos to win sympathy for China. Lord Mariey 
was sent out as a delegate from British societies to an, 
iuiti-japanoso Oougress in Shanghai, and the fight of 
the Shanghai workers and the 19th Route Army echoed 
round tho world. Since 1917 there had been brought 
into being stioug international political parties, and 
an increasing body of opinion which stood solidly for 
the end of aggression and the self-determination of all 


'■ Ibhl, p, 25. 

'' Another expresoion o[ the views of this section in Britain was 
that of Lionel Curtis, formerly secretary of that august body, the 
Koyal Institute of niternational flffairB. In 1932 ho wrote : 'The 
nightmare v/hic-h troublBs us m tho East la not fear of Japan, bid 
fear of China.” 'iViC Capital Qiiastton of Chimt London, 1932, 
p. 299. 

'' Tho Japanese refused to accept ths report. There was 
wldoiprsacl demand for sanclionB against Japan, espacially in 
1 ranee. To foradall any League notion Uie Bnbsh Government 
imposed an individual arms embargo on both Japan and China 
filter a fortnight, having served to confuse the issue, this was- 
rsllowed to lapse. 
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peoples. Already in 19;il workiug-elass in'gauinat,iiinH 
began to put torv;iu'd the slogan; ‘ num ilious 

for Japan.” Nevertheless, the luovomonl vvas lno weali 
to exeroiso decisive influence, oi' to prooeed innoli heyond 
the stage of publicity and the collection of uiouoy. As 
yet the psople of Britain and otlier Western eouutidus 
were all too little aware how intimately tlieii' well-lieing 
was bound np with that of China. 

For the Nanking Government, faced vwtlv .lapanoHo 
aggression, there were throe choices — to resist, which to 
be effective would have needed a coinplele reversal of its 
home policy ; to rely on tho foreign powoi-s wiio ii, 
hoped would be friendly ; or to capitnlato. It chose 
the middle course, with pitiful results. l'>5' tlioKo who 
argued that, as the League had failed, tho only altorna- 
tive was capitulation won the day. Wang Ching-woi 
became Prime Minlstor and Foreign Miuistor'^'^ and 
arranged the Tangku truce, bltuniiig the "IhtdB” for his 
inability to send reinforcements to hold tho .(apantme. 
Under Wang tho Nanking Government followed th(' dual 
policy of appeasement and ci vil war. 

The Communist Party .and Soviet China 

The direct opposite of appeasement wus tire ))olicy 
of the Communist Party of China. The years after ll)o '7 
had witnessed a certain revival of luulergrotiiul working- 
class and Communist activity. At grout cost to them- 
selves they managed in Shanghai and other cities some- 
how to celebrate May Day. lu Manchuria the workorH 
in the towns wer© among the first to organise the move* 
ment which rapidly gave rise to the Toluntoer armies, 


Wang Ching-v?ei was Prime Minister (/,«„ Prosident of tlie 
Executive Yuan) and Foreign Minister from January to flugmit, 
1932 and, after a visit to Europe where he mat the faaoiat 
leaders, from 1933 to November, 1933. When Wdng bscamo 
Premier in 1933 T. V Soong, now China's Foreign Mmiatar 
who had been In favour of resistance to the Japanese invasion 
•of Jehol, resigned from the Government. 
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'the Mauchui'iaii gvierillas.^^ Among their leading spiritH 
were many Oommunistti. Following tho Japanoae attack 
ii mass boycott of Japanese goods was imposed in 
China, students demonstrated and. the workers in Japa- 
nese-owned mills in Shanghai came out on general strike. 
Tho Soviet areas sent largo sums (Id, 000 dollarfl) to 
maintaiti thorn. Thus were tho fivHt blows struck in 
tho new advance of tho ChineBe National Kovolutionary 
Movement. WorkurB, both men and women, led tlio 
way in active rcsiBlance to tho Japanese invasion ot 
the port, inspiring tho 19th Route Army and lighting 
alougaido it. 

By 1931 the Soviets were well ostablishod in many 
areas of HOUth and ooutral China, Tho chiof area was 
in Niaugdl with its capital at Jaiolien. Here were the 
iraain armies under Ohu and Mao. The second main area 
was in Hunan, and there were Soviets too in the neigh- 
■bouring proviuo 0 .s o£ Fukien, Kwangtung and Hupeh. 

In 1930 the Communist Party ol China had made 
'preparations f.ir a oonferonoo in Shanghai, but tho orga- 
uiaers wore seizod by the foreign police of the Internii- 
tional Settlement and handed over to the Nanking autho- 
ritiQS for execution. In May and June, and again in 
July and Oolobor, 1931, the Soviet anus were engaged 
'in hurling hade Nanking od'ensivos so that it was not 
■until Novomlior tliat the lirst OongrosB of tho Soviet 
Hepnbliu ot China could bo held, Thau tho Constitutiou 
was (liHCUSsed, and a labour oodo, a land law and rosolu- 


*■* fit thoi’s was lack of oi-opsroilon between tho left wing 
gu*='rilla units and the tfOops under General Ma Chan-Bhen-- Gov- 
ernor o( Hollingkung — and other officers who had revolted agalnal 
the Japanoae, rtiter aliff fighting Ma v/ao dofealsd by the 
.Tapanoso and he than wont to the Soviet Union, In l934-h great 
and sucaeaslul efforts wato made by the Communiuhs and othani 
to unilM all aeoUons against th© Japaness. 13y ICJS thorn wore 
no loi.£i ttisin iitx unltiad antl-Japanoiio guerUla armieu opmatln t In 
iho four northern provinces, n meeting of nil leaders w-i,, hold 
at tho beginning of that year which eslibUnhod oonkaot with tho 
ChlnObQ aulhorJtleo. Since ‘i'JSI Ma liaa cornmundod ravatry 
(unlta In Inner Mongolia. 
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tions about tbo Keel Army, economic policy and natioiiat) 
minorities were adopted. A Central Executive Commit- 
tee was olecstecL and, following the CongrosH, the C E.O.. 
and tho Soviet Government met and rounded oil' aomo 
of these laws with Huppleruenlary codes aiul lurthor 
laws. Thus tho fundamental striicture of Soviet China, 
was established. 

There has often been some confusion about the i)olicy 
of the Chinese Soviets because they were not soc,ialist 
Soviets, so it is perhaps worth looking a little at these 
laws as they clearly reflect the social condition of China, 
in the early twentieth century.^® 'I’he republic was a 
workers’ and peasants’ democracy (‘’a democratic dicta- 
torship of worlters and peasants”). “The whole power 
of the Soviets belongs to the workers and peasants and 
members ol tho fled Army. All the toiling masses of 
the population have the right to elect their own deputies- 
to give full eJfeot to this power.” As landlords and 
flupitalista were, not working people they naturally had. 
no right to vote. 'I'liero was self-determination for all 
the national minorities of China — Mongolians, Tibetans, 
Koreans, Miao and Yiio and other peoples. There was 
freedom of speech, of apsembly, freedom of religion, 
freedom of organisation for peasants and workers, tho 
emancipation oC women, votes at .Iti ami univerHal educa- 
tion. The elected Congress of Soviets was the supreme 
power. It elected a Centra) JCxecutivo Committee to- 
exercise power between Congresses and this 0. E. G. 


Mao Tse-tunej once defined the alms of the Soviets as: ''to- 
bring the bourgeois demooratio revolution to oomplation and to 
make it pos.stble lo turn this revolution Into a higher stage ofi 
Sooialiet revolution,** Indeed, none of the measures taken were' 
In oontradiotlon to Dp. Sun Yat-sen's principles (see The New Stage, 
Mao Tse-tung, p. 53.) The first three alms of 1h© Soviets were ''to. 
destroy all feudal survivals, to annihilate the might o| tho warlords, 
of China, to unite China.*' Ssg Fimdaiitantat taws of the Chineses 
Soviet RcfmhUc, London, 1934. 
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appointed the Oouncil of People’s Coinmisaars, the day 
to clay govei'iiment. 

The Chiriese Soviets stood for the “freeing of Ohina 
fvona the yoUe oi' imperialism,” tor the complete indepen- 
dence of Chinn, the ending of all unequal treaties, con- 
co&Biona, niul tlie rights of foreign Powers to station 
troops on Chinese noil. II, however, foreign enterprise 
was willing to abide by the laws of the Soviets theiv 
after securing new leases, foreign industrial undertakings 
were to be permitted. 

The Land Law provided for the confiscation of alt 
the land and property of tbo feudal lords (who still 
existed in the backward parts of China), of landlords, 
of militarists, and other big private landowners. The 
ooullscated land was to be given to lancUes.a peasants 
and poor peasants. The Law did not propose to equalise 
holdings, and so richer peasants farming their own land 
wore left in posBesaion of it, bnt the law looked forward, 
to the time when the equalisation of holdings would be 
possible. 

The Labour Code sot up an eight-hour day, with lower 
hours for dangerous work mid for adolescents. Fourteen 
was to ho the minimum age for entering industry. There 
were to be insurance schemes, holidays, sick leavo',. 
maternity benefit, the right to strike, trade unions, collec- 
tive agreements, and factory works committees, 

Tho resolution on Economic Policy provided for the 
nationalisation of key industries. Industrial _ and handi- 
craft enterprisew, oven largo scale industrial concerns 
were to remain in private hands provided they oheyed 
the Labour Code. Private industry was to be encouraged.. 
Oo-operativos—consumevs, industrial and agricultural 


Note the aontr^i'l with llie Nanfcinq Organic Law by which, 
the Kuomintang Pmiy Central Executive Coinmlttee appointed 
the Government hi the foviet area the C. E. C was not a party 
body, but elected by the CongrasB of Soviets, who m turn were 
ateot'ad by the people. Thus for the first time there was a domo- 
oratically eloolod yqvarnment in China, 
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credit co-operatives — wore to be fipocinlly I'ontoual, but 
they hful to iiioJiide woidcors :uid coiunimtU'H iii llicir mem- 
licrahip boHidCH tho pa.ins^ sliarebohlorh. A slate l)<uik 
was to be lornicct, paivn&hops luitioii.iliriod, usuiy abo- 
lished, iuid a single progrossivo tax reiiluced the uiullitiuie 
of ta\p,s under the old order. 

“The Hod Army,” dccliirod the lesoluLion on tlmt 
subiec.t, “is a political ariiij% (rained and 0[ieia((d m tlie 
apiiul imbued by tho inlornational (aslcs of the t(nting 
iinisacH.” A Rovolutiouary Military Ci unoil was i et up 
nrid a Ohief of Stall’. Tho army wan to Inivo iKililieiil 
departmontfi ; there woro to be HChnols, and juipers. 
Soldiei'H were to bp givon land and theii- I'limlies 
(helped to work it in their absoncc. 'L'ho Hod Aniiy 
man, during aervico, was exouipt irom tuxalion. tra- 
velled free, got goods at reduced pricoH, froi' edue.a- 
tion for his children, postage free, a pension, and a 
pension for his family in ease of fleath. While serving, 
ihis wile could not divorce him without his (tousont. 

In the following elections Mao 'rse-tmig was clioson 
‘Chairman of the Council of People’s Ooimniaaara, and 
Clm Teh, Chairman of the Kevohitionary Military Council. 

In 19,31 the Central Conimitteo of tho Communist 
Party of China was transferred to the Hoviet Areas, and 
Mao Tse-tung became General Secretary. In January, 
]9.'12 the Party gave a bold load to tho nation fact'd with 
Japanese aggression, calling for “a Nationa] Kevolutionary 
war of the arjuod people against ,Tapaneso imperialism 
and in defence of tho national indopondenco of China.” 

On April 14th,' 1932, fi^ e monllns after its Oongrese, 
conscious of the growing inouaco of Rkpaneso imporialistu 
to China and feeling ilscdf now soandly organised, the 
Chinese Soviet 'Grtyormneut declared war on -hipan and 
pledged unity with any Kuomintang army which was 
..ready to fight the Japanese on throe conditions : 

1. Wars against tho Soviet district to ccwo. 

2. Democrat, iv rights to be granted to the pcoide- 
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.5. 'I’lio (M’Hiiui.-i ition o£ nuti-Jap^iueso voliinteerH, i.e., 
aruniiK ilie people, to be pennilled. 

"J'hiiH i'l-om tlie vary haKinniiif:« the Soviet GovotTiment 
iiud the (joniimiiii.st I’arLy undetTook the natioiiiil Uudc 
of hviditiii the peoplo towwrdH a oominoii tVunt to prcveut 
the flulijiiyal ion of (Jhinalo Jap:uief-o dotiihuilion. 

I Indtu' thin liuiinui' of renirttanco to Japan and these 
jirogri S'liv-u laws the Commimiat Party and the Soviet 
Government i;iow in strength and popularity. Very 
soon this brought valuahlo results. 

I’hc Mivnkim' (lovorument, following tlio pro-.lupanose 
policy of Wang Cliiup-woi and shamod by the humilia- 
tions brought upon, it by Japan, turned to wreak its fury 
on the Hoviels^''’ Prom April to Gotobor, I'J.'Ji;, the 
fonrtJi ojronsivo was launched again.st these areas. The 
iiftli oll'enHivo lasted from October, 19;13, to Uotober, 1931. 
In Decambor, 1933, however, the l9tli Route Army, which 
■hitti liaen semt down in I9<h from Sbangiud, revolteri 
and prochuiiied a govornuient m Fakieu. Though tVius 
Army had been purged after iln realstauen to the Japanese 
at sjlnmghid yot its traditions remained and, after a few 
niotitlts of Rod Army pi'opagiinda, it turned agaiubt the 

Innan, nj course, was active in fostennq oivil war. The 
Nai-is, who, befoiQ they caraa into power m Germany in 1933, had' 
their oontacta with the Nonlctng German militarv advisers, pressed 
and eiljetlod the Nanking Government. The British Government was 
also active'. "In the course of there (roubles the vratervravs of 
the Yangtze were fcaot open by foreign war.ship.s, mainly British, 
which were often in action against the guns mounted bv the Com- 
muntot!. on the banks. Little or nothing Is heard of this constant 
expenditure of British ammunition, because it is in the mtereBts 
of all but the Coramurilots that this vital aitery of China should be 
kept open to traffic The British officer commanding the Yangtze 
flotilla is entitled ‘The fldmtral of the Yangtze,' " Tho Ca^ffa/ 
Qim.s’fiort 0 / C/tt«n-, Lionel Curbs, pp 189-90. flt the same time 
the International Famine Relief Commission m China was paying 
tnbuta to Conlmunlst co-operation in distributing supplies and re- 
building river bank,^ The fimerican cotton and wheat loauB to 
China in the early 1930'a were also partly used to finance the anti- 
communist campaigns. 
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‘Continuance of civil wav. The Govenunoiit in h'ultiou, 
■ only weakly in contact with the Soviet aroaB and &ooti 
divided from thorn by other Nanking troopB was Hhori- 
lived, but again the j 9th Jiouta Army iiad talcen a Htet> 
along the road of national rcsistanco. 

In the midst of the fifth olfoneive the Second GongrcHS 
of Soviets was held. Mao reported how now Soviet areas 
had been created in Rzedman whore Soviet forces, driven 
Irom Central China, an<l the Second Hod Army Corps 
had gone. Ho told of tho growing sti'ongth of tho lied 
Army, the inoroase in workers’ wages, of a trade union 
memborehip of 229,000, of tho oliminatinn of I'amineH 
among tho peasants, tho growth of co-operatives and many 
more reforms. 

Out of the strnggloH 1921-27, out of tho torriblo tri- 
hulations that followed the disruption of tlio national 
movc-mont, thoro had been forged a parly, pnrgckl in lire, 
toughened like steel, whoso wisdom had boon loarnod 
through bitter exporienco, and wlioso fitalosnianship, the 
intermingling of theory and practice, hml Iteen weklod 
irom the lives of tho peasants in tho hold. Urn workers in 
the shop and tho soldieis in the ranks of tho Red Army, 

. The Communist Party of China, tho Rod Army, t ho 
Soviet Government wore a trinity of mighty inspircrs of 
the people. 

But the menace of Japan to North Oliiua and tho ring 
of blockhouses tliat the Nanlting Governinont’s Oerman 
advisers were steadily building round tho Soviet areas 
indicated both the desirability of the Red Army being 
in a key place to resist any further Japanese invasion of 
China, and the increasing diflicuHiea of maintaining tho 

1'’ One calculation put the stiongth of the Rod finny at 2CO,000 
in 1932, exoluBlve of h«lf-a-irulUon partisans, end at 350,000 Jn 
1934. The Soviets did not jerm a conisecutivO blrok of territory 
but when at their maximum they were disperi-ed over areas with 
some SO million inhabitants, some 12 to 20 million of whom Itved 
in the actual Soviet areas. 
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iposition ill Kiiuigsi. Tlie Netp York Times on Jane '2, 
19. '54, reported how orack divisions, tiaiined by General 
vou Seokt,'-^’ liiid gone into action and were utterly de- 
loated but, thongh they had the strength for such vic- 
tories, the Soviet iiiithorities decided to delay no longer. 

So, leaving behind a small rearguard and breaking 
through lour rings of blockhouses, fighting, feinting, 
and bewildei'ing tho Nanking forces as to their direction, 
they sot out on the march to Shensi where small Soviet 
districts had existed since 1932 and to where units of the 
Rod Army, forced from Bonan in 19 54, had already gone. 
In October, 19.‘55, the main Red hrmy, helped by tho 
aupliort of tho people in the districts through which U 
pasaufl, arrived in Shensi after marching over 15,000^'’'’ 
miles through twelve I'rovuioos, lighting iuuumerablo 
ongagomonts, and crossing the Yanglzo, tho Tatu, the 
Yellow mid 17 other JiU'ge rivers, bringing with them 
lathoti, turning machines, .stampora, dies, light printing 
maohiuos and many similar things ao that the new area 
would not bo without modern industrial machinery. 

Constructing Unity 

Hofoio tlio Long March was lluishod the Japanese had 
ulrciady ronowod their oil'ousivc against China, this lime 
through political intrigues designed to bring the live nor- 
thern provinoos of China umlor Japanese domination. 
Such a step would bavo been but a brief prelude to the 
complete subjugation of the whole oountry. 

Responding to tlio needs of the country the Oommu- 
uist Party of China, whoso Central Oommlttoe had freshly 
arrived iu the North West, issued on August L “An appeal 
to the whole people of China on Resisting .Japan and 
Saving tho Country.'’ It road : 

“Citizens all! Sons and daughters of our father- 
land... 


The Geraian adviser of these campaigns who later joined 
4he Nazi army. 

The flgursa 6,000 or 8,000 are sometimes given. 
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“ Either we i- 0 !?ifcit tho Jiipiiuoye, whicli nK‘im.4 lUe, oi 
we renotirico roMaUnce, which mciaiis (Uniih....’’ 

“The Chiueae Soviet Oovormneut it) prcparcil Id t;ikc 
the inhiiibivu in forming uu ii)l-Chiu;i, Movermuout oJ' 
iiutionHi (h lonec ; it in iH-eimcLd to enter into iininudialo 
negotiationr; tor tlio oryauiaatiou of o j-!OvoiMimoiit. ol 
uationiil doIVncie and lor Uikiujt iiuct in it withall polilioal 
parties ainl jtronp-i in ( Jiiua, with all prominent polUioai 
and. pub] it) worki'rs, wilhall mass orijaiiiHaliioiH iiud witli 
all local military anti political authorities who duairo to 
take part in the fight to resist Japan and to aavo tho 
country.” 

It laid down ten I'uiulamoulal taska ol sncli a peoploV. 
govermneut including: 

1. Armed raaistfuico lo Japanese oxpanHion and resti- 
tution of all oooup'cd territory. 

2. Iiniirovtd livelihood lor tho people including roliur 
of lairiine areas through improving water control, better 
wages, taxvefornia, universal tree odueittion, 

3. ConliBcaliou of tho properly of the Japanese and (d 
pro-Japariese traitors. 

4. Deraocratie libut tio.s and tho roloaan of all polUica! 
prigonei’B. 

;■). The eslablishmeut of rolatioiiH with all peoples 
hostile to Japanese imporialirau.^^ 

At the Sfinio time, in order to omphaaiHO its sinoerily 
in desiring a national front agaiust Japan, thn Ohineso 
Soviets altered their economic policy, rediioiug tho 
amount of land coniheated from Hiuall hmdiords and 
increasing the enoounigoment given to private iiiduHtry 
and'trade. 


In adopting this hqw approach to national vunty and maklngi 
It the central point ol Communibt policy and propaganda, thr> 
Chinese Conirminiat Party was helped and guided by the dloousstona 
and resolutions of the Seventh World Congress o( the Commimialt 
Iniernallonal (1936), 
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Ali'GiKly on Auaust 2, l'Jo4, o, 000 prominent Chinese 
men and womou Iroin many diU'orouL spheres, led by 
Aladamo Sun Wit-sen, iiad oiillod a halt to any I'ni’ther 
subrniHSion by the Nanking Government to Japan and 
had pull i'orivard a “llaaic Piogramme oil the Chiueso 
I’eoplol'or War Against Japan” calling I'or the mobilisa- 
tion of all forces, Iho rallying and arming of the whole 
people, the couliboation o£ Japanese owned enterpriaea, 
uii elected national council ol the Chinese people and 
an alliance with all enemies of Japan. 

d'heao two progranunes opened the way to the rallying 
of the nation in muted resistance to Japan, a united re- 
sistance fomidod upon vlomocratic liberty and built from 
the ranks ot the poopk, the peasants and workers, ap- 
waidfc) to the Goveniment ilbelL. Necessarily unity had to 
begin with tlie ending ot civil war. The simple blogan 
“Ghineso must not light Chi ueae ” was the most olassU) 
expression of the cauuiaign. 

The problenif were formidable ouough. The iieasauts, 
the majority oi the nation, had been dulled by the oveuta 
of l‘J27, Illiterate, with only rndimentary ideas of 
organisation, rchUivoly isolated in the many tl\oubanda 
of villages, how weic they to be awakened and drawn in 
U) become a suru buriis of the movomont? The Soviets 
tliat bad appeuved in dill'oreut areas from Honan to aa 
far south as 1 lainan island from 11127 to 1934, and the 
propaganda of the Ued armies on the Long March had 
awakened some, 'I'ho peasants of the four north-eastern 
provinces, with their experience of JapaiioBO rule, already 
know the need of unity against the Japanese, But how 
could the knowletiga of tho need lie spread throughout 
dm length and breadth of China ? 

In the towns the workers were more awake and active 
and had more tradition and experience of organisation,, 
Init only in tho Koviet north-west were trade unions 
tlouriahing and democratic. Elsewhere there weie ^either 
illegal underground organisations or feeble Kuomintang 
unions that wei'C anything but domocratically built. Howr 
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<ioul<l the workei'S pierce the net and become tiio key 
force which would save the nation from ahivory ? 

The Chinese industrial bourgeoiaie was still very 
Aveak, uncertain of its direction, a proy to the fears it 
had expressed in iyiJV. The financiers and merchants 
had their links with foreign capital, not least with Japan 
and with the landlords who feared any niovoment that 
■would increase the power of their tenant peasania. 

Nor was the Nanking (Tovernmont yet tlio rnlor of 
idl the land. The larger of the provious warlords, for 
. the most part, still held their power. J'lie group of 
Chen Chi-ting, Li Taung-jen and I’ai Ohung-hsi since lOdl. 
had had its own Southwest Political Council and Contral 
.Exoentiva Committee of the SoulhwoBt Kuomintang and 
acted in almost every way as an indopendont government ; 
Yell Hsi-shan ruled supremo in Shansi ; in Kweichow, 
in Sr.echnan, in Yunnan, in Shantung wore men of the 
old warlord tradition, in Szechuan and Kweichow they 
were carrying on the very worst of the old warlord 
■policies— immense exploitation of tho peasantry (in some 
areas of Szechuan peasants had had to pay taxes up to 
thirty years in advance), and an immonso amount of 
opium growing. Each had his own army, each drew (ho 
rovenno from his area and either oontributed or did not 

■ Goatribnle to the Nanking government as ho saw (It, 
Bach immensely jealous of his own power, and often 
anxious to extend it, how could they be brought into a 

■ natioual front ? Elsewhere, in charge of tho so-called 
.provincial “Peace Preservation Corps” and oven in 
.sections of the regular army itself, Avero ambitions 
(military men. 

Among the intelleotuala, while many believed resiS" 
Tance was the only way, others were faint-hourted, 
holding that China, a weak country, lacking industry, 
Gould not challenge a strong, relatively industrialiawl 
country like Japan. Though the students, throughout 
tho Avhole period, had played, a leading role in the anti- 
Japanese demonstrations, showing great heroism and 
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■wifidom in the Hlncleiil strikes and deinonetraticns, how 
•aoxilcl iliey be taught that the only strength of their 
movement was in unison with the movement of the coin- 
juon i)eni)le '( 

Ah lor llie I'oi'eign powers, what country but the Soviet 
Union had showed any ini erest in Chinese unity ? Even 
idler I'ltU Hritain Imd obviously been On good terms with 
^h'n Hhi-hlnin and Cong Yn-hsiang in their revolt in 19;10. 
(Tad not a leading Hiitisher been ono of their prominent 
oThoials at that time ? In the South, also, British and 
French policy had not been nnconnected with the forma- 
tion of the Southwest Political Council ^^hoEe seat of 
government waa next door to Hongkong. Though Japan 
was obviously threatening their inloroatB they seemed 
singiil'irly unaware of it. 

Moreover, the country was still in the midst of civil 
war, with the bitter hates of nine long years of slaughter, 
til at had sten the death of so many of the best of the 
nal ion. 

Finally, Japanese agents wcvg busy prising at every 
iiHMiro in the nation, fanning the fires of hate, playing 
<m iiersonal and political .iealousies and ambitions, 
spreading corrnption In Worth China, under’ the pro- 
tection oL extralerritoriality, they Hinuggled ever in- 
ci’casing fpiaiitiliefl of opium. All oflioials who were 
prepared to sell themselves they wer'C prepared to buy. 
In the smith they intrigued with the Canton group. Their 
agents sought out every warlord to pit him against 
Nanking. 'I'limr spies and emissaries went as far inland 
as Chengtn/'’ Kashgar and T.hasa. In the Government 
itself, openly and by intrigire, using such tools as Wang 
Cljing"Wei and his henchmen, they wove their wobs. 
Binniltaneoutdy, following Trotsky’s declaration in 19;i2 
against the Chinese) Communist Parly’s policy of national 
resifitanoo, they hired all the Trotskyist agents they could 

i'’ Two were caught and killed in Chongtu by the infuriated 
people In 1*^36. ‘ 
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to mo VO among the workora and poaBiinls, Hhontiug "an Li- 
capitalist” slogans, pi’Orising for the contiiunitiou oJ 
civil war. They oven sought to plaoo their agoniH in 
the ranks of the Communist Parly itscll', though it vvas 
very and succeaafully, vigilant In every way conceiv- 
able to the mind of man aufl devil, tho .lapanoao taSclstH 
sought to frustrate the formation of a common i'roidi of 
resistance. 

For a time the Jiipaiu’se gaiiud grouiul. In 19:54 the 
Wang Ghing-wei Government altorod tho Chinese tariO, 
increasing the duty on imported raw cotton, lowering 
that on imported textiles, and making otlior adjust- 
ments to suit Japanese big business, thus injuring 
Chinese industrialists ( and also British trade ). _ In 
1935, at the culminatioji of the Japanese intriKUOs 
to separate the flve nortiioni provinoes of China, Wang 
Cliing-wei and IIo Ying-cliiii, Minister of Yar, nego- 
tiated first tho Ho-Umotsu Agroemout and thou put t W(^ 
uorthorn proviucoa — Hopei atid Chaluir— iimlor a special 
political council, led by General Sung Obeh-yuan 1 h 
these two provinces auti-Japanoso oiganisationH wore 
squashed, including even the local branches of the 
Kuomiutaiig. Japan also snccoodod in splitting oil’ part 
of East-Hoyei under a pu|)pet roginio, and was intriguing 
with and bribing the i)riuC03 in Inner Mongolia. 

At the same time there wore signs of hope. Tim 
courageous reaistanoo of tho EUiinpiaus, a Far less deve- 
loped people than the Chinese, to the Italian inviisiou of 
their country had an iramonae and inspiring effect ou the 
whole OUinese people.®*^ The student luovemont, \vhich 
had surged up in 1931, was growing nioi'e vigorous again, 
especially in North China. On December 5, 1935, despite 
the bayonets and broadswovcle of soldiers ami police, the 
students of Peiping demoiisk’atod against the Ho-Un'Otsu 
Agreement shouting, “ Stop Civil War 1 People, Arm 
Yourselves ! Declare War on Japan!” Tieutaiu stu<luuts 


The Chinese CrimmuruBt Party sent a warm mersaye of on- 
couragemeol to the Ethiopians, 'whose oouniry waa invaded in 
October, 1935. 
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Loll owed Kiiit. All over the country sturleiilB piepurecl 
to march to Nanking- I'l very where they made a point 
oi lriiterui.-.inp with police and sohUers. Evontudlly, 
f-loueral (Ihiung Kui-shek agreed to meet a Bmall deputa- 
tion. National HulviiLion IJnionH sprang up. Next year, 
T.KjI), on Iho Slime day, tho demoustratioriH were oven 
gi'caier and inoi'e universal. 'I'liough at Loyang some 
iLcnioriHlrators were shot, the spirit o£ the students could 
nut bo ilamped, nor did they cense to call the police and 
Holdiora " brother Chinese” who should be with them in 
the straggle against Japan. Even tho students at 
Nanking and other military academies wore caught up 
in the niovemerit. Ollioial repression could hinder the 
movement from time to time but could not prevent its 
growth, lu tiold and factory the slogan ” Chinese must 
not light Chinese” spread rapidly. 

And in all tlieso stirrings of Ihe National movement, 
the Coiuiuunist Party, because it was resolute and clear 
of purpose, acted as iho pole around which the movement 
could crystallim 

'I'hen there wore the songs — “ The March of the 
Maiiohiiriau Volunteers” : 

“Arise a!! ye wlio will iiol ho slaves 
Our lli'sli and blood will build a new Great 'Wall.”®^ 

The music composed by a Yiuinaneso, first a coolie 
and then a soldier, who had learnt in Kliiingliiii to play 
the mouth-orgun ; the words hy a rising (Irniuatist arrested 
for Ids advocacy of resistance, this March spiead through- 
out tho coiiutry, defying all censorship. Such is the 
power of siraplo inuoic. Peusants hummed it in the rice 
fields, coolios as they carried their loads, and workers in 
Iho miuos and at tho benches. 

The Ohi uoso Uod Array hud initiated tlie habit of 
singing songs of liberty. It was a groat stimulus on the 

-*• Tho Grodl Wallin North China hgdbofin built by tiie early 
BttsporoiB to ptotaoi China from the ravages of barbarian peoples. 
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Long March. The National S.ilvation Movoinont liad'. 
tahen the itlea np — ami a young Y. M. 0. A. Rocretary 
helped to apread it, even visiting Ohiuoso troopB iti 
Suiynian to teatjh them patriotic aonge. Mass Ringing 
groups — o£ workers and atndenlB, olerks and riksha 
co(>lie3 — sprang up everywhere. The nation aang the 
Hoiiga oi' reaialauee. 

In literature, Tien (Jhun’s novel, Village m August, 
about a Manchurian guerilla baud, appearing in 
was immensely popular. 

In November, 1935, Wang Ohing’wei, Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, was shot at and wounded. Taking 
the hint he left for Europe. Ohiang Kai-shek now bocatne 
President of the Executive Yuan, that is head of the- 
(government, in addition to his previous posts as Chair- 
man of the National Mililai'y Council and Commander- 
in- Chief. 

In i934-3.i he, with his wife, doing wiiat no other 
(lovernment leader had done, visited the outlying pro- 
vinces of China He had removed the utterly corrupt 
opium-profiteering Governor of Kweichow, limited the 
power of the local warlords in Szechuan, visited Yiuuiam 
and the Noitb-West, including nine provinces iu his trip. 
Partly the visits were connected with efforts to stop the 
march of the Red Army, but they resulted in the removal 
of one of the worst governors and brought other pro- 
viuoialleaders in more direct touch with the Government,, 
tiignificaiitly, in Septaiubar, 1 935, the Japaneso Generali 
Tada hid already issued a call for the overthrow of 
Chiang, Now Chiang reminded a Kuomintaug gathering' 
th'at “ in times of peace a wise man prepares for war,” 
He and other Kuomintang leaders were beginning to feel 
that Japan’s plans for turning China into a colony must 
be opposed. But though the most ambitious aims of the 
Japivnese in North China were diverted, the agreement, 
for the Hopei-Chahar Political Council went through. 

The revelation in 1935 of Japan’s insatiable ambitions, 
and greed had created widespread alarm, Oliinesei 
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buaiueBt) men, injured by the tariff cliangcs, seeing Japan 
bnth niter the richen in North China and eagor to smaali 
Ohina’B atterniilK to industrialise herselt, weie definitely 
anxious M i Inary leaders like Peng Yn-hsiang, whose 
strength lay in North China, wore critical ol the perpetual 
oonceHHioim to Japan, Annies like those of Chang Hsueh- 
liang (the “'J'nngpei” army, which had come from 
hlaiielniria) demanded incieasingly that efforts should 
be made to win back their homeland instead of this 
liorpetnal retreat. Even the Kiiominlang could not ignore 
the fact that the .lupauese had matte a special point of 
ilostioyirig their paity organisations in North China. 

Now that tho Japanese liad expropriated (in 1934)- 
all the British and American oil 'inleiests in "Mam 
ciuikuo’’ on top of tboir previous seizure of the customs, 
and hud turned away almost empty handed the mission 
neiit out by the Pederation of British Industries to 
‘‘Maiiohukuo’ now that they had denounced the 
London and Washington naval treaties and forced Wang. 
Ohing-wei’s Oovornineut in 1935 to cancel China’s contract 
with American aircraft instructors, British business firms 
in North China wore also uneasy, as were some mernbei’B • 
of tho British and American Governments. 

At the beginning of 1933 the .Japanese P’oreign Minis- 
ter pressed China to agree to common action against the ■ 
Communists, ,hut as the official biographer of General 
Ohiang Kai-shek wrote a little later "the action of Japan 
in demanding the right to assist China in the suppression, 
of the Beds... ” had *'led many conservative CbinesB 
to wonder if it would not bo well to come to an under- 
standing with the Chinese Communists in the North- 
West in order to meot more effectively the external 
menace from the aggressions of Japan."®® 


S- fSilihe inibBion seouied was the agoeptance 'm pnncipls" 
of British collaboration in developing "Manohukco" and a mmor 
agreement about steel products. 

■W Chiang Km-sh<<h, Soldier avd htatesman, Hollington Tong, . 
p. 4SS. 
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L'Uur in the year the Germaii-.hiiv.iiK'bii- "iuiti-Oomiu- 
lerii” Fact, Higued on Novomber L'J.’Ui, was obvionuly 
a cloak ior designs against China, ay woH iih against 
tii'itiun and the U. S. A. 

On the 5th of May, I9;5(j, the Coinnumisl, I’urty o£ 
China issued an appeal to the hfaukiug Oovenituont for 
the cessation of ci-vil wan. On the lirat oE .rnrie the All- 
China National Salvation League was organised, witli 
Almo. Bun Yat-aen and the prominent Catholic l\I.a 
Heiang-Peh among its loaders. It proohuined its ihroo 
minimum demands as the end of hostilities in the Bouth- 
West, armistico with tho tied Army, and tho right freely 
to propagate anti-,lapaneae propaganda, it drew togother 
the local National Salvatioir organisations which had 
arisen at the end of 1035 and had aloadily grown in 
numbers. 

In June and again in Beplemhor, Jaiianese pupiiet 
forona invaded Buiyuan. I'ho pnlocs of iho national move- 
ment beat rapidly. 

To meet tho menace Iho Uod iOany began lo move 
into Shansi, but when it was <>vidoiit that this would 
produce a clash with other Chliu'he lorccs they withdrew 
as an earnoat of their desire for unily. 

In Suiyuan tho Chinese forces put up a succossfiil 
resistance. Tho commanding general, Ku 'rso-yi, was 
one of the first to wolcome inaes support loi- his army, 
Alany students and others fiom all iiarts of China went 
north to join in this fight against J.ipau and marc than 
100, dUO Chinese workers in Japanese textile iniils and 
other euterpi'iaos in Shanghai, Tsingtao and Tientsin came 
out on general strike shoaling, ‘‘Why should we ho ex- 
ploited by the invaders of our country !” To many 
acute Chinese observers this was tho groat event of the 
year. The strike lasted a mouth, though foi' many workers 
it meant not only official persecution but also starvation. 
Japanese marines were ru.shed to Tsingtao, They could 
not stop the movement. In BlningLiai the National Salva- 
tion movement organised a committee, led by a publisher. 
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a Uuivei-Bily proleeuor, a baukoi* and others, for the sup- 
port of the Btrikors. The wings of the national niovement 
were beginning to come together. The Government 
threw eeven leaders of the committee into jail. General 
Feng Yu-hfiiring, who Juul bocomo Iiifepeotor-General of 
the Cliiueso Army and a momber of the National Military 
Council, and othor officials openly expressed their dis- 
approval. 

Wlion such a powerful inovemont exists and the Gov- 
■ermnont seems to oppose it, or at least to be indifferent 
to it, ambitious and unscrupulous men are wout to seek 
4o use it for tboir personal ends. 

In 193G the Bonth-West Political Council became 
tictive, demanding au anti-Japanese policy, though as 
was learnt later its leader. General Chen Chi-ting, was 
in touch with the Japanese himbolf. Revolting against 
."Nanking thoy began to move troops northward, under 
tli6 banner of war against Japan. This situation was a 
iteat of the Avisdom of tho growing national movement. 

The Ooinmimist Party immediately laid down certain 
geuoral principles. If this South-West movement is 
alnoere, they said, tlien it must allow popular anti- 
Jai)ane8e activity and the arming of the people in the 
"territory it controls. It must bo prepared to ally itself 
.also Avith tho Hod Army and tho anti-Japanese formations. 
■But nothing was further from Chen Chi-ting’s mind, 
lie therefore roeeived little support anywhere. When 
ihia armies mot tlioso of tho Nanking Government his 
airmen deserted, taking their planes Avith them. Chen 
Chi-ting lied. A noAV Governor AA'as appointed in KAvang- 
itung, the South West Political Council came to an end. 
"Gonends Li Tsung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi, the two other 
iprominont mombors of the Political Council, rulers of 
iCAvangsi, camo to terms with Nanking, Pai being admitted 
to the National Military Council. 

In ! Ihe Japanope Kenoral Poihara hod vuitsd Kwongtring 
jnd . I Ouo of tho lesulis of his. visit wab a e! aip dfeclma 

of I.utif « jiithiotnje 111 llo se piovincBS. 
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ISo tlie growing natioiiul movement wan liol|)ing to 
S€inee20 out the most corrupt ot the local hiaderR ami 
to bring tho better ones into aHaooiation with the Contra i 
Government. Moreover, tho oomplelion of the Canton- 
Hankow railway, linking the Yangtze valley to Canton, 
amt the growth of airways were bringing about tho 
physical unification of the country.^'’ General Chiang, 
visiting Canton for the settlement of tho affair -with the 
South-Western leaders, met the British Consul and the 
Governor of Hongkong. Evidently British policy, too, 
was beginning to see the dangers of civil wav in China. 

At Nanking there was now a tension of forces. One 
group forecasting that a greater crisis would soon ho 
imposed on China by Japan ; consoious that now it wiia 
only Japan who was pursuing a disruptive internal policy 
in China ; aware of the strength of tho national movement, 
and feeling stronger because of the Government’s growing, 
control over the provinces, was anxious to prepare for 
resistinrce, Another group, the followers of Wang Chingr- 
wei, was for continued co-operation with Japan, and 
played np the anti-Commnnist bogy on Japanese propa- 
ganda lines for all they were worth. The result was that, 
for the Government as a whole, the conception of uniting 
China from the top downwards still held sway, and that 
it was still considered necessary to bring the yoviet areas' 
into subjection for that purpose to be achieved. Thus 
the great question was whether the surging niovement 


In 1934 the Nankiny Government had abandoned tlie ailvet- 
standard and gone on to a managed paper currency (arranged iiv 
coniunotion with the Leith-Ross miBBlon), thus giving China a 
national currency for the first time. Jn return for new arrangements 
in the payment of old railway loans China received new credit.*! 
from Britain, U. S. fl, and Germany. The completion of Iho Can- 
ton-Hankow railway in 1936 was the chief reauit, Two airlines, 
China National flviation (Chinese-U, S. fl.) and Eurasia (Chinese- 
German) were set up and coveted a large part of the country. 
Other plans for steelworks, etc., were made abortive by the 
Japanese attack in 1997. In 1935-36 also a number of facloriea 
(which had to be 51 per cent Chinese owned) came into exietence, 
but foreign financiers were not favourable to this growth of Chinese, 
industry. 
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from bolow could win over to a real policy of nationalE 
union those iir Iho Government who were aware of the 
menace of Japan, i>ut, who still thought in terms of unity 
only from above. Already such leaders as Peng Yu-hsiang, 
Sun Po and T. V, Hoong were beginning to show that they 
understood not only that ,lapau must be resisted, hut that 
resistance must be based on broad and vital unity of the 
whole people. 

When it was learned at Nanhing in the latter part of 
the yeai- that the Manchurian forces which had been sent 
against the Soviet North-West had come to a truce with 
the Communists and were calling for a united front 
against Japan,®" General Ghiang Kai-shek went fi'st 
to Loyang and lat^v, in Deeemhev, to Marshal Ohang 
Hsueh- Liang’s headquarters in Sian, to insist tint Govern- 
mentpolioy must bo carried out. But the Manchurian forces 
were now unanimously against the policy of civil war. 
Remembering tho suffering of their wives and families 
under the Japanese, with brothers and other relatives and 
friends among tho Mancbtirian volunteers, they knew 
.beyond all argument, thid, the only enemy was Japaiu 
Having learnt somolhing about the Hod Army and Com- 
munist policy, aware that the central aim of the Com- 
munist Party was to unite China against the Japa- 
nese menace that was daily growing, first tho soldiers, 
then the officers and finally the whole army, including 
Ohang Hsueh-liiing, wore won over to the policy of ending 
civil war and forming a national front for resistance. The 
appeal for united resistance from the Manchurian guerillas 
and the ituity of the anti-Japanese forces in these provinces 
had a great ell'ecfc on them, as on all China. 

Also in Sian were the forces of General Yang Pln- 
chen, the Peace Preservation Commissioner. Many mem- 


ft tacit tmes had existed since early in 1936. fit the be- 
ginning of November Marstial Chang-Hsuah-liang had appealed 
to Nanlting to be allowed to go and fight the Japanese invaders 
of Suiyuan. Tn November also tho Ist firtny, one of the crack 
Hanking divisions, had been routed by the Esd Army. 
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■bei-B and offiGert? of force had likewise boon won for 
the policy of national ruiity, tlioiit>b ior tho most part 
bboy were less politically conscious than their oi) 1 )OsUq 
jiuinbers in the Taiigpoi army, uiid ainony b slult 
there wore still icinnaiils ol the olfl warlord hostility to 
Ohiang Kai-aliek. 

One night General Chiang, nmihlo to couvinoe his 
svihordinates that they must carry out orders without ciues- 
tion, and apparently unwilling to listen to thoir case, was 
Idclnapped by ollicers of these two armies and held for 
several days. While unruly elements, particularly among 
Yang’s forces, were for his death, Communist reprosanta* 
fives, who had been called into consultation, pressed ener- 
getically for bis immediate release as they saw that any 
other course of action would only split the country and 
help Japan. In Nanking also, while the ambitious and 
the pvo-Japaneso were for the bombing of Sian, even at 
the risk of Cbiang being killed, wiser council prevailed. 
Only one demonstrative air-raid on Sian was made and, 
after one of Obiang’s staff bad been released from Sian, 
to conduct negotiations, Madame Chiang Kai-shek and 
T. V. Soong went there to secure General Ohiang’a release. 
In a few days the Generalissimo returned to Nanking, 
bringing Marshal Chang with him as a prisoner. 

The whole incident had stirred the nation deeply. 
Chiang’s release was feted ; while the hairdling of the 
incident by the Communist Party, which had insisted on 
the release of the man who had gone to Sian to carry on the 
■civil war against them, made a profound impression. 

The two conceptions of unity grew closer together and 
the whole national movement grow strongor. Tho Sian 
loaders, for all their mistakes, Inul issued a clear call for 
resistance and unity based on democracy and the end of 
•civil war. Prom all ovei' tho country carao resolution 
after resolution demanding unity. Even the Britisli Press 
in China, the North CJnm Daily Neivs, so Htroug an 
advocate of dismiity in 1927, was now, in view oJ the 
obviotia riiOiiaou of .Japanese dcsign.s, udvoculing unity in 
China. A meeting of the Kuomintaiig C.E.O. was cullotl 
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for Pobi'ujiry. ThoOhineso Cornmiini.sfc Parly appealed to 
it lo coTiBifior llio ooamitiou of civil war, the preparation 
of anuod resisianoo bo aggression, the declaration of the 
right of freofloTTi of spoecb and a, ssomhiy, the release of 
political pri.sonors, tlie oalliiig of a national salvation con.- 
gross and stops to improve the people's livelihood. 

A.n appeal for nniby was made also by Peng Yn-h&i-ing, 
Sun Fo and otlior Kuomintang leaders. 

Eut Wang Oliing-wei, having returned from his third 
trip to Europe, was able to soonro the passing of a resolu- 
tion fall of anti-Gommnniat statements. Nevertheless a 
loophole was loft for nogotuitions and, though the Mau- 
ohurian forces and those of General Yang had been dis- 
persed from Sian and replaced by other Kuomintang 
forces, the civil war was not renewed, An uneasy trace- 
lay over China, 

Taking advanUigo of the loophole, a Oommnuisfc Party- 
delegation wont to Kuling lo meet General Chiiing and 
other leadora. 

While the vast mass of the people, drawn from all 
section a, eagerly looked forward to unity, and were 
actively trying to oonsolidato it, while the appeal of the 
Communist Party to the Kuomintang had met with the 
response of every patriotic heart, the pro-fascist section 
in and around the Government and the leading circles 
of the Kuomintang were bitterly resisting the completion 
of the process.^'’’ Slowly but surely, however, the pres- 
sure of the people and the fear of Japan’s ambitions were 


nt the beginning of 1937 the British and Japanese governments- 
wore conducting secret negotiations, watched an China with great 
fear. "Britain is fully prepared to recognise the obvious facts of 
japan's 'special position' in regard to China," -^vrote the Times 
on May 3, 1937. But, as on every occasion, Japanese greed was 
too great for negotiations to come to anything. On August 20, 
th® Timas was -writing, "it is time for Japan to learn that the 
freo hand which she desires in East Asia will in no olrcumstances 
include lioenoe to play havoc with th© lawful interests of Great 
Britain." 
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pushing the majority of the Knomintang vouiul to a policy 
of anti-Japanese unity. In May a special meeting in the 
Soviet North-West approved the reorgimisation of tho 
Reel Army into the National Revolutionary Army, the 
transformation of the Soviet area into tho Norili-Woat 
Special District, tho end of the policy of confiscating 
landlords’ land (save that of the pro-.hipaneso oiish) 
and the extension of the franchise to tho landlords. 
These sacrificos greatly helped lo forward the move- 
ment insido the Knoiuintang. Already in January, 
Deiieral Chang Chun, the then pro-Japaneae Foreign 
Minister, had been dismissed from the Government, 
and the “bandit suppression H. Q.” at Hian abolish- 
ed. Gradually the blockade around the Novtli-Weat was 
lifted, and students Hocked north to the anti-Japanose 
auivei’sities at Yeiian, tlie capital of tho former Soviet 
district. 

Meanwhile tho Government was busy strengthening its 
international position, through tho Kuvopeau tour of 
Dr. II. 11. Knng, Finance Minister and Vioe-lh'irao Minis- 
ter, to secure arms and credits. 

But when the Japanese struck at Oliina again, on July 
7, 19;17, begiiinirig the fighting at lAinkouchiao, near 
Peiping, and using for this purpose the Japanese forces 
stationed inside China under the Boxer treaty.®'’ some 
sections of the Govornment were still not convinced that 
resistance was the only way. The Government troops 
moved no further north than Shantung, Neivcrtheleaa, 
in contrast to 193 1, real preparations for defence were 
pushed ahead. And when at the end of .Inly the Japanese 
attacked Peiping and Tientsiir and nnits of the S'Jth 

The naitie than given lo this area was Spoaiat I-it.iiioiml Govarn 
ment of ilia Republic of China. After the coinplehon of the United 
■pront m September, 1937, it was officially called Tho Spaoial 
Aiimintstmtive District of the Rcpnbho of Chinas or Tha Shansi- 
Kansu-Ninghsa Hotcler (or Fiontier) Aida. In this book it is called 
the Speciul Di'-tricf for short 

After 1935 the number of these troops had been greatly 
■increased. 
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Army fought heroically to defend the towns, Genci'iilia- 
Himo Chiang, speaking for the whole country* said ; “The 
limit of endurance has been reached .... The only thing 
to do now. . . is to load the entire nation in a struggle 
to the biltor end, I am confident that final victory will 
be oni's.’’ It was war. 

On July 111, the famona seven loaders of the National 
Salvation Association were loloased. Other political and 
trade union prisoners were gradually freed and the ban 
was lifted on anti-.fapancse songs and propaganda. Nvery 
day a stream of telegrams was ponring in from Oliinose 
organisations at homo and abroad. Military leaders from 
all parts of China — Yen Hai-slian from Sliansi, Pai 
Chnng-hsi from Nwangsi, Lung Ynu from Yunnan and 
others arrived in Nanking to pledge their services and 
discuss plans of resistance. By Iho end of August the 
Central Government was in command of all the armed 
forces in the country. Just before that was achieved the 
Japanese, on August il, struck at Bhaughai. This closod , 
all possible talk of peace and the whole of China Avas 
swept by a wave of determination to endure no further 
humiliations, but to light. 

On September 23, 19;57, a declaration of the Contrail 
Committee of the Communist Party of China, declaring 
that the Communist Party would fight for the realisation 
of the Three People’s Principles, announcing tho tornis 
of an agreement between the CoiuinnniBt Tarty of Ohiiui. 
and the Biuomiutang and the reorganisation of the Hed 
Army into the Eighth Ponte Army under the National 
Military Council, was published in all the important 
Chinese papers. On that day too came an ofiiuial siato- 
mentfrom Generalissimo Chiang, head of tho Govornment 
and of the Kuomintang, noting the Communist Party’s 
statement, confirming the formation of the united front 
for national salvation and implicitly recognising tho 
existence of the Commttnist Party.’’’” 


Se&The Chinese Year Book 1938-9, p. 340, The points of 
the September EeaoKition of the Comitiunlsl Party are in Nippon- 
dix III, 
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Tlio National United Front against Jiipauese aggres- 
sion, based on tho peoplo and ending civil war, which 
had boon longlitfor mnco 19,11 had now, under the leader- 
ship of tho Clonoralissimo, become a reality. In Decem- 
ber, in order to strengthen it still fnrtlier, and in recog- 
nition of tho possibilities it opened for furthor develop- 
ments, the Oomnmnist, Party dcelarod that it had joined 
this united front with tho Knomintiing not only to defeat. 
Japan but also for the building of a new China. 


''I "The Coiivraui)a.t Parly o| China has not merely joined hands 
with the Kuomintang to save the nation during the war, but ia 
determined to co-operate harmoniously with the Kuomlngtang 
to reconstruct tho nation after the war has ended in victory." 
Tiio same resolution called for the mobilisation of the whole people 
in occupied and unoccupied China, action against traitors, and the- 
strengthening of the government by the democratic represen- 
tation of at! anti-Japanese elements. 
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TILE COURSE OE THE WAR 

'' Onward ! 

Braving the enemy cannon 1 

Onward, Onward, Onward 1 On 

"We have no n(l©9, we have no aitillery, 

The enemy will make them for ua."-’ 

The period between July 7, 1937, wliori the JttpfUiose, 
on the pretext of aearching for a lost soldier, attacked 
the Chinese forces in Loukotichiao, and Atignst IJ, when 
fighting began at Shanghai, was a time which the Jap'anoao 
used to mass and arrange their forces iti the hope of 
lieing able to strike a crushing blow to end ChinOBo ro- 
aistance in a very short space of time. 

Since 1935 they had been steadily inoroasing tlio 
uvimber of their troops stationed along the 'L’ientsin- 
Paiping railway. By July 1(5 five new divisions had 
arrived in North China. Then forces were massed at 
Shanghai. On July 28, the Jaiianeee attacked Peiping, 
next day there was lighting at Tientsin.’’ By the end 
of the month both towns were in Japanese hands and 
Japanese troops were advancing north-cast \kp the Poit>- 
ing-Suiyuan railway to Inner Mongolia and Shansi, 
south-west along the Peiping-llanlcow line, and sontli 
from Tientsin towards Nanking. 

Thu March of the Manahiirian Voliinteurs. 

" Guerilla song in the North-West, quoted by Major E. F. Carl- 
son, Txc'in Stars Over China, 

The Chinese soldiers of a unit of the 29lh Army demonstrated 
their new spirit in this fighting by electing a new oomrnander and 
continuing to fight alter their previous commander had gone over 
io (he Japanese, In Japanese-occupied East Hopei the Chinese 
eoldlers also rose and massacred their Japanese officers, fit Peip- 
ing students and workers fought alongside the soldiers. 
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To niilitiivy oxiicrts weighing up the chances it seemed 
that China’s 'vvei’o poor indeed. Japan was an industrial 
•country with considerable iron and steel and engineering 
iudiiHtries. Blie could build internal combustion engines. 
tSho liad accoHS to all the raw materials she did not 
'hovselJ' control. Her army was disciplined, well drilled 
and trained, and equipped witlj all modern arras. Her 
navy was third in tho world in size and some put its 
skill still higher. Her political and economic system 
had been unified along J'aacist lines, placing great power 
in thfs hands of tho cliclatorial government. 

In all ways Gliiiia was tho opposite. She seemed an 
tinwioldy mass. Except for cotton spinning her industry 
was negligible. Her small arsenals were only equipped 
to make small arms, her tiny machine shops wore 
able to make bub tho simpler types of machines. There 
were raw materials, but they were undeveloped, 
and China had little with which to purchase ai’ma 
■or equipment from abroad or machinery to develop her 
resources. Of navy she had nest to none, and though, 
by nraatoring all the various armies of the country) 
she could count, boino two million soldiers, only a 
few divisiouH were even relalively well eqnipped, and 
only tho craolc Government troops and tho Eighth Route 
Army wore well trained and disciplined. Moreover, 
•there was a wido diversity in the kind of arms her troops 
had and consequently in the ammunition they needed. 
As for the air force, there were but 200 Bervicaable planes 
■ and some 150 competent pilots. Moreover, it was only 
'in the previous few months that the country had been 
politically united, and none knew how strong was the 
' loyalty of the outlying provincial governors nor how 
• aeoiu'e the united front so recently established. To the 
majority of the foreign residents in China, the very 
idea of Chinese resistance to .Japan was hrdicrous even 


■* China "can scarcely hope to wJn a military victory" wrote 
iPinccnoo and Commard, paper of Shanghai foreign busSneea men, 
on July 19, urging Chiueso capitulation. 
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to miiuy Wei 3 tei’n eilucateil Ghinoso ib was iloubli'ul it 
their conntry could mako inoie tliim a geature. 

Even the task of feeding a large army in a country 
with China’s lack of coiuuiunioationa seemed au alnioal 
inaoliible problem, let alone supplying it with arms muli 
munitions. 

But to the undying merit of the Chineao troops who 
held Shanghai and the Eighth Konte Army that hold 
the passes in Shansi, armed only with ritloa and tlmir 
own courage, these two forces aniaaheil hu’ over, both 
for their own and for all peoples, the traditions of Gliina’s 
weakness. 

It was not till October 26th that the OhinoRO, after 
bloody battles, wore driven even Irorn Chapoi, and not 
till early November that, threatened in tlio rear by a 
surprise landing of Japanese forces iu ITaugchow Bay, 
they were compelled to evacuate 8hanghai in order to 
avoid being surrounded. Nor three months, with rides, 
machine- gitns and little else, they held oat against a force 
equipped with planes, tanks and heavy aidillery and 
supported by the heavy guns of the Imperial Japanese 
navy, writing an undying page in the story of human' 
courage.''’ 

In September the Japanese fith Division, ciack troops 
under General Itagaki, one of Japan’s foremost military 
men, pressing down through tho hills ot Shansi towards 
the Yellow Kiver, were surprised, surrounded anti out, 
up at Pinghsingkwan” by units of tho Eighth Kouto Army 
which had marched from the Special District to help' 
the other Cliinose forces (mostly units of tho provincial 
army of Yen llsi-shan) in ilefenoe of these key norlhorn, 
approaches to China’s interior. Tho Eighth Boute Army 
attacked the weakly defended onenry supply columm 


^ Chinese losses at Shanghai wero over ICO.OUO ; JdpanQiiei 
40,000. 


® N.E, Shansi. 
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(lieiore tackling the main body, thereby introducLug a new 
tactic -which has stood the Chinoso ioroes in good stead 
evor since. This was Cliina’s lirat victory and came at a 
most important time, showing the nation and tho -Nvorld 
that ChiiiGBo trooris, poorly armed though they might be, 
could noverlhclosH, through skill and courage, doleat tho 
best units oJ tho proud Japanese Imperial army. 

■Japan’s Advances (laav-SS) 

The fall of Peiping and Tientsin had provided Japan 
with bases for further advances and, while the lighting 
was in progress at Shanghai, three Japanese columns set 
out from these cities to occupy the other key towns and 
railways of North China. After the fall of Shanghai 
(and of Nanking which tho Japanese took a few weeks 
later'') further Japanese columns based on these two 
■towns tried to link up AVith the colunms coming down 
from the north, and then to press up the Yangtze. The 
story of the first year of the war is about these thrusts 
■and how, ultimately, each was brought to a halt. 

Tho most northern Japanese forces, advancing along 
.the Peiping-auiyuan railway, reached the terminus at 
Paotow on October 16th. Since then that ]i.is been their 
anaiu base in Inner Mongolia, hut, apart from temporary 
■thrusts, they have advanced littio beyond it in live years 
■of war. 

The second Japanese force,® following the railway 
doivn from Peiping towards Hankow, turnoil asiflo along 
the branch line to Taiyuan, capilal of Shansi province, 
which It took on November Oth, 19J7.“ Later, by a great 
push early in 19.j8, it reached the Yellow Iliver, boundary 
of Shansi and Shensi. But the Kighth Route Army, 

^ flfler its capture, Hanking was dehvarad over to loot by 
JapanGi.e holdlors and olllcais and its inhabitants— men, women 
and children— to slaughter, toxtura and laps. 

^ It was an advance guard of this force that the Eighth Eoute 
flmy louted .at Pinghbnigkwan. 

' llnclHor tecUun cf nlinucd ^oulh■wflrd& towflids Cnengchow, 
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akiU’ully using every artvantage o£ the hilly o()untry„_. 
rousing and training the whole people of Lho proviaoo^^’' 
and inspiring and touching the provincial armies, so 
harassed the Japanese that they were driven hack, and, 
despite their immense ami almost ceaseless eilorts to cross 
the river, they have never succeeded in doing so. 'I'inie' 
after time, when they have made an attempt to forcie this, 
vital sido-door into Central China, they have been com- 
pelled to squander their resources in parrying the innu- 
merable thrusts of the Eighth Houle Army and other 
mobile forces. Thanks to these mobile Ohineso forces, 
Shansi has been an impregnable door and a constant drain 
on the resources of Japan. 


The third Japanese thrust southwards, from Tientsin,, 
along the railway to Nanking, reached Taian in Shan- 
tung in early December. In the first months of iDJlt* 
the Japanese Command tried to effect a jurictiii’e between 
these forces and those in Nanking. 


For a time, however, the Chinese held the enemy forces- 
adyanoing north from Nanking, while other Chinese- 
units under the command of General Li Tsung-jen, lU'ess- 
ed north to surprise the Japanese at Taierchwang,ueav the 
railway junction of liauchow.'^^ This great Chinese vic- 
tory, following on the fall of Nanking, heartened the nation 
and ended the boast of the Imperial army to have been 
undefeated in modern warfare. But tho Chinese were 
not strong enough to hold the town against the new 
Japanese fovoos which were brought up. Thus reinforced, 
the Japanese soon re-took Hsuchow. Then linking up- 
with the units from Nanking they advanced eastwards. 


of +1, D® *^-,.China undet the mspiraHon 

of the ^Eighth Route Army, -were chiefly armed with apeats. Often. 

group.iwsro 

able to put a severe check to foraging parties. 

by the heroic stand of the 
™ enabling other forces to come up and 

armv iinifR flanks, while in the rear guerillas and 

f Ja^ of geneJak^hlp ^ Japanese comraunloations. It was an excellent,- 
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along llie Luughai railway (which runs south oi the 
Yellow ilivor) to Kaifeng. By June they were nearing 
Chengchow, which the Japanese north of the Yellow 
River had not been able to capture. They hoped, by- 
taking this town, to link up with the Japanese in Shansi' 
and so drive on to Hankow from the side and rear. 

Hut the hanks of the Y'eliow Kiver burst and, sur- 
rounded by a sea of water, the Japanese forces were 
coinpoUod to retreat. As yet. neither their men in Kaifeng 
nor those north of the Yellow River, have succeeded in 
getting to Chengchow. So the third Japanese spearhead 
into North China was (this time literally) bogged down. 

The enemy wore now in control of the railway lines 
and main towns of North China, but they had been baulk- 
ed in their plans to cross the Yellow River, and so take 
Hankow by a rear attack. They were therefore compelled 
to attempt the more difficult route to Hankow up the 
Yangtze. Karly in June three columns set out, one pver- 
land through Anhwei and Hupeh and the other two one 
©acli on the north and south banks of the Yangtze, pro- 
tected by shixjs of the Japanese navy. 

I’lie advance was costly and the Chinese troops fierce- 
ly contested every mile of the way. Hut steadily they 
were driven back. The Chinese Communist Party de- 
clared, on the experience of the lighting in North China,, 
that Hankow could only be adequately defended if the 
population on. each side of the river was armed and orga- 
nised, but Chinese resistance remained almost entirely 
confined to regular troops. Some million Chinese troops 
wore engaged against over a quarter of a railiion Japanese, 
but the latter were equipped with all modern arms, pro- 
tected by gunboats and cruisers and covered with aero- 
planes, which bombed the Chinese at will, 

On October 35th, after four months’ intensive fighting, 
Hankow fell to the Japane,=ie. 

Meanwhile, in South China, the Japanese had taken 
Canton by a surprise stroke. The Chinese had not ex- 
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pected that the Jii])ane8e woukl daro laud noav Hongkong. 
They had sent ti'oops from Kwangtung to Hankow. But 
the Munich Agreement waa signed in early October and 
the Jiipauese rightly calculaLed that iJi the Oliamherlain 
Government would shamelessly betray OKechoslovaliia, it 
would not risk a war lor Jlongkong. Therefore they 
landed in Bias Bay, and in a low days had tho town of 
• Canton under their control and troops all around Hong- 
kong. Thus were the later British defeats at Hongkong 
and Singapore prepared by Neville Ohamherlaiu.’^^ 

.Stalemate 1939 

The fall of Canton and Hankow witliin four days of 
. each other, the last two cities of China with much in the 
way of modern hrduatry, was a crushing blow, d'o many 
in the outside world, not knowing the strength of ordi- 
irary people, it seemed that tho end was near, or that at 
beat future resistance would be scattered and poorly or- 
ganised. Yet for Oiiina it was but tho beginuing. 

The Government was installed in Chungking. Valiant 
■ efforts were made to re-establish evacuated industries, the 
-construction of the Burma Road was speeded up, and the 
military High Command, showing great readiness to learn 
from defeats, recognised at last the value of mobile and 
. guerilla warfare as practised by the Eighth Route Array, 
The disposition of the armed forces was revised, units 
being sent to the rear of the .Japanese to harass thorn 
-continuously ; army training was changed ; and an Eighth 
Route Army general invited to become Dean of a now 
Milittu’y Academy to train officers from all army units 
in mobile and guerilla warfare. At the same time the 
Industrial Co-operative Movement, then in its beginnings, 
offered the possibility of encouraging guerilla industries 
to operate both at the frout and with units lighting in 
tho rear of the enemy. China had entered a now stage 


Thore was of coniEe, in Kwanglung, the failure 

na in the Yanoi'W pifjviaco.'? to nohiUa Itin puoplo fox reatEilauco. 
Hetiaijce on liiiiaiu and jailuro ti lotno liiu fisoplo were part o| 
the Larae wealnu-aa. 
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of her -war of resistance, re-equippiiiy hertieif ami reviaiiiL; 
her methods, in order to meet adequately the great trials 
ahead.^ “ 

Long before, Commimist theoreticians had taught that 
China’s -war would be a war of three stages. The tiryt 
in which the enemy ad"vauced and the Chinese retreated, 
lighting stubborn rearguard actions to gain time to build 
up their strength. The second in which some kind of 
balance of forces was attained where Chinese knowledge 
of terrain and superiority in man-power (suitably and 
democratically organised and inspired) would equate 
■with the superiority of Japanese arms and mechanisulioiv 
weakened by the range of territory over which they were 
spread.^’'’ The third would come when the Chinese, using 


1'' How great these trials ■were is shewn by the fact that m 193& 
Free China had only three important auenais. The laigtst, near 
Chungking, had a monthly output oj 200 machine guna, 120,000 
trench mortar shells and a small number of automatic and ordinary 
rifles, but could not make artillery, kdgar Snow estiinatos the 
total output of rifle ammunition at perhaps one-inilllon rounds a 
day. Asm, November, 1S40. Ot the twenty Chinese arsenals, 
large and small, In 1937, only four weie ni their original positions 
at the end of 1938. Others or parts of others had been moved 
Into the interior. Tho Chinesa Army, E. F. Carlson, New York, 1939. 
flgamst the mechanised armies of Japan, even m 1940, China had 
only two light tank "divisions'' which weie m fact scarcely more 
than regiments- The air force depended entirely on foreign sup- 
plies. "In 1941 there were Wo body building faoloiles with a tiny 
output, but the engines and mosl of the petrol had to bo imported. 
Once its planes were shot down the ChlnsEe air force had to vrait 
months for replacements. Thus it was active only m patches — 
flugusl-December, 1937, February-Ootober, 1938, February-Sop- 
tember, 1940 and the latter part of 1941, and the Bummer and 
autumn of 1942. 

t'*' The Communist Party strongly emphasised that changed 
training and disposition of military forces, however valuable, were- 
not enough. The essential task, from a purely military point of 
view as well as from others, was to rouse the whole people. Mao 
Tse-tung, speaking for the whole of China just before the fall of 
Hankow, declared "It is precisely because of our failure to secure 
enough assistance from the masses that we have suffered so many 
reverses at the front. Let this be a loeson. China must further 
depend Upon the support of the masses. This is a fundamental 
question,'' 
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their superior resources, lurther developing democratic- 
initiative and mobilisation, and benefiting from Japan’s 
many economic -weaknesses and lack of man-power, would 
bo able to assume the offensive and drive the Japanese 
back to the sea and beyond the Yaloo river.^® i'or weak 
China, as Chiang Kai-shek said, such a war might take 
twenty years, but the Chinese people would win it. 

The fail of Hankow was the beginning of the second 
stage, the stage of stalemate. 

Sixty Chinese divisions were sent behind the enemy- 
lines, The ratio of casualties — 2 million Chinese to 
.'500,(100 Japanese in the first fourteen months of wav- — 
began to be more favourable to the Chinese. And the- 
Japanese, who had driven five fingers into China — to- 
Paotow in Inner Mongolia, to Ponglingtu on the Yellow 
River bend,^° to Kaifeng in Honan, to Hankow up the 
Yangtze, and to Canton in South China — could not drive 
the fingers in more deeply nor close the fiat, thongh 
they made desperate attempts to do so.-’-'^ 

In March, 1939, the Japanese took Nanchang, the last 
Chinese town of size (save Ichang) that they were to take 
and hold for a considerable period of time. Thereafter* 
the war consisted of major .lapaneso pushes that for a 
time were sucoossfvrl but failed in the end (either through 
a big defeat or through ste-ady persistent pressure) and 
of countless numbers of small engagements, For exam- 
ple from January, 1039, to May, 1910, the Chinese fought 


The river dividing Korea and China. "Drive the Japanese 
beyond the Taloo river," was an early and popular slogan. 

Opposite Tungk-wan. 

=1’' The Japanese had five main obieolives : (1) to link Hankow 
•with Shansi ; (2) to link Hankow with Canton ; (3) to cut China's 
supply routes;‘(4) to drive from Hankow and via Sian into Szeohuaa ; 
(5) to clear up the guerillas. But from 1938 to the end of 1941 
their successes were diplomatio, not military. They stopped sup- 
plies through Indo-China and got the Burma Road closed for three 
months. 
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G,0ih engAgementu, ot which only some «00 were lai’go 
and but six were majoi ones.^® 

Apart trom the Japanese thrusts, however, there were 
the Japanese air raids. The Oaiiton-Haiikow railway 
was bombed continuously in 19158, but the Chinese rail- 
waymen saw to it that there was never a delay of more 
than a few hours, however bad the damage. Unprotected 
Canton had terribly destruciiva raids before it fell, as 
did Hankow. In May, 19 !9, came the first raids on 
Chungking and the terror bombing of the interior of 
China began. All through 1940 Chungking, the new 
capital, was ruthlessly bombed and terribly devastated. 
Bombers came day and night. Even London oan little 
imagine the terror. There were few anti-aircraft guns 
and still fewer planes to break up the enemy formations 
and beep the planes high, while the flimsy houses shat- 
tered easily and burnt rapidly. Caves around the great 
cities gave shelter and the air-raid warning service was 
efficient. But the explosive “eggs” oi the enemy, oyen 
if the simple peasants could not understand how they 
killed men and animals and smashed liouses hundreds of 
yards away, could not weaken or injure the resolution, 
of so sturdy a people. 

The Fronts (1939-42) 

I'^rom 1939 onwards there were some ten main areas 
ot fighting. 

1 . Far north in the Suiyuan province of Inner Mon- 
golia the Japanese strove to drive across the desert land 
into Kansu to cut the Sinkiang road. However, the 
eros&ing of this almost trackless desert was loo formid- 
able a task, especially when they wore constantly haraHsod 
by Mongolian cavalry under the able leadership of such 
experienced generals as Ma Chan-shan. Even the push 
of the summer of 1943 brought them no appreciable 
result. 


i** Ficure= of Ch ne^e Minialry of War. 
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3. In [lopei, their first captured province, the Japanese 
were confronted with a formiilable guerilla movement 
as soon as the Eighth Route Army sent out advance 
bands to link up and organise the scattered islands of 
resistance left in the wake of the advancing -Japaneao.’ “ 
Soon a great guerilla area of some 13 million peoplo, 
called the Border Region, was in i>ein.g on the bonier? 
of Tlopoi, Shansi and Ohahar. with its base in the mouu- 
taina ot Wutaifilian. There was a second similar area 
in North Hopei. Time after time guerillas penetrated 
into the heart of Peiping itself, killing Japanese and 
carrying off supplies. Railway lines were constantly 
broken, briuges iilown up and tracks removed. Trains 
were nttnckeil and supplies captured. Foreigners could 
bo passed up safely from Free China to Peiping and back 
again. When Japan attacked Britain and the United 
States, four British residents of l^eiping were rescued, 
from tho Japanese by the guerillas. Others were rescued 
later. Among the soldiers of the guerilla armies, the 
OhinoHo coal miners of tho North China mines and tho 
ruilwaymeu provided some of the toughest and most 


For the story of the growth of one of these spontaneous 
guerilla bands Into an army see The Paopla’s War, I Fpstain, 
London, 1939, Chapter IV, This particular band owed its inspira- 
tion to an old woman, .Madame Chao, "Mother of the Guerillas." 
In these guerilla armisa of the Hopei-Shansi-Ctiahar Border Region, 
the pay of army commanders was Is 3d. a month, rank and file, 
6d. a month (Dollar at 3d,) fls for the 8th Route firroy. General 
Chu Teh was paid less than a private in the other Chinese Govern- 
ment flrtnies. Whan the Government ceased to pay the Eighth 
Route Army, the allowanOes of theoflicais and ranks were cut still 
further. In 1942 Chu Teh and other high olficera got 7ad. a month 
(C. The pay of ordinary soldiers m the Chlness toicgs in 

Burma was 2s. 8d. a month, i. a., about the daily pay of other Hllied 
armJes. These figure.s give but a faint indication of the heroism 
of the Chinese soldiers. 

Since the end oi 1938 these areas have been in contaol with 
the Manchurian guerillas. In 1942 the commander of one of the 
Manchurian guerilla orraie,s was able to visit Chungking. By 1842 
partisan (guerilla) forces stretched from the plains of Manchuria 
in the north to the borders of Indo-China in tha- south. Many 
Chinese workers escaping from Hong-tong formed partisan bands. 
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4iclventufous units. Ceaselessly the Japanese militarists 
haye sought to destroy these guerilla bases, launching 
a new offensive every lew months after the big one in 
July, 19;18. As ceaselessly have those attacks been 
defeated, despite the great cost and suffering, for these 
guerillas are rooted in the people, they are the people 
themselves, 

J. Similarly in Shantung and northern Kiangsu, 
Advance units of the Eighth Army, linking up later with 
units of the New Fourth Army, have built up powerful 
guerilla forces against which in the first six months of 
1942 alone the Japanese launched no less than live 
large offensives, one of 30,000 mechanised troops sup- 
ported by planes, all without much success. Early in 
1941 the main body of the Now Fonrth Army, which had 
previously operated around Shanghai, inarched north to 
join these forces. From July, 1941, to July, 1942, this army 
fought no less than 2,400 battles witli .lapanese, killing 
aieai'ly 25,000 enemy and “puppet” soldiers. 

4. In South Shansi and parts of North Honan and 
South Hopei is the third gi eat Border Begion, again in- 
cluding some 12 million people, with its huso in the 
famous Taihang mountains. This area is now closely 
linked with the Shantung one. 

While the centre of each of these guerilla areas is in 
mountains difficult of access to tlie Japanese, the areas 
stretch wide over tho plains. In those plains has been 
learnt a lesson in guerilla warfare that was to be learnt 
in Europe later. Said General Chu Teh of the first year’s 
fighting ; “ These engagements proved that a guerilla war 
can he fought with success not only in mountainous areas 
but also on plains. In short, an army, even if isolated, 
cannot be annihilated if it knows how to co-opovate with 
the people.”*’- 

“ The greatest lesson we have learned,” he also said, 
“is that a people can tight victoriously with what rs" 


Quoted Epstein, op. cib, p. 213. 
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soui’ceg it liappens to have.” “ Willi the eoiifideiice of the 
people and the nnderstanfling of theii’ needs, nothing is 
impossible.”®^ 

One of the great results of this guerilla and mobile 
warfare has been that the Japanese plans for economio 
exploitation of North China have, with some exceptions, 
been largely frustrated. 

In Sbansi, where the main forces of General Yen Hsh 
shau and the Eighth Route Army operate, the Japanese are 
confined to the main towns and railways. This mountain" 
ous country has been excellently used to defeat every 
Japanese attempt to root out the centres of Chinese resis* 
lance or to cross the Yellow River. Though, since the 
end of 11140, tbe Eighth Routo Army has been prevented 
by the blockade imposed by other Chinese forces from 
getting supplies of ammunition and even medical supplies, 
they have nevertheless beaten off attack after attack by 
the best equipped Japanese units.®® All too little has 
been reported of the tremendous service these great men. 
liave done China and the world, for upon their strength 
and courage depends the defeat both of Japanese attempts 


■Jii Winning the confidence of the people was one of the great- 
osl tashs. When the Eighth Route Army arrived in many areas 
the peasants called even the rank and file "Sir” end "Lord." 
Past experience bad made them "down trodden, spiritless, 
auspicious.'’ Yet it is those some peasants who for five years and 
more have been throwing back the Japanese offensives. Their 
confidence was created by propaganda, by the friendly, oo-opera- 
five and disciplined behaviour of the soldiers, by getting them 
to elect their own oonncils and form their own defence units, and 
by the success of those units in battle, fl great lesson in th© 
strength of the people. The first principles of the Eighth Rout© 
Army are : (1) unity of officers and soldiers : (2) unity of army 
and people ; (3) propaganda amongst the ranks of the Japanese 
enemy. Many Japanese soldiers have been won over by such pro- 
I'aganda. 

The armies are partly equipped with captured supplies, 
hey have also their own tiny arsenals. By the summer of 1938 
dO.OOO hand grenades a month were produced in the Wutal 
region. 
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to cut Gliina'a northern supply routes, and of Japanese 
attempts to penetrate into Saeclman from the nortli- 
weat. 

Throughout 1942, not to apeak of earlier years, Japaneso 
olfeu&ive after offensive has been beaten back. In one oJ 
these fierce battles ot resiatanoe, Tsao Ohuan, Vice-Ooiu- 
mander-in-Chief of the Eifjsbth Konte Army, lost his life. 
These attacks in March, April, May, .Tune, July and 
August were due in no small part to .lapaneso fury at the 
successful offensives that I be Eighth lioute Army had 
launched in December, 1941, and January, 1942, in fciouth 
and North Shansi, in llopoi and Shantung, to relieve 
Japanese pressure on the Allied forces elsewhej-e in the 
Pacific. Writing on the occasion of July 7th, 1942, 
General Chu Teh, Oomnunuler of the Eiglxth Route Army, 
could record that in the lorcvious year the army had 
fought over 12,000 hattle.y, tying doxvn over twenty enemy 
divisions or 44 per cent oJ the Japanese then in China, 
thus playing a tremendously important vole in the whole 
war in the Paoifio.^'-' 

5. Between the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers there has 
been constant minor fighting in Honan. The Japanese 
have tried on occasions to drive from Hankow to waia Is 
Chengchow, but unaaccessfully. 

North of Hankow, in May, 19,j9, a .lapaneso attempt 
to push through to Sian waa defeated by General Li 
Teung-jen, and not until the spring of 1940 were the 
Japanese able to advance as far as Ichang, which they 
have so far aucceedod in holding. 

6. In the southern part of Central China, in order to 
complete their control of the railways and to OBfcablish 
through rail traffic from Manchuria to Canton, the 


fl favourite Eighth Koute Army method iti to fight wttii 
mobile units which seldom exceed 600 and are linked vnth divi- 
sional H. Q. by wireless. Such units are constantly on the offenaive 
and battles are frequent, sea 3'wtn Stars Ovar China, Maior E, F- 
Carlson, New York, 1940, p. 76, 
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Japaneae have conatanLly tried to toko the town oi Cluni!'- 
sha which stauds on the Cautou-IIankuw railway ne.ir 
its junction with the railway which ruuh from tho coast 
(the Hiingchow-Nanohang railway). The first drive was 
ill September, i9;i'.). It was soundly defeated. The secoud, 
in 1911, sidierod a aimilar fate. The third, at tho end 
of 1911. though the .lapaueae used rather more troops 
than they did iu the whole of tho Malaya campaign, was 
routed too These diives had beou made with uuits 
based both on Hankow and on Nanohang. 

In .Juno, 19 12, they began a touith, more ambitions 
attempt, advancing from tho co.iht along the Haiigohow- 
Nanchang railway with the double purpose of captuidng 
tho new Ohiuoae air bases iu Ohekiarg and Kiangsi and 
proceeding along the lino to Oh.iugsha, This main 
thrust was aoconipauied by j.imnltaueouH oft'ensives 
against the gnorilla areas, and tiy oO’ensives iu Inner 
Mongolia, in Y'uunan, am! north of Oantom In the 
main oH'ousive the Japanese tried new tactics to protect 
their flanks and rear by throwing out a screen of raiding 
parties, I’he, chief rosnlt of this was that they weakened 
the strength of their main colntnn, and after some six 
weeks of snccofis it loo ran into difficulties. At first, 
slowly, then more rapidly, the (JhiueBe begun to push 
the enemy back towards bis starting place. 

7 . Along tho coiist from Hangchow Bay to (Jaiitou, 
following the fall of that city, the largo porta have all 
been sporadically attacked and heltl by the Japanese. 
The last to be captured was Wenchow which The Chinese 
used from the end of HlJfi to the beginning of 1940 to 
bring arms from Hongkong and send them up into the 
interior, in January, 1940, the Ohamberlain Govern- 


In thlR third offonaive tfio Japanese used 150,000 Iroopi. and 
100 planes. flU these Changsha oifensives, were defeated by 
taotlcs broadly similar to those used by theChiiiebe atTaierchwang, 
a., stubborn defence of the main position attacked, flank and 
rear attacks on the Japanese columns, plus active guerilla opera* 
JJons far In the Japaneae rear. 
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mont, aaoi'etly and unknown to the Hritish people, placed 
a ban on the transport of arms through TTongbong to 
Free China, but the Chinese still managed to use the port 
'for some purpoeea till the end of 11)4 L In 1342 came 
a new development, the sea guerillas ^'bese attacked 
lighthouses and lightsliips and laid mines for Japaneso 
vessels. 

d. Further south, around Caul on, there has been 
constant lighting. Bovoral times the Japanese have tried 
to push up the railway towarrls Changsha, They have 
■never succeeded. Everyovro in Britain and Canada will 
remember with gratitude how, when IIong-Kong was 
attacked in December, 1341 , the Chinese without delay 
launched a counter-oJi'ensive here to draw off the .lapaiume 
forces attacking the British and Canadian troop,s. In 
Kwangtung province, since J9118, guerilla units have 
been in operation, among them many sailors from both 
Canton and Houg-lvoug. Though the local provincial 
authorities have not always shown a willingaoss to 
appreciate their importauco (on some occasions reaction- 
ary officers have even attacked them), they have played 
an extremely important part both in IVustrating Japaucso 
attempts to advance further and in prepai'ing the ground 
for the successes of the main Chinese armies. 'I'lioy carry 
on the proud traditions of the Canton and llong-iCoug 
workers. 

3. In the extreme southern part of China the .hpiauese 
landed at Pakhoi ill Novoraber, l9;Sil, and by Dooomher 
were in Nanning, capital of Kwangsi. But t,hey only 
held it for six months before withdrawing, and since 
then they have as yet made no real attempt to advanco 
into Kwangsi either from the co'sst or tliroiigh Indo- 
China, which their troops began to occupy at the end 
. of 1940. 

10. The fall of Burma early in 1942 led to the opeu- 
..ingof anew front against China, the Burma-Yunnan front. 
At first it seemed that the Japanese would follO'W thoir 
.Burma successes with a drive into China, bub the Chinese 
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I'aeld them iu the boi-dei’ inotintains. At the end of 1942 
there ■were signs that the Japanese might be preparing 
u new offensive. One thrnat of 7,000 men -was made, 
•which the Chinese threw bach.^'* 

China the Key to Victory in the East 

Sinde 19,'il the sti-uggle of the Chinese people against 
Japanese imperialism has ahvays been part of the -world 
struggle against fascism and aggression. The Japanese 
attack on Britain and the United States on December 7, 
1941, which ranged the Japanese fascists openly alongside 

■ the main enemy of the peoples, Nazi Germany, completed 
the process. 

The Oluneso people had repeatedly warned the ■world 
against the enormous appetite of the rulers of Japan ; 
they 'had ceaselessly pointed out the dangers of appease- 
ment, not only for China, hut for Britain and the TI.8-A. 
rhomselvea. In December, 1941, the policy of appeasing 
Japan, ol selling her all the arms, the oil, the rubber, the 
scrap iron, the iron ore, the aluminium that she could buy, 
while allowing China only the smallest of assistance 

The iapanese have some 40 divisions in China (over 
1,000,000 men), others in Manchuria, and (December, 3942) eight 
divisions In Burma. In 19’4:2 the total Chinese forces, front line, 
rseerve, training and militia units number 10 million conscripts 
and 10 million volunteers. (Units fighting guerilla warfare were 
tioth regular, volunteor and militia units.) The Chinese paper Vi 
Sliih Pao, in December, 1942, gave the figure of six million as the 
total figure for the regular arm'y. The Eighth Itoute Army and the 
New Fourth Army together numbered some 570,000 regular soldiers 
i.in the middle of 1942. Arthur Moore, correspondent in China for the 
Daily Talegraph, wrote (15/12/42): "Foreign observers estimate 
tliat the immediate effective strength (of the Chinese Army) is be- 
tween two and three million." This low estimate is given because 
of the Chinese Arm-y's lack of arms, Evan the three million are 
still inadequately armed according to European standards. ' Con- 
scription began tn China in the coastal pro-vlnoes in 1936. One 

■ of the difficulties that the Chinese authorlUea have had to meet 
has bean the unwillingness of many members of the wealthier 
classes to submit to oonsariptlon ; while in the more backward 

(parts of China the old press gang methods of reorutttng soldiers 
. are onljr slowly dying out. 
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and even placins barrioi’s in her Avay, led to ilB ineviL- 
able cataati'ophe. 

Al llu-j 8'iune lime Japan’s attack brought Oliina into 
the alhauce of tlio United Nations as one of its i'onr main 
pilliu H and she was inspired by high hopes aiin a coii- 
scioiisneafl oi the iinpertaiice of her rolo, nulitio'i ly and 
politically. 

Jlut ihongh Llie Goueridissiiuo -was made snjiienie 
Allied Comrnamler of the Chineso tlieidro of war fineUid- 
ing Indo-bhii a and Thailand), Cliinas oilin' to send 
troops to help ilefend Hingapore was ignoietl. Yet on 
the fade of mugaiiove depenilcd tlie late nt the Burma 
Eoad, Gliinii’s rife-line. Her offer to send iroops to- 
Hnrma ■was accepted too tardily and too rclncLaiilly to 
affect the ontcoine, though within a few weeks it was 
clear that ii Ohinese troops Iv.ul been invited ein lior ti nd 
in larger mindioi's then douhtloHH I’nrnui would never 
have been eonciuerod by Japanete forces. As it wiis, 
ChhiesG forces did invaluable service in covering^ tlio 
retreat of the British units, ami numbe.ia ol Ohinest*' 
soldiers stopped on for inontbs in Burma to harry the 
Japanese with guerilla wtirfare.^'^ 

Thus tho outcomo of tour iViutliH as a military all.v 
of Britain and the United States was for fUuiia the lusi- 
of the Burma Eoad, tho appearance of the Japanese on ti 
new front, the Burma- Wniiuu border, and :i iiositiou 
more isolated than at any time since ilie closing of llm 
Burma Eoad by Britain for three inonlh® in IfflO. 


See China the Onoonqiierahlii, C. P. G. B., 1942, 2d., for 
Uuolafions on IheBe points, flcoording to O. U, Gallagher 
{Ri treat m the East, p. 187) the Chinese troops In Burma were 
not beaten because of the overwhelming number of Japanese, 
but because the fillies failed to supply them with Bufflcisnt muni- 
tions, supplief, and artillery. The Burma campaign was one of 
thegreatestBritidimislakeeinthewar, and the root cause of the- 
mistake was nndereslimation of China, Moat of the Chinese 
troops in Burma withdre'W either to Yunnan or to India, but ©vori 
in December, 1942, Chinese units were operating in the Shan 
States (part of Burma). 
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Yet militarily China is the key to the defeat of Japan. 
All that is needed is that the Chinese be provided with the 
arms they cannot themselves produce. 

The Ohinose are conscious that for over five and a 
half years they have been performing a great military 
task for all the United Nations. They know that in Cliina 

■ are to be found the air-bases from which Japanese towns 
and Japanese shipping can be constantly attacked. They 
'know that, defeated on Chinese territory, driven into the 
sea along the China coast and through Korea, no Japanese 
successes in any other part of the Pacific will give Japan’s 
rulers victory. A China offensive, driving the Japanese 
beyond the borders of Korea, would rapidly bring down 
the whole ramshackle structure of the Japanese Empire, 

The Chinese are disappointed with and severely 
critical of Britain and America because they have not 
yet realised the military importance of Ohiua.^® The 
Chinese appreciate the offensives in the South Pacific 
which weaken Japan and ease the burden on China, they 
delight in United States and Australian ■victories in the 
Solomons and New Guinea. But these are not the same 
thing as svxpplies to China and the re-opening of the 
supply route throngli Burma. Something has been done 
in the way of sending supplies to China. The Chinese 
have a few more planes and U.S. Air Force and R.A.P. 
units are also co-operating with Chinese forces. The 
raids on Hankow, on Japanese occupied coal mines in 
North China and other places in 1942 had excellent effects. 
At last the Chinese felt they were getting some of their 
own back for the Chungking raids. Air co-operation 
helped in tho Ohiueso victories in Chekiang. But this 
only goes to show what prospects of great victories will 
be opened up when planes are sent to build up a really 
strong air force. 

Hqw orsvely this nnderostimation of China has affoctad 
Britain and the U. S. fl. is shown by the strength of Japan's resis- 
tance in Iho Sonlh Pacific Japan would not have been able to 

■ Goncentrato ko many foices In Ihls area if China had been supplied 
with more ariijE. 
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For some timo there has been (liseusBion ot a great. 
Chinese offensive, which would be the begimiuig ot the 
third stage of Chinese strategy, the stage ot the Chinese 
advance. This offensive would not only sweep hack 
individual thrusts as the Japanese make them, but wouUl 
begin steadily to liberate town utter town that the 
Japanese have held tor years. Such au advauco would 
destroy the whole ot Japanese military piower iu tlie 
Pacific as nothing else could. For it to be possible two. 
conditions are essential. 

The first concerns China. Since IIMO many units ot 
the Chinese Army have been immobilised “keeping a 
watch on” the Special District and the lOighth Route Army. 
Since the attack by some reactionary generals on the* 
New Fourth Army iu December, 111*10, the Eighth Route 
and New Fourth Annies have been bloclcaded and, iu the« 
words of Chu Teh, have been without “one penny, one 
bullet or shell or medical supplies’’ trom the Government. 
Such a situation doubly outeebles Chinese ollensive powers 
both by weakening these two ai-mies and by keeping 
in inaction other Chinese forces who are anxious to attack 
the Japanese. Inevitably this situation will be ended, 
but the peoples of Britain, the United Slates and other 
Allied countries can assist the process both by their own 
example of resolutely attacking the fascist powers, and 
by further strengthening their own democratic national 
anti-fascist fronts. 

The second condition is that China gets the arinB„. 
It cannot be too often stated that when China gets the 
arms, Japan will be defeated. Tims Generalissimo Ohiang 
said in a broadcast to Ainorioa iu May, 11)43 : “ As a 
realist I must point out, however, that morale, important 
as it is, is not sufficient itself to win a decisive and final 
victory. It must be supplemented by mechanized ecjuip- 
ment. Mechanized equipment by itself, however, is futile, 
Morale and equipment combined spell ffnal victory . , . 
As commander-in-chief of the Chinese theatre of war, 

I pledge you my word that given 10 per cetit ot the. 
equipment you produce in America the OhineBo Armyr 
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will reveal ior you 100 per cent the desired result.” 
The chief reason why the Chinese advance in Kiangsi and 
Chekiang in the summer of 1942 could nob become a 
general advance, nor even retake the key town of Kinhwa, 
was that the Chinese, despite their year-old alliance with 
Britain and thr3 IJ.B.A., wei'C still without the artillery 
necessary to take fortified towns. In fact, they were still 
left to fime tlieir live-ymar-old problem of shortage of 
ritle ammunition, though supplies for China were being 
allowed to accumnlate in dumps in India. Again, lorries 
are so few and so precious in China that they are never 
used at the fronts. Men have to carry all supplies up to 
the actual fighting line. Wliat could not a few more 
lorries do in China ? 

The Soviet Union, despite its own great need, is 
sparing supplies for China, sending them by the northern 
route. But the amount sent by Britain and America, 
though steadily growing, is as yet small, and all too 
often it is delayed for long in India because sufficient 
transport planes have not yet been made available to 
curry supplies to China. Moreover, difficulties in sup- 
plying China will persist until the Burma Eoad is re- 
opened again. It must be re-opened, and the finest and 
surest way of re-opening the route through Burma would 
be to allow an Indian National Government to come into 
being in an independent India and to pledge Burma her 
freedom. 

The full seriousness of China’s supply position was 
stressed at the end of 1942 by an American critic who 
said that ” China has been receiving each month fewer 
supplies than a single army division uses up in one day ; 
and China’s lend-lease receipts amount to less than 2 
per cent of a minimum programme filed with lend-lease 
anthoriUes in Washington.”^'^ Mr. Willkie, after his 
visit to China, also emphasised the minuteness of the 
supplies China had received. Nor has much in the way. 


Quoted, Mnnclidier Ciiauliaii, Decerrber 17, IS '2. 
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of machiuery been sent to China to enable her to expand 
her own armn oatput, 

NevertlialesB, China prepares to nttaolc, “Evenla in 
China in the past year,” said Generalissimo Ohiaug Kai- 
shek to tho People’s Political Council in October, 1942, 
‘‘ havo made it clear that we are paaaiiig from the defen- 
sive to the oll'enaive and have achieved indubi table results 
in military measures for preparation for an oll'ensive, 
despite the dilTionlties we have had to lace.” 



FIVE 

THE BATTLE OP PKODUOTION 

" Double the membership, heble production." 

1942 slogan of the Chinese Industrial Co-op eiativsB. 

All the United Nations have tuiged a battle of pro- 
duction, which has concerned eitissens as intensely as the 
Tuilitary battle. None, however, have had to face such 
titanic problems as the Chinese. 

Por modern large-scale industry it is necessary to 
have raw material resources, skilled labour, machinery 
and plants, well-developed scientific staffs and labora- 
tories, and an efficient system of transport. 

In 1937 China had little more than resources. 

There were then 3,849 Chinese registered private 
■factories, but they were mostly very small. Of these, no 
less than a third were in Shanghai, and only 279 were 
in what is now Free China. The majority were textile 
concerns, spinning mills and weaving sheds, silk filatures 
and woollen mills. There were some 5,000,000 cotton 
•spindles and 50,000 looms in China, hut only half were 
'Chinese owned. Most of the rest were Japanese. Of all 
the spindles, barely, 40,000, less than in many single 
Lancashire mills, were in the interior of the country. 

Machine shops were mostly in Shanghai and small 
affairs, producing only lathes, spinning machines, electric 
generators, boilers, pnmp,s, presses and similar simple, 
small machines. 

There were only two blast furnaces in operation^-” 

1 Report on Baoitontio Conditions in China (1933-7), Sir Louis 
Beale, H. M. Stationery Office, 1937. Two other Eteel works were 
out of oporallon. The Hanyehpmg works at Hankow had gone 
out of operation in 1928 and the Lungyen works at P’dpi.ig (later 
captured by the Japanese) had not worked since mitalled in 1 432. 

8 
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one near Htmkow and one in Shansi. Their combined' 
potential output was 120 tons ol pig iron a day and they 
did not work regulaidy. Their total production was some- 
thing like 20,000 tons a year ; which tiny iron works, 
using the old, medieval methods, made up to some 
130,000 tons. 

The bulk of the iron ore mined in China was exi)C)rled 
to Japan, as had been the case over since the presentation 
of Japan’s Twenty-one Demands in 1915. In 19.30, out 
of a production of 1,340,200 tons in modern mines no 
less than 1,302,700 tons, or nearly 98 per cent, was 
exported. The tiny mediaeval iron mines of the interior 
produced some 400,000 tons in addition. 

Goal production in 1936 was just over 22,000,000 tons 
in modern pits, but they were almost all in the northern 
provinces, and again much was for export, especially from 
the British, German and Japanese owned mines. A 
quarter of the total production came from the Britisb 
owned Kailiri mines, which later worked for the Japanese, 

In the years just before the war, the Government was 
making efforts to expand its industry. The National 
Defence Planning Commission had been set up in 1933. 
In, 1936 it mapped out a three-year plan of indiustrial 
development ; beginnings had been made with some 
plants. But the plans for steel and iron works had 
scarcely got beyond the blue print stage before the 
Japanese attacked. 

This industrial weakness, combined with the concen- 
tration of such industries as there were in a handful of 
coastal cities and Yangtze river towns, was one of the 
main factors in the Japanese calculations of easy victory. 
When, by October 1938, the , Japanese were in oconpation 
of the towns in which previously 93 per cent of China’s 
factories had been concentrated, they thought that they 
had won the war. But jt had only just begun. 

In Tsingtao the Japanese-owned factories had been 
destroyed betore the Japanese took the city. In Shanghai 
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and Nanking much duinage had been done in the fighting. 
But plans for evacnatiiig maobinei-y from these cities to 
the Chinese interior gave little result. Canton fell too 
rapidly for ninch to be done there either. Only from 
Hankow was industry evacuated on a systematic and 
extensive scale. Among the plants moved from there 
was the Japanese-owned Ilnnyehping Iron Works, whose 
confiscation and transfer to the interior marked a turning 
point in China’s indnstrial histoiy.^ 

In all, the Ministry of Economic ji.tl'{iirs could I'eport 
in 1940 that of some .‘kSOO Chinese registered factories 
in the cities taken by the Japanese, 4J0 had migrated to 
the interior. Soane 1.20,000 tons of anaohinei'y and 100.000 
skilled workers altogether were moved from private and 
'Go'^ernment works. But it was one thing to move machi- 
nery and another to set it in operation aigain. Many of 
the coastal factories had used electric power. In the 
interior pon er stations were few and far between. Indeed 
early in iillO, acconling to Edgar Snow only about 200 
of the transferred factories were working again.” 

The diffloultie.s of importing machinery enormously 
complicated the task of building an industry. After the 
fall of Canton the to’al annual load capacity of all roittoa 
into Free China was less tluiii China’s annual import 
of steel products in the pre-war years. With the closing 
of the railway from Indo-Ghina into Yunnan in 1941 
it became far loss. Moreover, apart from the Curtiss 
Wh'ight Company, which built a small aeroplane assem- 
bly and body- building plant in Free China, and the 
British Pekin Syndicate, which, through its Chinese 
.subaidiapies, helped to develop coal and iron mines, most 
American and British firms preferred to work for Ja- 
panese contracts. The British-ownod Kailin pits in 
North Cliina went on happily supplying the Jajianese 


^ By the end of 1938 roughly PO per cent of China's former 
induFtriPs had either been captured or destroyed, some 13 per 
cant tiid bflpn evacuated. 7 per cent was already in the interior. 
Scot chad liiirfh/ London, 194-1, p. 168. 
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navy with coal np to Deceiubei* 7tb, lE)4l, when they 
were seized in full working order by the Japanese and 
coinpanies Ulro Jardine Mathesons, even in 1940, were 
quite pleased to supply Japan with material aiul'eqnip- 
ment for building strategic railways. Nor were the 
early Hritish and American Government credits to China 
of much more use in buying machinery than in baying 
arms, their purpose was not so much to help China 
as to keep up the rate of the Chinese dollar in Shanghai, 
so that the foreign owned business houses there should 
not sutler from the war. 

A further difliculty was that there was a tendency 
in some Chinese quarters to think in too ambitious terms,, 
a desiro to plan large-scale industry in the future rather 
than to push ahead with' today’s task of mobilising the 
utmost productive power however tiny it might seem. 

Fiirally there was the unpatriotic attitude of some Chiuose 
huaiuess men. Writing in the bulletin of the Central Bank 
of China in iDls;,® a Chinese engineer declared: “Hegret- 
lable also is the fact that following the withdrawal of. 
Chinese troops from Shanghai in December, 19;'17, Chiueae 
industrialists and enterprisers, inred by profit motives,, 
flocked to Hongkong to re-establish themselves.” Thus 
China was deprived of much valuable capital and machi- 
nery. Equally oulpablo were the landlords and rural 
baiikei's, who preferred speculation in rice and scarce goods- 
to investing money either in Government bonds or indus- 
trial enterprise. 

But, despite all handicap.s, industry began to expand, 

■' Whan in 1938 the company signed its contract with the- 
Japanese navy, 60,000 miners oame out on strike, firmed fotos- 
ivas used against them, and this and hunger eventually forced 
many of fiiera back. But .9,000 got away and, forming six guerilla 
detachments, they |olned up with the forces of the Hopei-Chahai- 
Shansi Border Region. 

Quoted in China at IV'rrr, Rugust, 1942 
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The Roads 

Th 0 lirat need of induBtvy ia communications. China 
had always been backward in railways, roads and air- 
ways. The Japanese have deprived her of most of what 
she had. In 1040 some 800 miles of railway were left in 
Chinese hands, hardly as nuich as in the English connly 
of Yorkshire, and there were less than 50,000 miles of 
dry weather roads. 

New roads were pushed ahead. Eroin Chungking to 
Binkiang went the ,3,000 miles north-west l oad ; south- 
east went the road to Burma, 1,000 miles from Chung- 
king to Lashio. Whether inonutain sides had to he 
blasted away or torrential rivers crossed, the work had 
to he done by hand. “It looks as though they had scrap- 
ed it out of the mountain side with their finger nails,” 
one foreign journalist said about the Burma Boad. and 
indeed that wap not far lion) the Irnth. For tools the 
workers had little but picks, mostly very piimitivo. Even 
the rollers for levelling the surface had to be hewn out of 
the solid rock by bund. But aloadily the roada took 
shape. 

Today more great roada for connection with the out- 
side world are being built. Two paaa through Sontberu 
Tibet into Northern India. Already hnnclrcda of milea 
of the southern route have been conatmoted. By Feb- 
ruary, 1942, it waa calcuhited that three-liftlia of this now 
road were complete.*' Other new rontea are under oon- 
atruction to tho Soviet frontiei-. 

But the great routes to other countries are only part 
of the plan. The building of internal communications is 
of equal importance. 

Between 19,37 and 1941 nearly four hundred miles of 
railway were completed or under , construction. For 
■esaiaple, the tiacke of the Lunghai railway were lifted 


JEooaoaw'ii, February 28, 1942, But these roada will still take 
3 long time to complete and their length Is too great for them 
ever to replace the Burma Road, 
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to prevent capture by Japan and a new extension was 
built i'l'om Paochi in Shansi to Soulh-Easl Kansu. Simi- 
larly a railway was built from Changsha running into 
Kweicliow. But lack of railway eqiaipmeut held up 
■many essential schemes, while the work done on the 
Ynunan-Burrnu railway, which followed the Burma 
Road, was ronderod largely useless when the Japanese 
took Bni’ma. 

Roads wore more easily built. Three great systems 
gradually came into being. First, the .south-west system 
covering Szechuan and Yunnan, with branch lines run- 
ning into Kweichow, Hunan and Kwangsi, and linking 
■those throe provinces together. Second, the north-west 
aysteni, centi ing on Sian, the capital of Shensi, and link- 
ing Sian to Chungking, to Sinkiang, to Iirner Mongolia, 
Shansi and Plonau. Third, tho north and north-east sys- 
tom, with routes running up from Chungking to Cheugtn 
anil then, l)y-piis.sing Sian, to Sinkiang, wuth others run- 
ning through Sikang'^ and Tibet. 

All these mighty systems of communications made 
■lull use of the few existing railways and, more important, 
tho improved and improving waterways of free China. In 
Britain, we have long passed the stage when it was 
found how superior canals were to horse-drawn vehicles 
on roads. In China, waterways have always been one of 
tho most important, perhaps the most important, high- 
ways of transport. In war-time China much work has 
been done in widening and deepening river beds, eliminat- 
ing rapids, making modernised junks with motors from 
broken-down lorries, and building inland slipways for 
ithe construction of river steamboats (six were launched 
■in the first half of 1942), so that with improved waterways 


fl. new province (the twenty-eighth Ghmese province) formed 
In 1939 out of districts of East Tibet formerly ruled by local kings 
and tribal chiefs, and same diatrlots of North Western Szechuan, 
The other parts of Tibet are Chinghai for Kokonor) and the area 
ruled from Lhasa by the Dalai Lama together with a Chinese 
representative. 
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men and goode may move more speedil.N about tliD 
country. 

By nnd-1941 China conlcl claim some l,r)00 milea o£ 
railway, 25,000 miles ot good motor highways, and over 
5,r00 miles of good waterways. The Iniilding of roads 
and improvement of wateryvays is a constant procesH; each 
month brings nows ot now victories of labour on this 
front. What, however, is most esaoutial if the coal and 
iron ot West China arc to ho brought together to iirovide a 
great supply of arma and a great supply of goods and ma" 
chines for future prosperity, is railways, and it ia just these 
that, because of luck of steel, are most difficult to build. 

Airways are as essential for internal oommunioatioiiH 
in China as they arc in the II.H A. and the U.S.S.R., Imfc 
Free China, unalilo to construct airplane engines and 
severely hcuulioappod for lack of petrol, has had to con- 
tent herself with very, very few planes for tins purpose. 

Industry 

The second task of Fioo China was to build an in- 
dustry on the basis of wbat machinery conlcl be trans- 
ported to the interior or imported from outsides. Flow 
little this latter was daring the first tour years of resis- 
tance ia shown by the liguro of H0,000 tons of imporled 
machinery given in I'Ul as the total for the first four 
years of war.^ Yet, steadily the number of minoH unci' 
factories has expanded. Naturally, because of war-time 
secrecy, many figures are nol available, but those that aia^ 
apeak of great efforts.'’ 


Hcononu'.if, November 15th, I'Hl. 

Production Figures for Free China 


1987 

3,6 million tons 
31,000 tons 
400 tons 

34,000 gallons 

1.8 million gallons 3.4 million oallotu, 

— 30,000 bales S4,000 bales 

(o[ the pig iron, only 15,000 ion.o were proditrad m rnoderr> 
iurnaces in 1940) 


Coal 

Pig Iron 

Copper 

Petrol 

Industrial alcohol 
Yarn (factory)... 


1940 
5.7 million tout. 
100,000 tons 
1,000 tons 
440, OrO gallons, 
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The tigni’es are tiny. China’s coal production in 1940 
was suavcoly per cent of Britain’s and only a quarter ■ 
of Oluna's lOoO figure. But it showed a 50 per cent 
increase over 1937 of Free China, and that was the im- 
portant thing. Year by year since then it has been ex- 
panding. 

Tho early plans for big iron and steel worlcs had to 
be laid aside and the new industry was equipped with 
half-ton, one-ton, two-ton, five- and ten-ton funiauee 
which wero set up especially in 1941 and lOi'l. In 1941 
Szechuan had altogether fifteen small blast furnaces, and 
foirr electric furnaces with a capacity of from 3 to 5 tons 
of steel a day, Minute as such furnaces must seem to 
those aoonstomod to the massive heavy industry of the- 
Weat, they are a splendid tribute to Chinese ingenuity 
and perseverance. They have provided that trickle of 
raw materials to tho Chinese arsenals which has saved, 
Bi'itain, tho United States and tho other United Nations- 
from torriblo tragedies. 

One example of tho kind of industrial tiohievement.s 
attained is the China Development Corporation, the big- 
gest industrial concern of Free China. In August, 1942, 
China at War, the olficial pxrblication of the China Infor- 
mation Oominitleo, Ohnngking, proudly described its- 
iron and steel works ; “Tho Corporation’s iroir and steel 
works has a thirty-ton iron fomidry furnace, a ten-ton 
Martin fiiruaco, and a one-ton electric furnace, producing 
twenty tons of steel bars, one hundred tons of firebricks, 
and forty ton.s of eteol a montli.’’ For China that was a 
giant. 

On such little factories as these, ami on the workers 
in them, has the defence of India, Australia, the l^aciflo 

O' In Szechuan province the increase was 400 per cent. 
During proapecting in the interior in 1938 tremendous nevr 
deposits of coal, Iron and other ores were found in Szechuan and' 
Yunnan, greatly increasing the estimate of China's resources. 
In the (loads of 1942 rich, new coat seams ware also found in. 
Honan. By the time of the visit to China of the British Parliamen- 
tary Mission (November, 1942), total coal production in Free Chin®! 
•was 200 psr cent of 1937 and cotton textiles SOO per cent. 
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Coast ol North and South America, Africa and Siberia 
depended.^ ^ 

While a largo part of the industry of Free China was 
concentrated in Szotihnan province, it, grarlnnlly bocamo and 
ia becoming more docent ralisod. “Altogether tiftoen uuiin 
areas liave been ohoHon for developinout instead (»f centi'al 
ising onr eflort in a few citioB,” wrote tho Chineso Minis- 
ter of Economic Allaira^^ “In each area it is the first task 
of the Government to erect new power plants so that elec- 
tricity may bo easily obtained for induntnal iiBe." 

As an example of the kind of cliango this has brought 
about in the backward iirterior provinces of China wo 
may take Kweichow, which, though larger than Fjogland, 
had no modern industry in 19156 By 1940 there were 
twenty modern industrial and mining enterprises, includ- 
ing an oil cracking plant producing airplane and motor 
oil from vegetable oil, a silk lilature, a coal mine and 
mining bureau. A foreign journalist, visiting the pro- 
vince early in 194.1, mentioned, apart from the above 
■plants, a power plant, a weaving mill, a printing press, 
'“■and antimony, meronry, iron, coal, and gold mines. A 
‘machine shop was being built and two railways were 
under construction. 

Sikiuig, which did not become a full province till 
1939 and was previously inhabited almost entirely by 
tribesmen, boasted in 1941 a 600 h.p. power plant, a steel 
works under construction, small coal minos, and a 
dozen or more light industries, textile, sugar, soap, etc. 

Gorapai a the Chinese lurnacsB ■wltli ths blast iuinace blown 
in in the U. S S, R, in Decembei, 1941. It wai the Isrigest In 
Europe and had an output o[ 1,100 t.jis a day. The U. S fi , with 
a production of over 60 million ton.s of steel a year, can make 
more steel m a day than Free China in a year. lapan. m loS/, 
had a steel output of 7 million tons a ysai . 

China Fortnightly, Jon. 1, 1941. This policy of decentral 
isatlon was made especially necessary by China's lack of planefi 
to defend her cities from air attack. Industiies are divided tnlo 
three categories, heavy, light and small The heavy industiies 
.are naturally as far in the interior as possible. The small either 
■supplement them or work near the front. 
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These were backward provinces. 

Another measure of the development of provinci-al 
huluslry during the waV has been the expansion of Deve- 
lopment Corporations in the individual provinces. By 
19-1 tl, 14 provinces (te, all those wholly or mostly in 
Chinese hands) had Development Corporations capitalised 
at anything from .-EtiOtOOO to ^9(10,000. 

But Iho development of industry faced enormous 
(litlioulties- 

'I'hc National Resonrees Committee, the chief Govern- 
'inont organ under the Ministry of Economic Affairs to 
control Government-owned industrial development, had 
established 71 indiistiial entorpriees by the end of 
1940 In July, 1942, they numbered 108 Privately 
owned factories were, however, almost stationary 
in nuiubor, being l,.‘5.'i4 at the end of 1940, and 1,355 at 
the ond of 1 94 1 , though many individual factories had 
expanded in This stationary total figure was due 

to the many handicaps industry bad to lace in the 
interior. 

Great olforts have been made to expand the outpuit 
of olootricity. Between 1937 and ,1941 twelve electric 
power stations and 1 59 coal generator plants were built 
in Evee China; but their total prodnction was still only 
une-aixtoonth of the 1 OUT output for the whole of China, 
the main power stations being lost with the fall of the 
big cities.^'® 1942 saw further expansion and in October 


I ' Enlarprites o[ National Resources Coinini.ssioit 



1940 

July, 1942 

Industrial 

. . 29 

41 

Mining 

... 22 

43 

Power stations 

... 20 

24 

Total 

... 71 

108 


•> t The definition of a factory is the use of machine power and 
The employment of thirty or more workers. 

' Great Britain and the Bast, 10th October, 1942. 
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oi that year Dr. Woug Weu-hao, Ohineae Minister ot 
Economio Affairs, was able to report that there were now 
twenty power stations in operation, supplying filteon. 
diffeient cities. 

The expansion oi' raining has been more rapid than 
that of industry. Tho number oi coal mines in the 
present area oi Free China in 1937 was 745; in 1941 
there were 1,(139- In the same period iron inine.s 
increased in number from 4.5 to 113.^'' But many o£ the 
pits wore small and many mines were worked by methods 
similar to those used in the eighteenth century pits ot 
Britain or oi New England. 

There has of course been considerable expansion oi 
small industrial and handicraft works employing lea.-)- 
than 30 workers. Many of these used water wheels tor 
power. 

Tho difSculties of industry were not only shorlago of 
production tools, shortage of capital, shortage of techni- 
cal skill, and shortage of electrical power, but also the- 
wearing out of machinery ; for tho evacuated inaohino 
shops can still mako only the simpler kinds oi machines, 
and larger machinery must come from abroad. Thi.^- 
wearing out of machiuery stresses yet again the impor- 
tance of ending China’s present isolation so that new 
machinery may be imported. 

The first closing of the Burma Uoad was a warning- 
signal to the Chinese Government, Great efforts were- 
put in hand to expand steel production. A Govormnont 
spokesman said in December, 1940 : “Compelled by cir- 
cumstances, China is building its own furnaces of small 
capacity,” and mentioned the experiments done on fur- 
naces up to twenty tons capacity, adding that four- 
fifths of them would be ready in the next six montlis--.- 
But such steel output was needed directly for the manu- 
facture of arms for the forces at the front. 


1'* China at War, October, 1942, report of Lm Chi-yiing of 
the Industrial and Mining Adjustment Commission. 
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In the summer of 19+2 it was announced that a steel 
strip mill had been set up in Chungking, n great and 
invaluable industrial achievement/’ But it was evident 
that neither Britain nor the United States had taken 
iiinuili advantage of the opportunity before the Japanese 
seized Burma to sond to China the machinery she so ur- 
gently required. 

The Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Special District and the 
Border Begions, where machinery was even scarcer than 
in the other parts of Free China, have a similar tale to 
'tell. On the three thousand miles of the long march 
'the Red Army men carried the most valuable of the 
machines from Kiangsi to the north-west. Writing of 
his second visit to the north-west in 1940, Edgar Snow 
stated : “Material conditions had improved. Mines and 
crude imluatries were developing. Industrial and pro- 
ducers’ oo-operatives were lilling the needs of the civil 
3 )opulation and the army.” . . . “Agricultural production 
fliad also expanded.”^® 

The abolition of merchant taxes, the encouragement 
to private industry as well asjio co-operatives, apart from 
•the enterprises of the Special District government, have 
jji'oduced a steady expansion in the flow of goods. A 
missionary, visiting Yeuan a little after Snow, spoke 
of the new city “pretty well hidden away from the 
vultures of the skies,” with “whole new streets of shops, 
co-operatives, hanks, restaurants, and small industries.”^® 
Tbo larger co-operative factories were out in the coun- 


i'' 10 modern iron works were in construction in 1942. Groat 
Jiritain and the Kai4, Oct, 10, 1942. Dr. Wong Wsn-hao reported 
to the People's Political Council in October that 26 factorieu had 
■toaen built or reconstructed that year, In the same year, alao, 
after the visit of the Generalissimo nnd Madame Chiang to China's 
North-Western provinces, big developments began there, espeoi- 
•ally in Kansu. 

Saorolied Earth, London, 1941, p. 25B. 

•i*' With Chinese Cottunmisti, Stanton Lautejisohlager, London, 
1941 , 
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try. At tho end oi 194:2 a special oonloveiioe of districl 
olEoials was called to prepare plana for iiioroaBed pro- 
duction in 1943. 

Ill the areas behind the Japanese lines tho didloulties 
are immense. Fighting is ceaseless. At almost any 
time it may be necessai-y to retreat from a given area. 
Simple plants for the manufacture of grenades, the repair 
of rifles and machine guns, making clothes, slippers and 
bandages, repairing farm implements, those aro the rc- 
Quirementfl. The virility of the guerillas after live 
years of war testifies how adequately these prodnotion 
problems have been met. 

One of the most diCftenlt of China’s war-time problems 
has been tho lack of oil. for pre-war China was almost 
wholly dependent on oil imports. In the early days of 
the war not only had cars and planes to be imported, but 
also all the oil necessary to run them. It was one of 
the chief cargoes of the Burma Road. But the output of 
the oil wells of Kansn has been expanded and the oil of 
Szechuan has begun to be developed, while the Speoiah 
District government has greatly expanded the output in 
Shensi. Though the total is tiny yet it is hoped that 
with the new machinery installed in Kansu the north- 
west will be self-sufficient in petrol. In tho rest of 
China industrial alcohol plants and plants for cracking 
oil from oilseeds and tung oil have kept modern transport 
going. This is one of China’s great achievementa.^” 

By 1 941 the northern province of Sinldang was self- 
sufficient in kerosene. IJnder its three-year plans, the 
third of which begins in 1943, the peoples of that pro- 
vince are gradually building up industry. In 1941 coal 


By the end of 1942, fourteen oil wells had been drilled in 
Kansu and three were yielding crude oil In great quantities, Two- 
refineries were Working in the area. Elsewhere were ten large* 
plants for producing petrol substitutes. 
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ouLitiit was 350,000 tons, and 10,000 tons of iron were 
produced. 

Life Sinldang all the provinces of China’s west— 
Szechuan, Siloing, Yunnan, Kweichow— -have revealed 
tremendous mineral wealth, and the estimates of China’s- 
coal, iron and metal resources have gone up by hundreds 
ol millions of tons because of wartime discovsrisa. Here 
are great riches Only railways aud machines are necessary 
to tap them. 

Keinembering the past feudal backwardness anti pover- 
ty of China, aud the urgent need for the most rapid deve- 
lopment of modern industry, which alone can turn these 
rich resources into wealth, Mao Tse-tung, General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of China, recently pointed 
the way to the next stage of economic development in- 
China, saying ; “State enterprises ought to he developed,, 
but the main thing for the present is not state enterprise, 
but private enterprise.”®® Only so can China prepare to 
take her part in the world of the future. 

The Chinese Industrial Co-operatives 

Lacking so much in the way of modern industry, it 
was imperative for China to mobilise and expand small 
industry, handicrafts. 

Here the great achievement has been the Indusco, the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operative Movement (C.l.C. for 
short), whose formation and building has been one of the- 
adventures of modern times and whose virility is a great- 
tribute to popular initiative in the industrial sphere. 


Si Oct of tho trocbjas and wars of 1928-34 a strong- administra- 
tion arose in Sinkiang under General Sheng Shih-tsai, the present- 
Governor. It is one of the most progressiva of provinoial govern- 
ments in China. Democratic institutions flourish and many special 
oonfsroncea of the representatives of the different peoples of the- 
provinoe have been called to discuss suoh problems as education, 
health, etc , and to plan developments. Between 1937 and 1941, 42 
new factories, mostly light industry, were built in the province. 

M The Worker, New York, Sunday, October llth, 1942. 
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In the formei' Soviet i-eKions ol Kiangsl and the North- 
West, industrial co operatives were encouraged and highly 
prized for their coutribiitiona to the flow ot inanulaoiured 
goods and for their democratic structure, but the growth 
o£ industrial oo-operatives throughout wartime China 
owes much to the initiative of a group of Chinese and 
foreigners who formed an organisation in Shanghai, per- 
suaded the Central Government to approve their plans 
and set up the first Industrial Co-operative headquarters 
on the South Sheosi-Kansu border at the end of 1988. 

To refugees fleeing from the Japanese sack of the 
towns, bringing with them perhapui few tools or some 
tiny piece of machinery, the 0,1.0. provided both hope of 
livelihood and a means of serving their country. To 
those with foresight it seemed an ideal way of organising 
'the skill and initiative of the people in the solution of 
one of the gieatest problems of the war. An able and 
enthusiastic stuff of Chinese and foreigners, including 
such people as Wu Chu-fei, a Poi-tl trainee, and Uewi 
Alley, the Now Zealand ex-inspector of Shanghai factories, 
was quickly recruited ; Dr. H. 11. Kung, then Ih'ime 
Minister, and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, showed an iii- 
•terest i the Government granted credits and gave orders 
for medical supplies, blankets, and certain items of indus- 
trial equipment. 

The movement grew. Today there are some 1,700 
co-operative sooielits with 2.'>,00U mombers^® (a figure 
which does not include the apprentice or pre))araLoi'y 
members), with a monthly output of some A200,000 a 
month. They spin, and weave, make cdothes, bandages 
and boots, agricultural implemonts, have a few machine 
shops and mines. As their machinery is for the most 
part light and easily transportable, they can work just 
behind the fighting lino and in the guerilla areas, thus 
earning for themselves the proud name of guerilla indus- 
tries. 

Figureb for December 31, 3941, In Dpcember, 1938, tbera 
war© only 60 BoaieUea with 1,149 members, By March, 1942, there 
were 2,000 socielles with over 30,000 memberti, but later in the 
year it esems the narnber of societies was slightly reduaed. 
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They have faced greai difficulties. 

I’ew of the refugees or peasimts who form the uiomber- 
ahip had more to give than their labour. The purchase 
of the looms or lasts or spinning wheels sufficient to form 
a co-operative of twenty or thirty people might cost only 
some £15 to £20 in British money, but who would 
provide the money? Government and bank credit 
was only slowly available. Some Jundscame fiom foreign 
triends abroad, but not in large amounts, and the great 
co-operative movements of other lands were all too little 
seized of the urgent plight and great hopes ot their 
brother Chinese movement Even today, though organi- 
sations exist both in Britain and the U S A. to help 
these allied oo-opeiattves there is only a trickle of help 
where there should bo a river.®* 

At the 0. I. C. National Oonferenoe in July, 1940, 
the movement came together on a national scale and 
utiscuBsed the problems of federation and constitution. 
As a result of the rules then approved, the members of 
each society in. general meeting now elect a Board of 
Directors and a Supervisory Committee to do the audit- 
ing, thus providing an excellent school ot democracy. 
The local societies are supervised and advised by the 
depots, which are themselves gi’ouped in seven regions, 
Thus each society has technical skill and financial assis- 
tance to turn to. At Chungking there is the Central 
Board of Directors, of which H. H, Kung is the Presi- 
dent, 

Some in China have boon inclined to belittle the move- 
ment because it provides no solution to the problem of 
the large-scale industry which China so urgently needs. 
There was also political opposition. Baokwai'd landlox’ds 


** The International Federation of Trade Unions gave C. N, 
1fl0,000 lo the C. I. C, in 1939 (say ,^500/ but there was no record 
of any gift from the British Co-operative movement up to that year, 
though some few preparations for giving assistance were made 
in 1941 through the Ilnglo-Chinese Development Society, a British 
.company in which British co-operators play a large part. 

$ 
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looked askance at a movement leaching the people how 
to run their own organisations. In Yunnan province, 
for example, the growth of the movement has been ex- 
tremely slow. Sections of the Kuomintang, who believe 
that all movements should be rigidly controlled by the 
party, also seek to limit the movement, and there has 
been much discussion in China as to its future. In 1941, 
a Committee of Government, Army, Kuomintang and 
other representatives was set up in Chungking to advise 
the Central Office, and it is greatly to be hoped that this 
has solved the problem and that the movement can now 
go forward more strongly. The number of societies and 
membership was almost stationary from July, 1940, to 
the beginning of 1942. But for 1942 the slogan was : 
“Double the membership and treble production.”^® 

Summing up the dilficulties of the movement, the 
International Labour Review, the journal of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, wrote in December, 1941, that 
while “the leaders of the C. 1, 0. have been successful 
in preserving that institutional independence without 
which no sound co-operative progress could be achieved,” 
“the main difficulty, however, seems to be the hesitancy 
of the Chinese banks to extend credits to the industrial 
co-operatives, a hesitancy that has yet to be overcome.” 

That is a problem which will be overcome, but it iw 
for the members of the British Co-operative movement 
to overcome the exactly similar hesitancy of thoir own 
societies and movement to extend help to China. By 
showing a proper appreciation of the C. I. C. they will 
strengthen the Chinese friends of co-operation. 

In addition to the co-operatives, other handicrafts 
have expanded, and the improved methods of the co- 


In October, 1942, the powers of the central office over the 
local federations and regjonal liaadquarlera wars Inereafesd, while 
a former Government official (Chou Hstang-shlu, former Mayor 
of Hangchow) was made Seoretary-General of the Chinese India- 
trial Co-operalivas. Some critics saw this as a success for those 
reactionaries who desire to limit and control the movement, The 
vitality of a co operative movement la of course the vitality of its 
members and thoir power to elect officiala and control policy. 
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operatives, the improved spinning jennies, the new 
methods of making soap and tannin, the new water 
wheels, have spread further than the co-operatives them- 
selves. Together with similar inventions, they have 
gradually increased the quantity and improved the 
quality of the hand-made goods of the whole interior. 

Agriculture 

With regard to manufactured goods, the problem in 
Free China has been so immense as to be unimaginable 
by a resident in Britain or North America. The prob- 
lems of agriculture have been hardly less severe. Much 
of the best agricultural land lay in areas behind thn 
.Tapiinese lines. There was a shortage of raw cotton, 
of sugar, of wool. In many areas there was also 
a shortage of rice. Tlie Japanese slaughter of os:en,, 
an imperative necessity of Chinese agriculture fmore im- 
portant than the tractor in the United Statesl, lowered 
the production of groat areas Dykes were broken or 
fell into disrepair, In North China millions were home- 
less, drowned or starved in the floods of 1939 and 1940. 
To the interior, fleeing from the Japanese advance, came 
millions of refugees who had to be clothed, fed and 
settled.^*’ Moreover, any radical alteration in the posi- 
tion of the peasants had to meet the opposition of most 
landlords. Nevertheless, production has increased and 
a little has been done in some areas and in some minor 
respects to improve the position of the peasantry. 

Government figures for the trend of prices show that, 
latterly, it has been somewhatin favour of the peasant, 
tiiough not nearly so much as it has been in favour of 
the landlord.®'^ Peasants, it is said, have been able to. 

Estimates of refugees put the figure at 60 millions, morsi 
than the whole population of Great Britain. 

The Par Pastern Survey, LP.R, August 10, lf42, hbwavse- 
stated that the peasants had not benefited by the rise in prices, 
fill peasants have bean hit by the increased prices of the goods, 
they buy (oil, salt, clothes, etc-), but the owner peasants hav® 
been compen.saled by the rise in nee prices. Tenant peasants, 
paying their surplus rice over as rent, have not had this oom.- 
pensating benefit. 
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,pay off some past debts, while the gi'owth of oo-operati vo 
haake (.theve ware 317 in l94‘3', which lend to peiiaauts 
at 1.2 per cent a. month (high enough, but only a ti action 
o£ the moneylender’s and landlord’s toll), has gie.dly 
helped the peasantry, eapocially at a Limo when in many 
parts they have been encouraged to go in for improved 
seeds and moie productive methods of farming. 'L'ho 
growth of landlovdiBin bcoms to have been somewhat 
halted. New land has been opened up in tlie woHtern 
provinces, irrigation schemes have made soini-dc'sert 
regions more fruitful, and have drained swamps. 

But the Agricultural Credit Co-operatives, which in 
194:0 numbered over 100,000 and had a mtmbership of 
.seven and a half millions, are under tl^e control of local 
rmthorities and are far less progressive than the 0.1.0. 
'Government credit, national and provincial, in 1941 only 
amounted to one-flfth of the total peasant iudel)tedues8. 
The peasants have also suffered mnoli from the l equisi- 
tioning of grain tor the army. 

It is not possible to give any exact description of the 
improvements that have been made. Obviously more has 
been done near Cimngking than in parts further away 
from the seat of government. In 1941, for example, the 
plans financed by the Government banks for irrigation 
purposes, though numerous, were tiny and scattered. 
Only 2 per cent of their loans were for land reclamation 
and 6 per cent for irrigation. The plans for 19J2 w'ere 
more considerable and showed a more serious intoi est in 
the problem ; and many canals were under construction 
in Kansu and Shensi, But the urgency of the need for 
improving water control was emphasised by the floods of- 
194,2 in Shensi, Kwangsi and Honan, The last affected 
some 20 million people. 

In 1942, also, a new Land Law came into force, 
providing for a proper survey of land holdings and 
onahling the Govermuent to buy land from the land- 
lords and sell it again to the peasants. Also in 1942 a 
Chinese writer declared that " the reduction of land rent 
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has been put into pi'actiee in aeTeral pi’cvinces 'with eii' 
couraging results ” 

In the Border Regions the reduction of rent"® and the 
rationalisation of taxation have been among the most 
Huccesfifnl measures in securing the mobilisation of tlie 
people for the war. Slowly, in the rest of China similar 
though far more limited measures are coming into 
operation. The clearing away of the great burdens of 
high rent, phenomenally high interest on loans, and 
excessive and often illegal taxation is one of the great 
and (tifficult problems of the war and of the future, 
li'or the moment, under the new Land Law, the new 
National Laud Administration is to employ its powers, 
first in Szechuan, Funan and Kwangsi, “where some 
peasants are in urgent need of relief of high rents.”®'’ 

By various measures the production of food and agri- 
ouitural goods has been increased ; some of these measures- 
have been raoritionad, others inchrde the steps talren to- 
eliminate opium production®® and to limit the production, 
of glutinous rice for wino making, thus freeing land for 
food. At the beginning of IQdS Government spokes- 
men declared that China was now aelf-sufDcieut both in 
food and in cotton. But the problem has been the question, 
of distribution. 

Food Distribution 

As peasants pay rent and repay debts largely in rice, 
landlords, moneylenders, the small local barrks and 

Usually by 23 per cent, the figure of the 1924 Kuomintang 
I programme. In the Border Eegi''ns wrste land la divided among 
poor peasants and landless workers. Often it is then worked on 
a co-operative basis eo as to overcome the problem of the frag- 
mentation of holdings 

In 1942 an issue of C. N. ®100 million bonds was made to- 
be u.ied for buying land from landlords and re-selling to peasants, 
it war to -be used in Szechuan, Kwangsi, Kansu, Hunan and 
Fukien, 

In 1937-8 Opium growing In Szechuan, Yunnan and 
Kweichow dropped 60 per cent. For the etfectiveneBS of theae^ 
measures even in a backward area of Yunnan, see The Towef of 
Five Glories, C, P. Fitzgerald, London, 1941, p. 27. 
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merchfinls conti’ol the bnlk of oacli harvest The im- 
migration of millions of people into the West, and the 
growing iuUation began to send np food pricos in 1910. 
The laiidlorclB and local bankers held back stocks to 
force up prices still further. The Government tried lo 
control prices, it opened shops selling rice at low prices 
to civil servants and industrial woi'kers, it executed th(f 
ex Mayor of Chcngtn, and others, for scandalous pro- 
fiteering and black marketing, but still supplies were 
held back. The difficulties of connnuuication between 
one area and another aided such cornering of the market, 
which affected not only civilian food hnt also supplies 
for the army, In 1940 a bad bavvost, some 40 to oO 
per cent below normal in Szechuan, complicated the 
po.sitiou but though later luirvesta were hetter, oven good, 
prices went on rising. 

In 1941 more far-reaching moaaures wore (aken. A 
Ministry of Food wa.s created to handle the problem, iuid 
a Government Food Oomivany and an Inter-Provincial 
Trade Oommisaiou wove sot up. At the beginning of 19 12 
the collection of the land Uix, the main source of revenue, 
was changed back to collection in kind instead of collec- 
tion in money. At the same time provincial taxation 
powers were done away with so that all the rice collected 
came under Government control, while landowners, 
besides paying tax, were compelled lo sell to the Govern- 
ment an amount of rice equal to theii' tax payment for 
which the Government paid them 30 per cent in money 
and 70 per cent in food uotea.^^ In the Spring of 1942 


■n See Chapter II This reform began in Sneahuan in mid-194L 
In December, 1941 and in May and July, 1942 new bank 
regulations tried to end the .speculation and hoarding activitioa 
■of local banks by limiting rates of interest and InBtiluling a system 
■of government inspection. H dlvRton of function wua also mads 
between the four government banks, (he exchange rata of the 
Chinese dollar was fixed and the right to issue notes centralised 
in Ihe Central Pank cf China, One of the difficulties of credit 
■control In China is the multiplicity of the small local old-style banka 
and pawn shops. While branches of tho four government banka 
now exist in most of the large interior cities, they are still relatively 
few and far between. 
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otime the Ncitional Mobilisation Act to tighten Govern- 
ment control of the whole 'economic system and to end 
luxury spending.^® 

Speaking at the National Food Administration Con- 
ference in Chungking, on June and, 1942, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek revealed some of the problems that 
confront the Government in this matter. Saying that the 
food situation did not “turn upon any que-sti on of a lack 
of food hut simply and solely upon ways and means of 
distribution,” he condemned “a very small minority of 
rich landowners who grumble at the slightest increase of 
the amount of; food required of them and who attempt 
evasion. There should ha no timidity in dealing with 
such cases.” “ There are crises of connivance on the part 
of the authorities in pr.ictices of evasion,” he went on, 
“ . . . the Government should deal severely with it,” 

Government leaders have frequently stressed that China 
has not yet sulfleiently organised herself for the war. Dr. 
d<!nng once spoke of taxation in China as being at a lower 
rato than that in other Allied countries, ^*and the Generalis- 
simo, addressing the People’s Political Council in the 
Autumn of 1912, said that all China’s resources had not 
yet been mobilised for victory, condemned merchants for 
taking sellish advantages, and declared : “The Govern- 
ment is detenniued to effect complete national general 
mobilisation, to exercise comprehensive economic control, 
to stabilise prices, and to override all obstruction. Indo- 
lence and extravagance must be swept aside, and the people 
imbued with a sense of nrgeuoy.” At the same time, as 


The act provided for the reotriction of [inatioial and cominer 
cial activities, compulsory organisation of trade associations, 
government control over capital and labour, the closing down 
of newspapers, curbing of interest rates, and the redistribution 
of land, Many measures were definitely progressive, others might 
prove io be unhelpful to the war effort. Soma, tor example, might 
be used to limit civil liberty, others might restrict the growth of 
Industry. 

■’t This is relatively true of the wealthy sections. The mass 
of the Chinese people are, of course, far too poor to bear any 
‘weight of taxation. 
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;ui example, a ii-auduleut inspootor in the commodity con- 
trol department of: the Finance Ministry was executed. 
Later, ns a further warning, the transport manager oi the 
Conti al Trust was executed for malting illicit proQta out 
ot the Burma Boad traflic. 

Prices, Inflation, Taxation 

Complicating all tlie probieiua oL production anfl dis- 
tribution has been the enormous lisc in prices. In Bri- 
tain during three years of war wo have experienced a 
price of some iiO per cent. In China by 1912 prices had 
risen thirty, Lorty or oven lifty times. Partly this has 
been due to the dearth of mauufactnred goods, partlj^ to 
hoarding and speculatiau, and partly to inflation. 

Before the war the chief soni-ce of Government re vonue 
Wvis the Maritime Gnstoms.”'' By tho end of ID.'JS the 
vast majority of the sourcoB of that revenue wore in Japu- 
noBo hands. Keoeipta from the Salt 9'ax and taxes on 
commodities were also severely reduced. Before the war 
these three taxes produced together some iSO per cent of 
the revenue. 

To counter this fall iu revenue, and to develop tho 
modernisation of China’s financial system f which had 
begun just before the war), direct taxes were increased. 
Ill 1936 income tax, the first modern direct tux in Chinese 
history, began in a limited way On January Ist, 1939, an 
excess profits tax came into operation, wliile in IfidOanim 
heritance tax was enforced. Though at present all ai'e ie,s- 
trioted in application, they hold a promise for a more eili- 
cientandequituble financial system in the future. One great 
diificulty is the difficulty of oollecliou. Not only is it 
harder to collect income tax from landlords who keep no, 
accounts thau, say, from government officials whoso sala- 
ries are already known to the government, but covering 
so vast a country as China with its poor communications 


Though of course even jn 1S37 the Maritime Cubtoms were 
still foreign administered and reoeipte were chiefly taken up by 
loan payments. 
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by a series of collecting agencies is no easy matter. Never" 
theleas, in 1941 direct taxes yielded 26 per cent of the 
government’s revenue and their total yield ’was 27 times 
greater than in 1936. Though the rise in prices had 
something to do with this, yet it must be remembered 
that these larger taxea were collected at a time when the 
main centres of wealth were in Japanese hands. 

Alongside the change from indirect to direct taxation 
has gone a change from provincial control of taxation to 
control by the Central Government, In 1937 the hsien 
collected the lanrl tax, the sales tax, the stamp tax and 
various minor taxes, keeping some of the revenue for 
itself and passing the rest on to the provincial government. 
On January ist, 1 940, the stamp tax ceased to he a local 
and became a national tax, while in 1942 the tales tax 
was also nationalised. The reforms of the land tax in 
1941 and 1942 have made it a national tax also, though 
it is still collected in the first instance by the hsien, and 
then passed direct to the Central Government. The hsien 
is still left with minor powers of taxation, but the budgets 
of the provinces are in future to be part of the national 
))udgot. Tima not only is the government bringing in 
more money to pay for the war, bat the financial 
roots of the old warlords are being cut away.®’“ 

As a financial measure, too, the government has made- 
the sale of various goods — like sugar, matches and tobacco — 


'*'• The that national collecllon of the land tax was on the basis 
of the land survey of 1S77. Thi^ led to many grave injustices. 
In Sxechuan, for example, over SO per cent of the land, mostly 
landlord owned, escaped taxation because it was not registered, 
in that out-of-data survey. The landlords owning this " new " land, 
also QBoapad the forced sales of grain. The rate of iox was 25 per 
cant of crop, a rate which is often said to be too inelastic to adjust" 
differences in land value. Because of wastage, of loss m transpor- 
tation, of the expense of collection, of corruption among colleotors 
and other officials, and because of the 10 per cent deduction by 
eaoti hsten authority on the amount collected in the Ttsien, ultima- 
tely only 7.3 par cent of the total collected "was consumed as- 
government rice " according to an article in the Ta Kung Pao.. 
See Eastern Survey, November 16, 1942. 
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Into government monopolies, lint it has been hold that 
these have increased rather than diminished prices, and 
papers lilce the Ta Kun^i Pao have criticised them 
severely. 

Finally, under the National Mobilisaiion Act, a National 
Mobilisation Board was set up in 11142 which has been 
weeding out unnecessary officials from the government 
departments so as to reduce expenditure. 

In bringing about those financial reforms the govern- 
ment has had to face the same kind of opposition as it 
has met with in the solution of footl problems and in 
building industry. Despite the increase in taxes, each 
year Government spending has far exceeded income, nor 
have loans anything like made up the difference. To 
bridge the gap the note issue has been expanded, and by 
the end of 1941 it was ten times the figure for Juue, 19;17. 

Credits given by the Soviet Union and latterly by 
the United States and Britain have eased the prolilem 
somewhat, but the only adequate solution is to increase 
the flow of goods for war purposes, which again leads 
back to the task of Britain and the U.S.A. in helping 
the building of Ohineso industry. 

Nevertheless, by the end of 1943 the rise in prices 
■seems to liavo been somewhat checked, partly bocauae of 
the Govornment measures and partly because of Lbo Allied 
victories. Thus a report from Chungking in November, 
1943, said ; “ For the last two months prices have re- 
mained about stable, which is a very good sign, as they had 
previously been jumping up almost from day to day.” 
Another observer visiting Chongtu said that meroliants 
“who have been amassing stocks and holding them 
against a rise are now unloading them. The price of 
cloth, after increasing month by month in almost geo- 
metrical proportions, has begun to drop. . , . It reflects the 
belief (becanao of Allied victories) that the Burma Road 
will be reopened, that a stream of supplies will begin to 
zpour into China. 

Arthur Moore, Tho Daily Telegraph, December 9th, 1942, 
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On Jaunnvy 15th, 1943, to prevent further price 
increases, the Government fixed a price ceiling in Chung- 
king foi rice, wheat, raw cotton, cotton yarn, cotton cloth, 
fuel, paper, transport charges, and wages. None were to 
exceed the level of November 30, 1942. Prices in other 
large cities were to be similarly controlled at a later 
date. But it remains to be seen how eli'ective these steps 
will be.^® 

Medical Supplies 

Prom the point of view of human life, one of the most 
important sides of the production problem of China has 
been that of medical auiiplies — of ambulances, hospitals, 
X-ray units, and equipment and drugs of all kinds. 
Modern doctors in China are few and far between ; most 
di'ugs and instruments have still to be imported. The 
war has created millions of casualties, civilian as well as 
military. In the past, to be wounded in battle was 
almost equivalent to a aentonce of death. The modern 
health services try to reduce that death rate. In addition, 
there have been and still are plagues— cholera, malaria, 
and all the others. Refugees have to be cared for ; orphans 
given shelter. 

In this work the Chinese Red Cross, under Dr. Robert 
Lim, with its high standards and efficient administration, 
has sot a notable example. Madame Chiang Kai-shek and 
Madame Kung have done much. The Medical Services 
of the Kighth Route and New Fourth Armies, with their 
adaptability and their research into drugs, have accom- 
plished wonders. The four International Peace Plospitals 
in the north-west and with the New Fourth Army have 
done invaluable service.®'"’ Dr.Bethnne, a Canadian doctor. 

The Ta Kung Paa called these measures mild, as they were 
not sufficiently compulsory, the administrative machinery in China 
not yet being sufficiently adequate to enforce compulsory 
meaBuras 

The Scheme for Internal onal Peace Hospitals in the guerilla 
areas of China was adopted by an international Conferenoa against 
aggression, held by the International Peace Campaign (Joint 
Presidents J.ord Cecil and M. Pierre Co!) in Paris in 1938 at the 
lauggesilon. of the British Delegation. 
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savG liis life in this work, refugee doctors from Spain 
have rendered devoted assistance to the Ohiuese wounded, 
as have the members of the medical unit sent to China 
by tho Indian National Congress. All have fought 
stupendous medical battles with scarcely anything in the 
way of materials ; all have aocomplishod much in medical 
educational work. Just as Overaoiia Chinoao had helped 
in the establishment of new industrios in Proo China, 
had givon to the Go-oiierative movement, had bought 
Government bonds in considerable quantities, so they 
had given in great sums to this medical work, far out- 
doing the contributions of the rest of the democratic world. 
Today, with tho temporary .Japanese vietorios in the 
Pacific— Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, the Philip- 
pines — the bulk of these monies is cut off. 

In the past five years the citizens of Britain have givon 
but little to China. Now the need of such help is greater 
than ever. There have been aixlhentio reports of how the 
Japane,se seek to turn this sorry situation to their account 
by spreading plagues thimugh infected rats. Portunatolj 
now in Britain, through the United Aid to China Fund, 
each citizen can strike his blow in this battle against 
death in China, a section of the battle line of freedom. 

Thus the tale of production in war-time China is one 
of heroism. Of the millions who walked thousauds of 
miles into tho interior ; of machinery c irried on the 
backs of men and mules over rough mountain tracks ; 
of primitive picks against thousands of tons of rook ; of 
drivers with heavy, overloaded trnoks, risking their lives 
on hairpin bends ; of steady woi'k in co-operatives con- 
juring goods out of almost nothing ; of a handful of 
soionlists, turning wood-oil into petrol and rubber and 
producing new kinds of concrete ; of tho engineer nursing 
his steadily wearing machine with the utmost ingenuity 
so that it may still continue to work ; and the research 
worker trying to make bamboo do tho work of concrete. 

To these constant problems of tho live years of war 
there is added another today. As regions are liberated 
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from the Japanese, such as those from -which the Japanese 
were recently driven in Ohekiang, so problems of re- 
construction arise. In retreat the Japanese have laid 
waste the land, crops have been seized or burned, animals 
killed, houses and buildings burned. Thousands are 
starving, homeless, destitute. Again the already over- 
taxed relief services must come immediately to thoir aid. 
And, for the ftituro, work and the means of livelihood 
anust be found. 



SIX 

NEW CHINA 

" Together we fear neither iron or pain, 
fill forward together ! Our battle la common 1 
The great road to freedom together we will tread.''* 

While the political problem of rmitiug all the forces in 
China for resiatanoe was of extreme difficxilty, that of 
maintaining that unity throughout five years of great 
trial has bean of the utmost complexity — a complexity 
which must be seen not only in the light of the military 
and economic problems portrayed in the two previous 
chapters, but also in relation to the involved and chang« 
ing iutornation.al scene. 

The national front has had to combine representatives 
of the most advanced working-class party with feudal 
landlords ; and backward hill tribesmen, to whom aero- 
planes and oars are so much magic, with modern indus- 
trialists anxious to develop the great resources of China. 
It has had to face heavy military blows and the luke- 
warmness of professed iuternational friends, and to 
acoominodate itself to an industrial revolution. At times, 
through Japanese intrigues, unity has been stretched near 
to breaking point, but always the determination of the 
people has held it together.^ 

That holding together has requiiocl, as tho Gommumst 
Party once said, “peliuies nl mutual oonoOBsions and 
mutual aid” based upon tho recognition that ‘‘in a broken 
nest there are no whole eggs.’’ 

But political situations are never static, they develop 
or regress ; and the great political, problem of war tiino 


^ " The Great Road,” by -Ii'ieh Erh. 

This national front of resistance to Japan is wider than the 
front of 1924-7, as it mcludei, both landlords and local militarw 
groups. 
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China has not been one merely of maintaining unity but 
ot developing it so that through it the whole people are 
drawn into democratic anti-fascist activity, for on their 
being so drawn in depends the full solution of the mili- 
tary and economic problems. 

In the years preceding the Japanese attack, the- 
campaign for united resi.stanco had been strongest in the 
towns. Here national unity was formed in embryo — 
workers, students and shopkeepers demonstrating to- 
gether and receiving the open support of business and 
professional men. These groups, backed by the feeling 
in the armed forces, compelled all sections to come 
together, aud the coming together was eased by the then 
favourable attitufle towards unity in China of such, 
powers aa Great Britain and by (he firm friendship of 
the Soviet Union, which showed its sympathy and support 
for China not only by the Non-Aggression Pact of 1937, 
but also by material assistance and the able defence 
of China and of collective security at Geneva and Brussels . 
by Maxim Litvinov, then Soviet Foreign Minister. 

The early unity was cemented by the great resistance- 
of the Chinese soldiers at Shanghai, which aroused the 
enthusiasm of the whole country, and by the victories 
in Shansi and at Taierchwaug. It was hardened by the- 
atrocities ami plunderings of the Japanese, who murdered, 
raped and robbed, who killed the peasants’ cattle and- 
drove the landlords from their houses and lands. In- 
those early campaigns no one part of the Chinese popula- 
tion was safe unless they showed instant and complete 
servility. There was obviously no future for anyone 
under the Japanese .save as slaves. 

TJio refugees fioeing to the interior, the students of 
the Northern and Shanghai universities and high schosis, 
on their long march of hundreds of miles to the South- 
West, told the story of Japanese crimes and Chinese 
courage. Posters, plays, poems, sbngs and lectures 
.spread it throughout the countryside. The whole nation, 
even in the backward villages, began to awaken. 
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Soon after tlie outbreak of war the Coritral (lovern- 
,mcnt was reorganised. The final authority beeaine the 
newly formed Supreme National Defence Council,® 
■which had all the powers of the formo' Political Council of 
the Kuoinintang and more, but was on a rather wider basis. 

' C-ionoraiisBimo Chiang was Chairimui and the heads of 
all military, civil and Kuoinintiing organa woro members. 
Dor the first time in 25 years ti Government wliioli was 
the acknowledged and effective Government for the whole 
of China had come into being. Also, to give organised 
form to military unity, General Chon En-lai of the Eighth 
Route Army was made vice-ohiof of tho Party and 
'Political Affairs Oommiasion of the War Areas, a depart- 
irnent of the National Military Oouncil. 

Tho rising patriotism and new resolution found ex- 
.pression in each fresh decision that the war made noces- 
isary. 

Tho Governor of Shantung anil his subordinates were 
• exeonted for allowing the main cities of that province 
to fall into Japanese hands without resistance. Such 
. summary handling of powerful oflicials turned a new 
.page in Chinese history. 

Behind the Japanese lines in North China peasants, 
■miners, railwaymen, students, xmiversity professors, 
usolated army units and magistrates and other officials 
who had not fled were forming growing islands of rosis- 
■■tanoe. The people formed guerilla bauds' just as in Bri- 
tain after June 1941 the British people began to form 
fproduction and ‘'Win-thc-War” committees. In January, 
19138, the National Government, recognising that such 
areas and bands required effective organisation, author- 
ised the Border Region Government of Shansi, Ohahar and 
HQpei, with its seat at Wutaishan, giving it the powers of 
;a provincial government. Some 12 million people lived 
in the two connected areas covered by this region and, 
in order to secure the fullest mobilisation, government 

3 See Appendix V on Wartime Government jn China 
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there took on a specially democratic form. A special 
conference of representatives of the political parties, 
people’s organisations, the partisan armies, and of the 
national minorities, Moslems, Tibetans and the Buddhist 
Ohurch, elected an executive council of seven members, 
including representatives of both the Kuomintang and 
Communist parties, with Sung Hsiao-wan, the district 
magistrate of Wntaishan, as chairman. Village councils, 
hsien councils, councils for the seven provincial districts of 
the area and many hsien magistrates were also elected by 
similar local conferences.^ Later, when proper prepara- 
tions could be made, village councils were elected on the 
basis of universal suffrage for men and women, and 80 
per cent voted in the first ofthesegeneral village elections. 
Electors exercised the right of recall. Self-defence Corps 
and National Salvation Associations, the people’s own 
organisations, awakened new interest and confidence, 
For onl 3 ' on such a democratic basis, as the Central Gov- 
ernment recognised, could active guerilla areas be or- 
ganised and maintained. 

Of this area a Times correspondent wrote later * 
“Serious work is done in the development of the mass 
movements, the farmers’ union, the workers’ union, the 
women’s association and the youth movements. Numbers 
of papers and pamphlets are produced ; it is said that the 
main newspaper has a circulation of 50,000. The strength 
of the civil government lies in the excellent quality of 
the officials and,Jbe progress of democratic mstitutions.”® 
Here the plans of the National Government for the reform 
■of local government and the improvement of the people’s 
livelihood have been carried out in a model way. 

In January, 1938, too, the New Fourth Army, whose 
first sections were formed in September, L93L from the 
rearguard of the Red Armies left behind in Eiangsi to 
cover the Long March, received authorisation from the 


'J- Chinos^ Year Book, 1938-9, pp. 154-5. 
® Times, April 4, 1940. 

10 
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Government to go to Anhwei province to check the Japa- 
nese units thrown out like a screen arounJ Shanghai. 
Under its commander, Yeh Ting, wlio won tame in 1927. 
it was within a short time keeping /iO.OOO Japanese troopa 
lully occupied in an area which the Japanese previously- 
thought to hold with a few regiments. 

In Hankow, temporary capital after the fall of Nan- 
king, the Kuomintang Emergency Congress, electing the 
Generalissimo as Director-General, drew up the charter 
of national resistance, The Programme of Armed Re- 
sistance and National Reconstruction, a document worthy 
of early and great traditions of the Kuomintang. 

Pledging support to the principles of Sun Yat-sen, 
proclaiming the Kuomintang and Generalissimo Chiang 
in control of all -war-time political powers, it declared the 
Army was to receive more political training to prepare 
ofticora and men for the national struggle. “All able- 
bodied men shall be trained ; the people shall have their 
military strength increased.” All people with anus of 
their own would bo brought into national defence under 
the direction of local military authorities. “Guerilla 
warfare shall bo waged in the enemy’s I'oar.” There 
were to be pensions for the wounded and relatives of the 
killed, with special care for soldiers’ families, “so that 
people will rejoice to fight for their country.” 

“A People's Political Council shall be sot up in order* 
to unify the national strength.” The coiAtry Qisicn) was- 
to be the unit of local self-defence — and its self-govern- 
nient pushed ahead— -central and local government machi- 
nery was to be reformed and oKicials, if proved tlisloyal 
or obstructing the prosecution of the war, “ shall bo tried, 
by courl-mavtial,” 

Economic reconstruction should bo concerned first 
with matters of military importance and then with im- 
proving the people’s livelihood, 

To this end there was to he a national plan. Village 
economy, co-operative enterprises, cultivation of -wasto 
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land and irrigation were all lo be encouraged. The found- 
ations of a heavy industry were to be laid and taxation 
was to be refoi'med. No profiteering or cornering was tO' 
be allowed. 

The whole people were to be mobilised on the princi- 
ple “from each according to hia ability” either in money 
or strength. “In the course of the war, freedom of speech, 
freedom of press and freedom of assembly shall be 
fully guaranteed to the people provided they do not con- 
travene Dr. Sun Yat-sea’a revolutionary principles or the 
provisions of the law.”'^ 

This programme of the Emergency Session of the 
Kuomintang National Congress, the first National Congress, 
since 1935, while it had weaknesses, was nevertheless a big 
atop forward and provided a policy uniting all honest. 
anti-Japanese forces/ It is the -work of the Supreme Na- 
tional Defence Couiioil to carry out this programme. 

With the guarantee of press freedom the Hsinxua 
Rhhoa appeared in Hankow from January onward as the. 
official paper of the Communist Party, the Communist 
paper allowed by the Government since 1927.® 

May Day, 1938, was a national holiday throughout 
China, 

Then the first statute of the People’s Political Council 
was published. Its membership, as revised in June, was to- 


" Quotations from tte Chhiese Year Book, 1938-9, pp. 337-33S, 

' The leadership of the Kuomintang in the struggle against 
Japan was recognised by the Communist Party, e. g , “Jn the war 
of resistance and ths organisation of the National flnti-Japanes©- 
Unlted Front the Kuomintang occupies the position of leader, “ 
Mao Tse tung, The Next) Slccge. Report to the Sixth Enlarged 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China, 
October, 1938, p. 29. 

The paper came out on January 9, 1938. R group of Wang 
Ching-wei gangmen tried to smash up the office on the second day. ^ 
Another Latin epelllng of the name of the paper is HsRi Btus 
Jih Pato, 
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be 200 : 100 members were to represent provinces and 
areas while another 100 were to be chosen from those who 
had “contributed to national welfare.” Candidates for the 
first group were to be nominated half by the provin- 
cial govorumenta and half by the Bupreine National De- 
fence Oouncil, and the second group wholly by the De- 
fence Council. From these candidates the Central Exe- 
cutive Committee of the ICuomintang selected the members 
■of the People’s Council. 

While the Counoil was therefore not an elected body, 
it was a fairly representative one. Its members were 
drawn from dilferent spheres of national life, and among 
them were ten women and seven members of the Com- 
mnnist Party, including Mao Tse-tnng, Wang Ming and 
Mrs. Chou En-Lai.“ 

The Council was to meet for ten days every three 
months, receive reports from and question members of 
the Government, discuss policy and the measures which, 
normally, the Defence Oonnoil was to submit to it. Thus, 
while far from having the power of a Parliament, it could 
■express the will of the people on measures necessary to 
mobilise the nation for the war. Its first session was 
held in July and did a considerable amount of work At 
its second session in October it adopted the Generalissimo’s 
message on continued resistance, the resolution put for- 
ward by Wang Ming on strengthening unity and resist- 
ance, and voted for better conditions for the national 
minorities — Mongols, Moslems, Tibetans and others. Thus 
it was providing a bridge across the gulf between 
■Govermnent and people which had existed for so many 
years.* 

In July, too, the women’s movement took a great step 
forward with its first united couforenoe, which brought 
together the National Women’s Relief Association, the 
Women’s National Salvation Association, the Y.W.C.A., 


Mao Tse-tung's membership was nominal. See Appendix V. 
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the Women’s Union of the Special District, and similar 
organisations. It elected n Women’s Advisory Committee, 
with Madame Ohiang as Chairman, which embraced the 
different organisations and did relief work, edueationiil 
work among women, and published magazines. 

To all these progressive movements and bodies the 
volume of sympathy which welled np amongst the people 
of all the democratic countries gave great encouragement. 
The mass demonstrations in Britain and America ; the 
refusal of dockers at Southampton, Middles-brough, 
London, Sydney and elsewhere to load or unload Japanese 
goods ; the growing boycott of Japanese goods, especially 
in the Pacific area ; the demand for official boycott action; 
the founding of the International Peace Hospitals in the 
guerilla areas and the money sent for relief work, all 
added their measure of encouragement in the most diflioull 
times. While the sure friendship of the Soviet Union at 
Genova and in all matters, together with other inter- 
national support of China, was of the utmost importance. 
The movement for assistance to China, for real fraternal 
relations with the Chinese people, which in earlier years 
had been restricted to a few, was now assuming a wider, 
evon a mass character. 

But the changed situation of China, internally and 
externally, at the end of 1938, faced the newly united 
national movement with sharp problems and new diffi- 
culties, while it emphasised old ones. 

T’he major industrial centres were now in Japanese 
hands and the most progressive sections of the Chinese 
people were either trekking into the interior or seeking 
to organise guavillaa or sabotage in the occupied areas. 
In h'r^e China the most active supporters of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of resistance and reconstruction were const- 
derahly weakened in nnmbers. 

The provinces which had now become the base of or- 
ganised warfare, Szechuan, Kweichow, Yunnan, were the 


1" Besides the planes, war supplies and credits given to China, 
Soviet exports to Japan almost ceased after 1937. - 
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most isolated and hackward politically, industrially and 
socially. Landlordism and semi feudal rciiuuuitH were hero 
the strongest in all China, ^ especially in tlio baronioa 
of Kweichow and yunnan. Kwoichnw had only recently 
been freed from one of the moat corrupt regimoa of 
warlord China, and incasureB to end tlio oiiinm traffic, 
wore only jnab boginuing. HKochnan was still Itirgoiy in 
the grip of rival warioi-ds, wlio, if nominally al peaco 
and supporting the Coveriiincut, ncvortlielesR still main- 
tained thoir arniieH in their own diatricts to oiisnre their 
positions. 

The desperate povorly and backwardne.ss of the 
peasantry, and tho language harrier of tho different 
dialects, little intelligible to ono another, added to the 
difficulties of re-forming the luiias moveinent in the 
intorior. While in Hankow the (Toyernniont had been 
surrounded with the enthusiasm of j»coi)lo whoso city 
had boon a coutre of every progressive movement sitioe 
1911 ; in Chungking it was surrouridod with forces 
jealous of their local rights, whoso traditions wore those 
of old China, it, had to operate from an area whore 
social organisation had changed little, save for the worse, 
from that described in the first chapter. In most of 
theso interior provinces, even after tho formation of the 
United Front, the local rulers had kept tho Commiiuist 
Party as illegal as before, and refused to allow the forma- 
tion of any true movcineut of tho people. Theso were 
heavy handicaps, which allowed reactionary soction u\ 
the Kuomintaug a new lease of life, while they simul- 
taneously deprived the Govonmieut of tho stimulus of 
mass working-class opinion that had onoonraged and 
strengthened it in Hankow. 


Edgar Snow, Scarolhod Barth, p. 173, quoten a otatement 
[rom B high Chinese of{icial that in Free China in 1939 the landlord 
militia (mintuirn) and the Pacification (ojc-warlord) armies num- 
bered 2 million— more than the Chlnsas amle.s fighting at the 
front. 
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Political problems were immense, economic ones were 
terrilying. Only slowly were the evacuated industries 
started up. The Ganton-Hankow railway, the iineat 
channel for imported supplies, had been cut. There 
remained but the dilBoult Sinkiaug route, the railway 
through ludo-Ghina, which depended on the friendliness 
of the hrench authorities, and the dangerous sea route 
through the Japanese blockade, by which small 
junks reached the coastal ports of South China- Not 
till two months after the fall of Hankow and Canton 
was the Burma Road opened. It was a load of Soviet 
supplies which made the first trip. 

"Moreover, following the dismissal of Eden and appoint- 
ment oi Halifax as British Foreign Minister came the 
Munich in. Europe and talk of a Munich iu the Far East. 
British and American war supplies were going to Japan 
in unending quantities and OMua'a appeals to the League 
of Nations for action were met with moves to eliminate 
the sanctions clause of the Covenant. 

Undaunted by such difficulUes, the Chinese people 
and Government proceeded with the necessary ro-organi- 
sation. The men and women building the Burma Road 
drove their piisks in more vigorously. Men and women 
sweated with their loads of machinery from Hankow and 
began the rebuilding of war-time industries. Tho mili- 
tary authorities, in conference at Nanyo, adopted the 
more progressive Army policy. Students and other 
groups organised propaganda bands, play units, song 
units, and went among the peasantry. The 0. 1. C. got 
to work. The powers of the former warlords in 
'Szeohnan and Kweichow began to be worn away. The 
opium suppression campaign was seriously enforced, 
releasing thousands of acres for the growing of necessary 
rice. 

The Traitors 

But those groups who had committed themselves to 
a pro-JapanesG policy over a number of years and who. 
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ill the fifst /lush of resistance, had nominally supported 
the Government, now decided to come partly into the 
open. Their intrigues within were not strong enough 
to destroy Ohiang Kai-shek or the Governmout, There- 
fore many of them chose to proclaim openly their alle- 
giance to the enemy. 

The leader of the pro-Japanese section, Wang Clung- 
wei, had been made Chairman oi the People’s Political 
Council. In September, I'JJS, dnring a speooh, ho 
attacked the guerilla armies as a bandit movement. At 
Wang’s instigation, Carson Chung, leatler of the Chinese 
National Socialist Party and a member of the P. P. 0,, 
moved a motion in the P. P, C, in October attacking the 
Generalissimo, This was defeated. Othei' inembors of 
the group spoke of capitulation. Then tho Japanese 
Foreign Minister made a speech proposing that Japan, 
China and “Manchukno” should work together for a 
"New Order” and in joint defenco against ComrnuniBtii. 
A few days later Carson Chang called for the abolition 
of the Border Region and the I'lighth Route Army. But 
the move did not meet with much success, and Wang 
Ohing-wei, writing a note in tho same terms as the 
Japanese Minister’s speech, fled, from Chungking, first 
to Yunnan ; then, failing to shake tho loyalty of the 
Governor, he went over to the enemy. ® 

Of these intrigues tho Generalissimo said rightly, 
“We may say that by protending the aim of ‘.joint defenco 
against Communism’ Japan first aspires to control our 
military affairs and to proceed from there to control our 
politics, culture and even the conduct of our diplomacy,’’ 
To join Japan in attacking tho Communists was, in fact, 
to betray one’s country. Wang and those who wont 
with or shortly after him wero expelled from the Kuomin- 
tang and proclaimed as traitors. 

The Japaneae and Nazi Intrigues 

Plaviug secured the service of a Quisling, and having' 
reached a stage of military stalemate, the Japanese began. 
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more and more to rely on political intrigues to bring 
them the succesa that their armies had been prevented 
from winning. 

They played upon the gaps and jealousies in the 
National Front, employing tactics and propaganda, which 
while seeming opposite, were in fact identical in purpose, 
Wang Ohing-wei and the other puppets were bolstered 
with money, proposals were made to reactionary gecerals, 
peace rumours and suggestions were put around and 
passed on to the Chinese Government through the German 
Embassy -, promises were made to business men of hand- 
ing back factories if they would return to Shanghai. 
Trotskyists were sent about making trouble under the 
slogan of “ Chiang Kai-shek is the worst enemy of the 
Chinese workers.” One Trotskyist who, in an earlier 
period, had got an olfioial position in Kwangsi (Iluaug 
Kung-tu) revolted and had to be shot along with his 
assooiates. Another (Cheng Mu-tao) tried to revolt in 
Shansi. A third, Chou Pu-hai, vice-chairman of the 
Central Publicity Department of the Kuomintang, allowed 
the use of the Central Datly News, the Kuomintang paper, 
for anti-Oommunist att,acks. He was expelled from the 
Kiioinintang for his traitorous activities (July, 19, (!9) and 
went over to the enemy. 

While inside China the Japanese, and Japanese agents 
and puppets of all kinds, attacked both Britain and 
America, Japanese diplomats and others worked overtime 
to keep these powers divided between themselves, to fan 
flames of hostility to the Soviet Union, to maintain the 
flow of war materials to Japan and, by offers and threats, 
to out off support from China. In this work they employed 
both British and American citizens. “The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation announces the arrest of two Americans 


Chou Fu-hai’s career is typical of those of many Trotskyists' 
He broke with the Communist Parly after 1927 and became first a 
“Left" Kuomintang member, then a Eight wing one, and finally a 
Japanese agent. 
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Hnd one BriLisher, allogod to bo JapanoHO tigonls, to whom 
the Japanese Government paid with which they 

- converted one oi Amovica’a oldest magiiKinop, T he Livivg 
Af^e, iiuo an orgair of Japanose propagamla,” reporU’cl 
The Times of September 7tb, 1941J. 

In their intrifiuea in China tho Jupariorie wore asBiatod 
))y the presence there of tho Oerinau and Italian ouibaBMicH 
and other Nazi agents, till their expulsion in fleooinber, 
I'Jil. From L92H to 1938 tho Chinese Army had had 
Gorman ndviaei'B ; in tho later period many had boon 
pro-Nazi. In the llrst year of the war also, a largo part 
of the Chinese military supplies was coming from Ger- 
many in exchange for Ghineso motals, until tho Japanese 
stopped tho trade, Nazi agents tried to oapilaliso on all 
' this. 

Some Ohineso, liko Dr. Ohn Ohia-hna, chiof of tho 
Organization Department o£ tho Knomintang, had boon 
■German trained and were influenced by Nazi ifleas.^® 
■While many of this group claimed to bo strongly national- 
istic, in fact they merely copied the worst features of 
European political life and sought to cloak their medi- 
aeval backwardness under a covering of Nazi phrases. 
They were hostile to any freo mobilisation of tho people, 
desiring to limit all power to a narrow circle at tho top. 
Ill foreign policy they wero often opposed to any close 
association with the Soviet 'Onion, at home they were 
bitterly anti-Ooramunist, During tho whole of the period 
■ of the Nazi advances in Europe and Africa, up to the 
.aiUtumn of 1942, many members of this group wore even 
expecting a German victory, and argued for policies 
based on that assumption which, were designed to limit 
the application of the progressive national principles of 
’Dr. Sun yat-sen. 

Among the backward militarists, landlords and 
‘moneylenders of the interior were many who provided 

In lanuary, 1942, Dr Chu was reduced to 'Vice Chief of the 
.Deparlnneivt. 
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•a fa^'ouvable almospliere in wLich intrigues could be 
iostered. For such groups were hostile to sharing any 
3)ortiou o£ their power with tho people ; they were 
•opposed to loans from Government agencies at rates of 
interest far lower than their exorbitant charges; they 
iresisted any effort to stamp ont the nepotism and corrup- 
tion which ha^'e been the curse of China’s local and 
■central government for so long ; they oiten put their 
personal interest before the national interest and pro- 
fiteered scandalously ; they resisted conscription foi- the 
members of their families, preferring others to do the 
lighting for them. Many were opposed to the gi owing 
Htrength of the Central Government and loved it the leas 
when it forced mild Init absolutely essential wartime 
reforms upon them and executed their associates 
and leaders (like the ox-Mayor of Ohengtu) to gecure 
obedience to its orders. While there were many younger 
morabers of the landlord families, who made groat sacri- 
lioos lor the war of resistance and who realised that a 
new China was being born which in the effort to defeat 
Japanese imperialism could raise its head proudly among 
the nations, there were othets who had defeated the appli- 
cation of Sun’s principles during his lifetime and were 
still intent upon doing so. Like Governor Lung Yim 
of Yunnan, many members of tho backward local seolious 
were not prepared to follow Wang Ohing-wei, as Wang 
had hopetl they would, but neverthe]es.s, like Governor 
Lung too, they handicapped the war effort by resisting the 
growth of mass 01 ganisations, and preventing the demo- 
cratic mobilisation of the people. 

Though their social roots are different, the members 
of those two groups have plajmd a similar role in China 
"to the Municheers in Britain and the Isolationists in the 
Giiiled States. 

Other sections in China wore discouraged. They were 
•discouraged by the defeats China had had to endure, the 
losses in territory and their own losses in property. They 
wore faint-hearts with no conception of the power and 
miight and strength of a united people. Rather they 
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looted to Britain and the United States lor aid and were 
especially dismayed by the apparent indilferenoe ol the 
Ooverninenls of theae powers to Chinese suft'oring or 
heroism, or to Japanese designs of expansion. 

Under the Gbamberlain-Ilalifax regime more and 
more oonoessions were made to Japan, despite open 
insults to British citizons in Japanese- occupied towns 
Chinese silver in British banks was handed to Japan : 
Menziop, then Prime Mini.slor of Australia, pi’osocntofi 
dockers for refusing to load iron ore for J ipan. The 
process reached a peak when, in March, 1940, just after 
the Finland period and two days before the Japanese 
finally inaugurated the puppet Wang Ghing-w'ei govern- 
ment in Nanking, Sir Robert Oraigie, British Ambassador 
to Japan, declared, “Japan and Great Britain are twf> 
maritime powers on the fringe of groat continents and 
they are vitally oonoorned with the covenants in those 
continents. Methods may difl'ei*, but both are nltiinately 
striving for the same objcolivc — a lasting peace and the 
preservation of our institutions from extraneous and 
subversive influences. It is snroly not beyond the power' 
of oonsfcruotive stateamnnship to bring the aims of their 
national policies into full harmony.”^'* For whioh 
speech Lord Halifax took responsibility. 

In July of the same year, with Halifax still Foreign 
Minister, came the closing of the Burma Road, at a time 
when, the Japanese had already secured the closing of 
the routes through Tndo‘Chma."” The people of Britain,. 


In direct contrast to Chamberlain's policy was the visit of' 
lavmharlal Nehru to China In fluguot 1939. 

Times, March 29, 1940. 

The Indo-China Railway was carrying half Free China's irn 
ports at the end of 1939. It and the Burma Road together 
carried more than three-quarters of the total. Most of the Soviei 
supplies to China came lover these routes beoauae, though long, 
they were far easier than the Slnklang route The Indo-ChinP.i 
railway was closed in lune, 1940. When the Burma 'Road was 
closed semi- official talk of a "peace" settlement between Chin®' 
and Japan began. Mr. Churchill's announcement In Parliament' 
referred to a "solution jusl and equitable to both parlies to the 
dispute." 
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■liowever, were awake to the clanger and the petition of 
the China Campaign Committee for the immediate re- 
•opening of the road received over a million and a quarter 
•signatures and world-wide publicity. In India the 
President of the Indian National Congress declared : 
“The closing of the road means a severe restriction of 
the growing ties between India and China and the flaunt- 
ing of Indian opinion.” 

While China was thus officially discouraged against 
the wishes of the peoples, the sales of war material to 
Japan went on apace. Japan’s oil imports from the 
countries she intended later to attack had increased in 
1940 from three to fl.v 0 times over the 19.37 figure. A 
year later The Times calculated that some nine-tenths 
nf her war materials were coming from the democracies. 

All through this trying period it was only the Soviet 
'Union which, unmoved by any Japanese threats or 
loajolery, stood firmly by China. Madame Ohiang, in an 
.article published in December, 1940, declared, “Intellec- 
'tual honesty compels me to point out that throughout the 
•first years of resistance Soviet Russia extended to China, 
•for the actual purchase of war materials and other 
meoessities, credits several times larger in amount than 
the credits given by either Great Britain or America.” 
When, on April 13th, 1941, the Soviet- Japanese Neutrality 
[Pact was signed, the Soviet Government made it clear 
(that that pact in no way affected its relations with 
(China. 

But the open hostility for the Soviet Union shown 
in Britain and America during 19,39, and 1940, together 
with the measures taken in those countries against th® 
'Communists, had the worst efifect in China and provided 
the Japanese and their agents with plenty of fresh 
(material to use in their efforts to split China’s United 
®'ront. 

Not till the end of September, 1940, after the Japanese 
had begun their invasion of ludo-Ohina, did United 
States policy change. Then, at the same time, came two 
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meaaui '00 : one a cvedit of Xs millions wliioh, despite- 
defects, was not a currency loan but gave some real 
assistance to the Chinese war oUort, the other an ombargo 
on the export oi scrap iron to Japan. A little later 
Lauchlin Currie made his first trip to China on behalf 
oj President Roosevelt. Then in March, 1911, came 
the Lease-Lond Act. 

As a result o£ the internal and external dillicultieH 
the contacts "Wang Ghing-wei had left behind lomented 
disunity and spread defeatism to alarm the cowards. 
Reactionary elements and obstinate groupings in the 
Kuomintang played into Japanese hands by their con- 
tinued hostility to the Communists and their fatal, self- 
defeating interpretation of the National Front as complete 
subordination to Right-wing Kuomintang officials, instead 
of as a healthy vital union of different groups, classes 
and parlies, mutually assisting and invigorating one 
another in their efforts to mobilise the whole people 
for victory. At the same liino the Government weakened 
its position and retarded its own aims by its failure to 
understand suLlioienlly the importance of the mass move- 
ment, by its failure to purgo ruthlessly the faint-hearts 
andtraitois, by its failure to encourage and stimulate 
the growth of democratic organisations and press forward 
in the fulfilment cf the Kuomintang programme of 19.‘38. 
Nor did the Kuomintang, the loading iiarty of the National 
I’ront, widen its ranks, renew its vigonr and democratise 
its structure though it was not wanting in progressive 
members like Madame Sun Yat-sen who callotl on it 
to do so. 

Tho New Life Movement, various studont and women’s 
organisations, tho Y. M, 0. A., the Y, W, 0. A., tho Maas 


Mao Tse-tung said : "Conaldermg vanous objeolive factoiB^ 
we can foresee -the Kuominiang's brilliant future, and its ability 
to lead a oontmuoub -wai of retistanco, make further progress . . , 
for the KuomijRang, the most important link In the chain of 
progress Is the democratization of its organizational form." TliC 
New Stage, p. 30. 
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Education Movement, did great work in rousing the 
people, but they could not work half as effectively as 
freely formed and strongly led peasant aascciations and 
trade unions. Save in the north, even National Salvation 
Associations met with difficulties and handicaps. The 
restrictions on the Communist Party in many parts of 
Free China were a serious weakness. 

The Problems of 1940 

Throughout 1939 and 1940 three international prob-- 
leins became ever more pressing — the price problem, 
the question of greater democracy, and the structure of 
the guerilla areas.^ ® 

During 1938 more and more guerilla areas came into ■ 
being organised along similar democratic lines to that 
of the popei-Ohahar-Shansi Border Eegion and, so or-- 
ganised, they grew in strength. But while old officials ■ 
often stayed to play their part in the life of these areas, . 
and many landlords loyally supported the new govern- 
ments ! other members of the wealthier classes were not 
always enthusiastic about the transfer of even a part of 
their power to the people. Nor did these later areas 
receive the same open official status as the Hopei-Ohahar- 
Shansi Border Region. Moi’eover, the military forces 
in them were diverse. There would be units of Central 
Government forces, among them the Eighth and New 
Fourth Armies ; units of the provincial forces ; rem- 
nants o£ the old Peace Pream'ration Corps ; perhaps ■ 
stray generals from other areas ; the old armed forces 
of the landlords ; and peasant forces of various kinds. 
In well-organised areas it was possible to bring order ' 


Other internal problems which compHcatod the situation, 
were the bad harvests in Yunnan and Szechuan (they were said 
to be some 40 to SO per cent below normalln 1940) and the great 
extent of smuggling between Free China and the Japanese 
occupied areas In 1939, 1940 and 1941. This smuggling not only 
helped the Japanese forces to get supplies but brought merchants 
and landlords, in touch v/ilh Japanese and Quisling agents. In 1941 
meaBuree were taken against it. 
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' into such conl'usiou, elsewhere the Japansee were able to 
take advantage of 

As the Eighth Route and New Fourth units were 
expert in guerilla lesistance and were models in their 
behaviour towards the people, the peasant forces and all 
who were moat anxious for resistance naturally gravitated 
towards them. The commanders of the old local forces 
in particular sometimes showed hostility to this. They 
were also opposed to the election of hsien governments 
. and magistrates. They tried, occasionally with force, 
to check the growth of peasant units, they interfered 
with local government, they tried to appoint their own 
magistrates and attempted to win over to their side the 
senior army commanders under whose orders they no- 
minally served. Some entered into relations with the 
Japanese.®” 

In Shansi a difTicult situation existed beoanae the 
Governor, Yen Hsi-shan, had raised a new army on lines 
somewhat similar to the Eighth Route Army alongside 
his old provincial one, and some of the officers of the 
• old army were antagonistic to this new force. 

Thus from the middle of 1939 onwards disputes 
' occurred in Honan, Anhwei, Shantung and Shansi. 

At the same time in Free Ohiua profiteer groups were 
' resisting Govornmeut attempts to control price increases ; 
while elements in the Kuomintang, who had never for- 
gotten the civil war days and who had lost prestige 
through their connection with Wang Ching-wei and other 
traitors, began to issue illegal secret orders for measures 


See the appendix of The Chinese Army, E. F, Carlson, Insti- 
tute of Paolfic Relations, 1940, for a description of the difficulties 
in a typical area in Shantung. The local general. Sun. who was 
the main cause offrlction, went over to the Japanese in 1942. In 
almost all these border regions the Minimn, which the landlords 
in the war areas immediately organised to defend tholr property, 
■ were one of the great early problems. 

Some, e.g.. General Shlh Yu-shan of South Hopei were killed 
) by their own offlosrsfoj these orlmes. 
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-to be taken against the Oommunist Party — the notori oub 
oirculars “The Control of the Activities of Alien Parties” 
and “Practical Plans for the Suppression of Communism.” 
Ho Ying-chin, Minister of War, past associate of Wang 
Ching-wei, whoso loyalty to the Generalissimo in 1936 
was so slight that he had ordered the bombiog of Sian, 
and who was now on friendly terms with the Nazi 
Embassy, lent himself to these manoeuvres. 

Sian, the centre of campaigns against the former 
Horth-West Soviets now became the centre of a 
blockade of the Special District. A blockade which 
weakened the Eighth Eoute Army in the face of the Ja- 
panese and simply conformed to the plans of the traitors 
-and of those who desired the Cominuhists and the Japanese 
mutually to exterminate each other even at the risk of so 
weakening Chinese resistance as to deliver all China 
over to Japanese conquest. Trotskyist literature was 
allowed to be sold openly in the shops in Sian, students 
passing up to the North-West Anti-Japanese university 
•ware kidnapped. In various incidents soldiers and officers 
of the Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies lost their 
lives. An attack was even made on the Special District. 

Noting all these things, taking them as very serious 
attempts to split the United Front, the Communist Party 
refused to be provoked into foolish retaliation. It declar- 
ed that its policy was to maintain the United Front, to 
distinguish clearly between friends and enemies, merci* 
lessly to expose the enemies of unity. The Generalissimo 
iind the National Government must be supported and 
relations strengthened with the Kuomintang. The living 
•conditions of the workers must be improved; rent, interest 
and taxes for the peasants reduced. Above all, democracy 
must be advanced, the mass movement strengthened, 
the guerilla bases helped, and all anti- Japanese political 
parties legalised. “Without democracy we cannot achieve 
final victory in the war of resistance.”^^ 

/ 

Statement of the Central Committee of the Ccmmunjst Party 
of ChSna, February, 1940. 

11 
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In November, 1940, the National Government hml 
arranged to call the “ People’s National Congresfi” in 
order to pass a Constitution and set up a Parliament 
for China.^^ Faced with a great oil shortage and 
transport diiSculties through the closing of the Burma 
Road and with opposition to the plan, the Govern! nout 
postponed the meeting. Instead the People’s Political 
Council was enlarged to two hundred and forty members 
and its powers slightly increased. But on the new Pre- 
sidium of five which took over the previous powers of 
the chairman was Carson Ohang.^® 

The formation of Provincial People’s Councils and of 
councils in the villages and districts, agreed to in 19;58 
and 1939 respectively, went ahead. But the first were 
purely advisory and the nominations for membership were 
entirely in the hands of the Kmmintang or the appointed 
provincial governments, though the latter (the hsien and 
village oonncils) did provide elements of direct and indirect 
election. Thus, despite the fact that the powers of the 
indirectly elected Jisien assembly were far less than those 
of an English county council, these changes in local 
government began to introduce elements of democracy 
into the counti-yside.^'*- 

The Defeat of the Pro-Japanese Plot 

However, the scheme came into operation but slowly 
and, because of its restricted nature and the fact that in 
many districts wheie it was nominally enforced the 


Such an assembly had bean called for by the P P. O. in 
September, 1939 , In November, 1939, when Chiang became 
President of the Executive Yuan in place of Dr. H. H. Kung, the 
Kuomintang C. E. C. authorised the calling of the Feoplo’s Congress 
for the next November, fit the same C, E. C. meeting the Geno- 
ralissimo opposed the vote of censure on the Communists moved 
by right wing Kuommtang memberE. The "National Congress'' 
In the form proposed would have been a very undsraooratfo body. 
See Appendix V. 

So 0 Hppendlx V, Warlime Goveinnient m China. 

Sae Appendix V. 
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aiithoritiea failed to rouse the people and staged only- 
token elections, it did little to counter the dangers to 
'which the Government 'wns exposing both itself and the 
whole purpose of the war by its failure to deal sternly 
with the fifth column and reactionary elements. For 
these forces were now ready to strike their great blow 
at national resistance. 

The New hkiurth Army, operating with groat success 
in the areas north and south of the lower Yangtze, had 
been particularly subject to local reactionary attack. It 
had never been allowed to help to form Border Regions 
like those in the north, but only village defence corps. 
Around it all the forces trying to break national unity 
came to a head. When, in December, 1940, at Govern- 
ment orders, it was moving its forces south of the Yangtze 
across to the north bank, its rearguard was attacked by 
other Chinese forces. Two thousand soldiers were killed, 
its commander Yoh Ting captured and imprisoned and 
the vice-commander captured and killed. It was pro- 
bably thought by Japanese agents and others who 
fomented this action that it would compel the New Fourth 
and Eighth Route armies to attack back, so that the 
blame for destroying unity could be laid on them. 

Such plots of the reactionaries proved a complete 
fiasco. Carefully avoiding any false step, anything that 
wonld create further disunity, the Communist Party 
called firmly for the end of such provocations, making 
it clear that they could no longer be tolerated, asked 
for action against those responsible, for tho end of the 
blockade of the north-west, the end of one party rule 
and the formation of a democratic government. 

From all over China came protests against the attack 
and declarations on the importance of unity— from pro- 
vincial governors like General Shong of BinMang and 
Yen of Shansi, from Madame Snn Yat-sen and othei* 
prominent ICnomintung members. Marshal Feng warned 
oC the disunity that had led to the collapse of France and 
members of the P. P. 0. exerted' themselves to check the 
growing menace of the veactionaru s. In the army the 
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Hiajoi'ity of the yomiger ofllcors had long shown how 
they regarded as traitors those who endeavoured to 
foment 1 fiction. 

Behind all these, giving backbone and emphasis to 
their words, were the peasants and the soldiers who 
were deeply aware that the slogan “Chinese must not fight 
Chinese” was correct. 

Prom abroad friends of China supported the call Cor 
continued unity. 

The Japanese, taking advantage of the division in the 
Chinese forces, pressed forward in a new offensive in 
Honan. This opened the eyes of generals like Tang 
Bn-po, ooimnanding Central government troops in the 
area, and the Japanese were engaged both by the New 
Fourth Army and their pnr.suers. 

The Generalissimo, in speeches to the P. P. C. in 
March, ou the grounds of military discipline, uphold 
what had been done, but strongly opposed further 
campaigns against the Communists, and, declaring : “VVe 
intend to light the .Japan0.se to the point of exhaustion,'’ 
spoke of the need of “developed democratic institutionB,” 
and emphasised that “the Government will naturally 
adhere firmly to the consistent national policy of strength- 
ening its oollaboration with Soviet Russia, Great Britain 
and the United States.” A fow weeks litter, at a meeting 
of tho Knomintang G. E G., he attacked corruption in 
that party, He said that the party had lost the spirit of its 
founder, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and the people had widely 
grown suspicioua of it, believing it loose and corrupt, 
self-seeking and grasping power for power’s sake. He 
appealed to them to renew their revolutionary spirit 
behind Dr, Sun’s principles. The Central Executive 
Committee, shaken by this criticism, resolved that election 
from below should replace appointment as a means of 
choosing the executive committees of the provincial and 
hsien party organisations.^® 


However, It does not appear that this decision has yet been 
put into force. 
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ThiiB was the gi-eatest attempt of the Japanese, the 
culmiaatiou of three years of intrigue, frustrated. Unity 
was safeguarded. Essentially it was safeguarded because 
ordinary men and women, peasants, factory workers and 
soldiers, who had built the roads and reconstructed the 
factories, who had withstood the dreadful bomhinga of 
Chungking and other cities, who had endured ten thou- 
sand sufferings— under the Japanese terror, as refugees 
in flight, because of the soaring coat of living, the long 
hours, the rents, the taxes — were determined that resist- 
ance must go on, whatever the cost. For the Japanese 
invaders and their hirelings with their murdering, loot- 
ing, robbing and burning were the enemy, and every 
patriotic Chinese knew it; knew also that Chinese unity in 
resistance was the one sure thing which had chocked and 
would ffnally defeat Japan. Though not very vocal, the 
steadiness of the people defeated the plots of the Japanese 
and their agents and prevented the stupidity of back- 
ward-looking sections of tho Kuom intang and old local 
military leaders from bringing about the collapse of 
the country. 

Nowhere was this better demonstrated than in the 
guerilla areas and in the ranks of the Eighth and New 
Fourth Armies. Despite tho killing of their comrades 
by Chinese traitors they know that tho one onemy was 
Japan. The invaders must be defeated. Despite the 
blockade and the consequent shortness of money, of 
arms and ammunition, of medical and all other supplies, 
despite the ruthless offensives flung against them by 
large and heavily armed Japanese forces time and again,, 
they doggedly went on fighting, driving the Japanese back 
in stubborn battles, refusing either to be daunted or to 
allow themselves to be exterminated. Never has human 
heroism been greator nor political wisdom higher. To these 
gallant men and women every citizen of Britain is in debt. 

But just as the incident had taken so long to come to a 
head, it has taken a long time to re-establish unity on a se- 
curehasis. The forces behind the incident, though they had, 
failed and weakened themselves, still remained powerful 
and in important pOsSitions. 
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However, steady pressiire from below began very 
gradually to bring abovU acnauge, while the new attitude 
of Britain and America, faced with an inoreasingly aggres- 
sive Japan and beginning io awalre to an appreciation 
ol -what China had done for lliein brought renewed pride 
and fresh hope of afisistance. 

Borne of the worst of the provincial governors were 
dismiaaed, among thorn General Chiang 'fiug-wen, Govei'- 
nor of Shensi®'' and Chun Y"i, pro-Japaneae Governor of 
Fukien. Admiral Shen, Governor of Shantung, was 
moved away to another government post. In the North- 
West, in Kansu and Ohahar, the now governors have shown 
some progressive tendencies and have been anxious to help 
w'ith such movements as the Industrial Co-operatives.®'^ 
Further, the establishment in 1941 of three new minis- 
tries-— food, agriculture and social affairs (including 
labour and trade union matters) — showed increasing 
government attention to the problems of the people 

The Anglo-Soviot pact, following tho Nazi attack on 
the TI.S.S.R , and the growing friendly reJafcioirs bstween 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A, ended the groat problem of 
foreign diplomacy with which Free China had been faced 
since 1939. It was followed on the part of Britain and 
the Gnited States by increasing measures limiting tho ex- 
port of war materials to Japan, culminating in an embargo. 
Then the rulers of .lapan, lusting for more and greater 
conquests and new areas to loot and to spoil, launched 
their attack on the United Stateu and Britain, Ohina 
became our ally. She declared war on Germany and Italy, 
expelling their embassies and their agents, Ohiang Kai- 
shek was made Supreme Allied Commander in the China 


““ He was, however, Commandor-ln-Chiat In the Honan war 
area in 1942. 

flltogethar some nine provincial governors have been changed 
during the war. Ghan Yi was later made head of the Secretariat 
department of the Executive Yuan. 

Though the present Ministers in charge of these departmenta 
.are far from being progressiva men. For example, Admiral Shon 
•was made Minister of flgi'ioullure for a time. 
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theatre of war. The United Nations Pact in January, 
1942, formalised the Great Alliance. China was clearly 
seen as one of the four great pillars of the structure of 
the democratic front, 

China Among the United Nations 

Though the discovery of China’s greatness by Britain 
and America had come through now tragedies, it was a 
discovery worth making. And in making it they renew- 
ed the Chinese people’^ eonlidence in themselves. China’s 
resistance had always been part of the struggle of all 
peoples against fascism, though far too few had been 
vividly aware of this. Now by the great and over- 
reaching greedof the Avis the struggle of the Chinese peo- 
ple had become completely and finally one with the 
struggle of all the United Nations ; of the states and 
peoples welded together in the common task and common 
hope of destroying fascism and re-invigorating democracy. 

No longer had China to light alone ; she fought with 
Allies, worthily taking on new ditties. Her struggle was 
taking place in a new environment, both political and 
military. The third stage of China’.s war, the great offen- 
sive against the Japanese, became an immediate prospect, 
depending only upon the amount of aid in arms and 
machinery which was sent her and the end of the wasteful 
blockade of the Eighth Route Army. And this third 
stage of China’s war would not now take place in isola- 
tion but would be part of the third stage of the United 
Nations’ war, the stage of the Allied offensive. 

The new confidence of the Chinese people was, hoAV- 
ever, immediately put to the test in great trials. Japanese 
successes in the Pacific brought the fascist forces in the 
east to tho Aleutians, in the south to the edge of Australia, 
in the west to tho frontiers of India, They all but isolated 
China. 

But Japanese drives in China, whether against 
Changsha or the “bomb Tokio” provinces or the guerillas 
in the north, were thrown back. And, though the 
Japanese victories elsewhere were great blows to China, 
though the fall of Burma meant tremendous privations 
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to the Chinese, tlie now bra-ve spirit, the new priiie oi 
the people in their own fitvength, could not bo shaken. 

Even tho paroxyama of fury of the .Japiineao warlorda 
could not break it, though they tried every device to ornah 
resiatance. aa the Nazis have done in the Soviet Onion. 
Beginning with the drive against the ShanHi-lIopoi-Ohahai' 
Border Region their new methods o[ dostructiou spread 
to other fronta. in the guerilla niopping-np campaign of 
An gust- September, I'.Hl,, wrote a physician resident In 
WutaiBiuin, the Japanese hud the motto “Kill all, burn all, 
rob all.” Japanese planes bombod everything, hunting 
the peaeantf) even in ihe most isolated valleys. “The 
whole region ia a mass of desolation- . . . The Japanese 
killed or took away horses and cows to tho very last 
head. Harve.stB were either desti-oyed by lire or the 
cavalry horses turned loose in the tields to feed.” hr 
one day in one village alone i)00 civilinuB were killed. 
Tn 1942, in the offensive in Chekiang, it was the same 
story. 600,000 Chinese civilians were killed. Millions 
rendered homeless. Cattle were slaughtered without 
number to ensure a hold up of agriculture and consequent 
famine. But nothing tho .lapanose could do could break 
the resolve of the people to resist and to win. 

The new spirit of China was manifest in Ohiaug’s 
appeal for the freedom of India, in China’s spokesman- 
ship for the people, s of Asia who ai’O anxious to tako thoir 
place in the struggle against fascism, many of whom are 
already fighting the .Tapaneso in thoir own way, but 
whose real participation in the struggle is held back 
because we in Britain are not yet ready to accept these- 
five hmidred million allies as free and equal allies. 
Stating China’s war aims in .June, 1942, her Eoreign 
Minister said : “The first is political freedom for Asia. . . . 
China is fighting for National Inclependenoe, she aspires 
equally for the freedom of all Asiatic nations." 

This inlorest in the freedom and, co-operation of all 
eastern peoples is shown in action. Not only wove 
Chinese troops welcomed widely in Burma, not only did 
they stop on long after the- British forces had been 
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evacualocl, but China gave hospitality to many Burmese, 
fleeiirg before the Japanese invaders of their country. 

At the same time Chinese diplomacy has been busy 
strengthening the Allied cause in the Far East, Middle 
East and Latin- America. The Korean revolutionary forces, 
fighting for the independence of their country along with 
the Chinese, have been given greater recognition and 
their army has been given recognised status. Kew treaties 
of friendship have been signed between China and Turkey, 
China and Iraq and China and Iran : Ministers have been 
exchanged with Turkey. As the Chinese Government 
Spokesman commented, these treaties show the increasing 
part that the Arab peoples are taking in the struggle 
against the Axis. In Mexico also it was significant that 
the Chinese Ambassador was among the first to welcome 
the Mexican Government after it had declared war on the 
Axis countries. 

The new spirit has been shown in the more vigorous- 
tackling of economic problems, the new taxation laws,, 
the drive against inflation, the call for increased produc- 
tion, the sterner efforts to stop profiteering and corruption. 
The women’s movement is reviving again after having 
been clamped down by a conference called early in I94l! 
by the Central Organization Department of the Kuo- 
mintang, whose circular of invitation discouraged the- 
political activity of women. There were great women’s- 
demonstrations in both Yenan and Yunnan on Inter- 
national Women’s Day, 1943, while later there was a 
women’s campaign in Chungking for more nursery 
schools to enable women to play a more effective part 
in the war efliort.^® Education is also spreading yet 
more widely and the growing number of village schools ■ 
and adult education organisations are teaching millions' 
to read and write. 


International Women's Waxes, July, 1942, 

The Chlneae Ministry of Education has stated that spme 90 
million adults can now read and write, ». e. 20 par cent.' of the- 
population, But to this figure must be added the children at 
school, and the students, Technical and vocational schools have- 
also grown. 
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There has been, too, the franker roc.oquitioii of the 
problemB of Free China, revealed both in the apeeches 
of the Generalissimo and in the Chinese press ■, the slo"ivly 
improving position of the soldiorB ; the strengthening 
physical and political unity of the country shown in 
the tonr of the Generalissimo and Mine. Chiang through 
the north-western provinces in mid-1942 ; the further 
wearing down of tlie old waidord vonmantB the 
extension of the new listen system ; and the beginning of 
attempts to improve the livelihood ot the people and 
solve the agrarian problem by the rodnotiou of interest 
rates and rents, and by checking the growth of landlord- 
ism. Moreover, Avhen the third People’s Political Council 
met in October, 1942, Carson Chang of the National 
Socialist Party was not re-elected to the presidium. 

Finally, there has also been greater appreciation 
throughout China of the part played by the guerilla units 
and the Eighth and New Fourth Armies in occupying 
and beating back strong Japanese forces in the attacks on 
guerilla areas in the whole of North China, 

This new spirit is even beginning to overcome the 
discouragement caused in China by the sudden and uu- 
ueoessary fall of Burma, the tremendous economic dllli- 
cultiea which it brought in its train, the Allied failure 
to send adequate aid to China, and the British Oovorn- 
ment’a refusal to act on tho Gcueralisaimo’s powerful and 
necessary appeal for tho freedom ol India, 'rhe rapid 
Japanese victories in tho Pacific and the slowness of 
Britain and tho United States in opening a Secotxd Front 
in Europe and in aiding China not only provided a fresh 
opportunity to enemy propaganda and enemy intrigues 


For examole, in lulv, 1942, General Ma Pu chmg and hi', 
forces were moved from Kansu to the isolated Taaidam valley of 
Chinghai. New VoW; Tinrest July 19 194?. Generalissimo Chiang 
said at the People's Political Counctlln Ootobei, 1942, "We must 
rouse our fellow oountrymen to awareness that they may avoid all 
activity and thought that conflict with the piocess of modernina- 
tioh — all feudallstic provincialisin and sectionalism that undermines 
-the authority of the Government." . 
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in China, but they also provided arguments for backward- 
looking sections and sections who were temporarily 
■imprefised by the military might of the Nazis to delay 
the taking of action for the removal of the last barriers 
to unity (the barriers which had come into existence in 
late 1940J and to hold back the growth of democratic 
orgtmiaatiou and government, Tims, even in the middle 
■of 19-12, a million of China’s soldiers were being used to 
maintain the blockade against their brothers in the 
North-West, and though the system of choosing the mem- 
bers of the People’s Political Council was again somewhat 
revised in 1942, the changes were not significant, while 
tendencies to concentrate power into narrow authoritarian 
•circles instead of encouraging democratic measures that 
would draw in the strength and full support of the whole 
people continued. 

But such forces and such weaknoases could only 
hamper and not arrest the mainstream of progress. 
Already in the reports of the war the forces in the guerilla 
areas wore reoeiviug more of the prominence that is 
their due. By the airtumn there were signs that the 
blockade was lightening, at least in regard to medical 
Bupplies.^^ The policy of the Communist Party, which 

In August, 1242, the China Defence League, a body whioh, 
under the chairmanship of Madame Sun Yat-sen, has been res- 
ponsible for the oollaation of money for the International Peace 
Hospitals and other projeots In the Border Eegions and guerilla 
areas, was set up again in Chungking. Among ita honorary mem- 
bers were two merabers of the Chinese Government — Dr. Sun 
Fo, Chairman of the Legislative Yuan and General Feng Yu-hslang, 
Vice-Commander in Chief of the Chinese Array. Through this 
■commitlae an American trade union, the International Fur and 
Leather Workers' Union, showing an example to the trade union 
movement of the world, has already sent enough money to the 
International Peace Hospital in Wytgjgjjgjj to provide a new 
hospital wing. Money may be sent directly to Madame Sun Yat- 
sen, China Defence League, 3 Hoin Tsun, Liang Lu Kou, Chungking, 
China, or earmarked through the China Campaign Committee 
and the United Aid to China Fund, A. D. Lindsay, son of the 
Master of Balliol, who was rescued from the Japanese in Peiping 
by Chinese guerillas in December, 1941, is representing the 
•China Defence League In the Border Region. 
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(orbadt) Connuuniala to liold move than oue-third of the 
seats on any oleotod body in llie ttordor Regions, howovei' 
great their eleclotal snccosaes, showed how earnest was 
their doairts lor unity anti revealed to China and the world 
how the valiant rosiatance of those areas dopaiidad noi 
on one aeotion iiloire but on tho support of the whole 
people This waa coniirindd by tho high votes, SO and 
85 per oenb, in tho village and hsien olentions iu 19-1:^ 
iind the enthusiaaiu shown by all claasea and parlioa 
participating in thorn 

Each stop that Olxiaa’s Allies took to streugthou their 
own unity against luBoisra'— like tho reloase of Earl 
Browder, the lilting of the ban on the Communist Parties 
of India and Australia ami on the Daily Waiker lu 
Britain— oaoli stop they took to show their respect for 
and appreciation of China — like tho ending of tlio Unequal 
dhealiea—helped tho growth of unity in China and 
strengthened the' demooratic forces, just as each step that 
China took 'helped tho Brutish, Soviet and American 
peoples. 

In November, 1942, the news of the Soviet victories 
came as a great tonic to the Chinese as to all the United 
Nations. They created a “profound impression" and 
tho communiques were read at a meeting of -the Contra 1 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. All news- 
papers carried detailed reports and animated coinmout, 
“The Red Army’s victory will prove tho turning point 
of the entire international situation," wrote the New 
Peoples Daily- This encouragement was increased by 
the further news of the Allied victories in North Africa 
and in the South Pacific, and by the promise held in 
General Wavell’s advance into Burma, 

At the same November' sessiou as it received ncuva of 
the Soviet victorias the 0. E. 0. of Kuomintang, after 


'*'■* These elections took place in the Shansi-Hoiian-Shantiirig 
area, the Shantung area having been linked with the second oL 
the Border Kegions. 
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hearing a report irom the (Toneralissiino in ■which he 
“championed the continuance of a policy of tolerance” 
fco-wards the Communist Party of China, passed a resolu- 
tion supporting the decision to continue to treat the 
Communist Party ‘‘on the same plane as all other armed 
forces and civilians of the nation” provided “they act 
in accordance 'with their manifesto of September 22nd, 
1937.” This resolution seems to contain the promise that 
the discrimination exercised against the Eighth Route 
Army since January, 1941, namely the withholding of 
pay and supplies, will now be ended. Welcoming this 
and other resolutions of the Kuomintang, a Communist 
Party spohesman said : 

“All this proves that the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munist Party of China share the same point of view on 
important questions relating to home and foreign 
policies, ... On learning of this statement today we are 
partioularly glad. . . , Everything that is beneficial 
to the interests of unity and the cause of resistance 
will bo carried out.” 

Thus the year 1943 began with high hopes of a 
■ solution to the problems that for the past two years have 
hindered xmity, and of new steps forward — military, 
.political and economic— by the Chinese people. 

As in ofch# countries, the way will naturally not be 
without difficulties, Easeism, both in Europe and the 
Far East, has loeen forced on the defensive, but its defeat 
will require great sacrifices and great efforts, and the 
■Chinese people, concerned especially with the Japanese 
• end of the Axis, know that there are many military steps 
to be taken hoforo the might of Imperial Japan is destroy- 
ed and the Far East freed from its present menace. 

Much also has yet to be done in China before the 
' Chinese people can feel themselves securely on the road 
■to victory and democracy. 

The trade union movement of China, for example, 
is still extremely weak. In 1940 there were but half a 
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million kade union members in l.JJoO iiniona, the bulk 
ol' them craft unions. They have not yet sucoeaclod in 
establishing anything like the rights of British oi‘ 
American organisations, nor their democratic Hlructiiro. 
The Industrial Co-operative Moyenient with its 30,000’ 
members is small in relation to the impulation, while 
the agricultural co-operatives are only slowly shaking 
themselves free from the diJliculties of the past and are 
not yet organisations of the peasants. Measures to- 
improve the living conditions of the people and share 
saerifices equally, upon which real unity alone can be 
built, are only slowly boing taken seriously. Such steps 
are important not only because they strengthen Free 
China, but also because they add impetus to the revolt 
against Japan both in the occupied ureas and throughout 
the Pacific. Desertions of .lapanose puppet troops in 
China increased in 1942, and by the end of the year wore- 
said to number 180,000 out of a total of 300,000 recruited 
by Japan. Greater Allied assistance, together with 
stronger unity in China and quicker reforms, would 
speed this process and the spread of revolt. Especially 
would this he so now because of the increasing terroiv 
oppression and destitution in the Japanese occupied lands- 
and because in September, 1942, the Japanese Government 
appointed a Minister of “East Asiatic Alfairg” to super- 
vise the administration of all conquered areas, thu.s 
showing its intention to rule them as colonies ami com- 
pletely exposing till its previous pretensions to be “liberat- 
ing” them. 

Above all the questions of the full legalisation of 
parties other than the Kuomintaug and the establishmeut 
of democratic government have still to be faced, both in 
mobilising for victory and in preparing for the future. 
Only slowly does awareness grow that those who wore 
once called “coolies” and regarded as ignorant peasants 
are the very stuff of China, and tliat their strength and 
initiative are the life-blood of the land, their liberty and 
prosperity the Erst consideration. 

On July 7, 19-12, the Central Committee qf the Com- 
munist Party of China outlined a way to begin to solve' 
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these great problems. Reaffirming its adhei'encB to the 
Three People’s Prinoiplea and the Kuomiutang Programme 
ot Regiatance and Reoonstrnction, calling on civilians 
and Boldiera to snuporb unitedly Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek as the leader both of the war of resistance and 
of the reconstruction of post-war China, it declared, 
“The people of China must have common policies for the 
struggle for ftnal victory,” and proposed a joint con- 
ference, witii representatives of the Kuomintang and 
other parties for the discussion of questions relating to 
the winning of the war. Such a conference, settling past 
disputes, putting forwaid a clear programme for victory 
and cementing the foundations of a new China, would' 
take the progress already made a giant stride forward. 

Taken all in all the political story of wartime China, 
despite the hesitations and the difficulties, shows how 
ordinary people, peasants and workers, are beginning 
to learn to rely on themselves, on their own strength ; 
and how the democratic ferment, which is just this self- 
reliance of the people, is beginning to grow in China, 
not in one part alone but all over the country. 

Slowly a new China is coming into being. It will 
be a quite did'erent China from the Chinas of the last 
hundred years. , . the decadent empire of the Manchus ; 
the semi-colonial China bound hand and foot by foreign 
imperialisms, wrecked, riven and despoiled by rival war 
lords ; or the pre-war China split by civil wav. It will 
bo a China free and standing for freedom, increasingly 
strong and prosperous. 

But the rate at W'hich and the ease with which this 
now China comes into being depends in no small measure 
upon the actions of the British and other peoples, 
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"Tha people's livelihood is of prime importance in the lecon- 
etruotion 

The second in importance itj the popular sovereignty 

Dr. Sun Yat-Ban.’- 

"The Atlantic Charter the joint declaration of the United 

Nations the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and the Soviat-American Agree- 
ment .represent the common hopo of the peoples all over the 

world, including the Chinese people." 

Statement of the Communist Party of Clnna,''^ 

Since the alliance with China in December, 19dl, and 
since onr own bitter lessons in the strength of the enemy 
that Girina has so successfully resisted, the British Gov- 
ernment and people have taken many steps both to assist 
Cliina and to express their friendship for her people. 

Much of the rubbish of the past has been cleared away. 
In February, 1942, tho British Admiralty presented to 
the Chinese Government three of the British Yangt.30 
river gunboats, past symbols of foreign domination over 
China. In October, to celebrate tho Double Tenth, 
China’s Independence Day, the British and United States 
Governments together announced that they would nego- 
tiate the immediate ending of the extra-territorial rights 
and privileges of their nationals in China. 

This promise was fulfilled by tho treaty between 
China and Britain signed on January ll, 1943, relin- 
quishing extra-territorial rights in China. By it British 
nationals and companies in China were to be subject 
to Chinese law ; the right of stationing troops in North 


i Outline for the Reconstruollon of China. 
“ July 7, 1942, 
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€hiua and all other rights obtained under the Boxer 
Protocol of 1901 were surrendered ; the International 
Bettlemont of Shanghai and Amoy, and the British con- 
cessions at Canton and Tientsin were handed back to 
China ; the rights of appointing a Britisher as Inspector- 
General of Chinese Customs, of sending British naval 
vessels into Chinese waters, of having British courts 
in China, and the special rights in inland navigation and 
coastal trade were surrendered. The “treaty port” system, 
was ended au<l British property in China became subject 
to Chinese taxation and national defence laws. So the 
conoessions and aettlernents, centres of corruption whioh 
i'oi- a hundred years have poisoned the bodies politic of 
both China and Britain, and other rights barring the 
way to real I'riondship between the two countries, were 
iironght to an end. 

Through valiant resistance China thus emerges as an 
equal among the .nations ; and the desire of the poople of 
both China and Britain for fraternal relations, which 
started in the time of the Taipings and became increasing- 
ly vigorous in 1927 and 19;-57, is now bursting through 
into Government policy. The terrible tale of the first 
'two chapters of this book is being broixght to a close,® and 
the British and Aiuerioan Governments aro following 
along the path of eciual relations with China marked 
out by the famous Soviet declaration in 1917. As with 
the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and the United Natioiia Pact, 
so also in relations with China, the decks are being 
cleared for a new order of international relations. 

The treaty of 1943 concludes with a promise that, 
after victory, a new, modern treaty of friendship wi^th 
China will be signed. To be cora.prGheasive'auch a treaty 
will have to deal with sneh matters as the leased territory 
of Kowloon, the colony of Hongkong and the terminating 
of all the Indemnities and the old loans so unjustly 


The importance of the ending of the Unequal Treaties can 
only be eetlniated against the baokground of the events skelohad 
■there. i 

n 
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imposed or foisted on China which have had siuili a 
crippling ofleui on Ohineaa (ioveriiment reveniios. 1 lu» 
inuat be done if the Chinese Government is to have 
aufBcient reaonrcea at its command for the enormous task 
ot reconstructing the country 'after years of Japanese 
destruction and looting. When this has also been accom- 
plished, then the last vestiges of the 19th century wars, 
■and aggreasions which smashed old China, driving the 
country to ruin and degradation, binding it in subject ion 
and throwing back all the efforts of the people to build 
anew, ■will be ended. 

But it is not suffioiont just to clear away such rubbishy 
Least of all is it sufficient, as some businessmen do, to 
gloat over the possibilities of trade with China in the 
future. Undoubtedly in the future the Chinese people 
will ■welcome much foreign assistance in building up 
their industries, provided it is given on 0hina’'8 terms and' 
not the extortionate ones of the past. Undoubtedly, too» 
British workers, fresh from the manufacture of anna 
to destroy fascism, will be glad to turn their hands to 
making machinery to assist China to raise the whole 
standard of life of her people and of the world. 

What is wanted now is the effective organisation of 
victory, which alone oan prepare the ground lor effective 
peace. 

Primarily, this means unitied strategy and a .Second 
Pront in Europe which will strike down the central prop 
of the whole Axis and so speed the defeat of Japan. 
Determined action to destroy the Nazis will bring new 
hope and give an example to China, It will arouse the 
Japanese people against the disasters to whioh their 
government is leading them. 

Bnt effective organisation of victory also means arms- 
to China and the clearing of the Japanese from Burma 
so that those arms can reach her ; for only from China 
can real blows be struck at the heart of Japan, 

In February, 1942, the British Government gave a 
loan of £50 million to China aud the United States one? 
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of £12/5 million. These were far larger sums than had 
been given before and began a positive policy of real 
assistance to China. It was good to learn in September 
that the Chinese Ministry of Economics had arranged to 
purchase urgently needed machinery by means of these 
loans. But that machinery cannot reach China in quan- 
tities till more air transport has been made available.^ 
Both Britain and the United States have also made Lease- 
Bend arrangements with China, but again getting those 
supplies to their destination depends on the still too few 
planes on the risky route from India to China, or else 
on mule transport over the mountain tracks that run 
through Tibet. Yet throughout 1942, despite its own 
dire peril and the absence of a Second Front to ease the 
burden, the Soviet Union, fast friend of China for twenty- 
five years, was sending up to 2,000 tons of supplies a 
month over the Sinkiang Road.® 

The Chinese have shown themselves masters of modern 
warfare both in bravery and skill, who have much to 
teach other armies. One of the most daring of the raids 
of the American army in Japanese occupied islands in the 
Pacific was made under an American officer who as U.S 
attache in China went to the Eighth Route Army to study 
the methods of General Chu Teh and others. Everyone 
knows that when China gets snffieient arms .Japan will 
be defeated. Everyone knows that the only real method 
of getting the arms to China is by clearing Burma of 
the .Japanese so that the Burma Road can be used again. 
And the surest and quickest method of doing that is to 
give freedom to India and Burma. 

When that is done not only will India be secure against 
invasion and the Burma Road opened but there will be 


* Gtoat Brimn and the East, November 7, 1942] admlt^d 
that the CWnese had not been able to use more than one thW 
of the total of Pritlsh and fimerican •wax-hme loans to China. Orj 
the basis of these loans the Chinese Government placed large 
orders rn India, After the fall of Burma the delivery of these, 
supplies vras suspended. 

® Great Britain and the Bart, October 17, 194?. 
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a uniclcouiug o£ {.'uerillu lighliuH iu the Pliilipoinea, 
Java and thi'onghoRt the whole I’aoilio ; great nuinbers 
oi' British and Aruorican troopa vvili he treed to .support 
tlio Allied liberation ol Europe ; and the colliipho and 
defeat of Uio Japanose end of tho Axis will have begun, 

Ereedoin of the peoples of tho East is essential both 
to speedy victory and to lasting peace. Tlio words of a 
Burmese woman leader, Daw Mya Soin, escaping from 
tliQ Japanose horror to Free China, express the desii’es 
of all these peoples. The Bunmose, she said, are ‘‘anxiously 
awaiting” to co-operate with the Allies in driving out the 
Japanese from Burma, but they want freedom and inde- 
pendence and not a reconquest by Great Britain.^” 

This war against fascism will be won liy the resolu- 
tion of the people and their determination to see that 
•their government have the policy and are of Iho kind, that 
will ensure victory, it will also bo won by binding over 
stronger the unity between all the Allied mdious, In 
that task also the groat organisations of the people in 
Britain have a responsible role to play, and tho tiirouger 
the international unity they establish now, the more 
effective will be the future system of peaceful interna- 
tional relations for which the Chinese, the British and 
all peoples hope. 

Tho visit (Of British trade unionists to the Boviot 
Union, the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee and 
Agreement, the visits of trade union representatives to 
the United States and the DominiouB show how aware 
they are of this. Why should not a trade union dele- 
gation go to China ? It could follow up and devoloii tho 
work of the Parliamentary mission. 

The Chinese Industrial Co-operatives are one of the 
great co-operativo developments of recent years. What 
are the British and other co-operative movements and 
their members doing to strengthen their bonds with the 
Ohineso movement ? 

jy«w) Forfe Timas, July 23. 1942. 
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ThouBiitidB of Gliinese seamen are risking their lives- 
(iaily on British ships bringing material to Britain for 
the Second hrout and to sustain the British people. On 
shoro they live crowded together in mean houses in mean 
streets that are a disgrace to our ports. The British 
National Seamen’s Union has shown some interest in 
their welfare ; but what is being done generally by city 
councils or trades councils and trade union branches to 
show hospitality to such brave allies, and to end the 
filthy, extortionate lodging houses that are owned by 
British shipping companies ? 

The need for medical supplies in China is enormous. 
Thousands upon thousands of sick and wounded soldiers 
and Civilians must go with none or little attention because 
there are not enough doctors or nurses or medical supplies^ 
The need grows greater with the hboration of each district 
formerly held and looted by the Japanese, Since Decem- 
ber, 1941, the trickle fiora Britain has grown larger. 
It is still pitifully small. 

Theseara practicable things which each can do so that 
governments and peoples together can go forward to- 
viotor^r and new China can take its place in a new world 
of peace and liberty. 

Idke the Soviet Union, China has not been included 
on such important Allied Councils as the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Combined Chiefs of Stall’ Committee and the Anglo- 
American Combined Raw Materials Board. Yet she has- 
been one of the strongest advocates of a Supreme Allied 
Defence Oounoil in order that all forces may be efi’eetively 
concentrated and co-ordinated for victory. During the 
war we cannot forget the words of Mr. Willkle that “We 
have not given China the aid to which she was entitled 
and which she needs.” Nov have we given her the oou- 
sideration either. It is imperative that we should. 

Also, during the period of reconstruction which will 
follow the victory of the United Nhtions, it will be 
equally 'imperative to remember China’s nebds, for she 
has fought the longest of all the Allies and suffered. 
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terribly. Moreover, only when the iDSiBt inisery and 
poverty of the niatis of the people of China and India is 
wiped out and they are free will the promises of freedom 
and prosperity contained in the Atlantic Charter have 
meaning for the majority of mauldnd. 

Finally, just as it is essential now for every progres- 
sive movement and organisation in other lands to take 
an active and sympathetic interest in every step that 
China and Chinese organisationB take on the road to 
democracy, so it will be imperative to take snob an 
interest in the future. For only by snob fraternal 
relations can the bonds between internal and external 
forces of reaction, eBtablishcd nearly a hundred years 
ago, and reaching their peak in the puppet government 
of Wang Ching-woi, he broken. 

But not only can we give to China, we can also learn 
much from the Chinese people whose problems in these 
war years have been in many ways so similar to our own. 
We can learn of the suhreme importance of uniting all 
forces in the struggle against fascism, of the great costs 
to the war effort when fainthearts and treacherous ele- 
ments like Wang Ching-woi and his supporters are not 
■dealt with immediately, hut are allowed to sow disruption 
and defeatism before they declare themselves as open 
traitors and go over to the enemy. We can learn, too, 
from the plans of the Chinese people for future unity. 
And, while thinking of India and other countries, we can 
see how only a free people can defend its land from 
aggression, The ooutiast between Chinese resistance and 
the collapse of the Netherlands East Indies or Malaya is 
■one of the greatest modern object-lessons in the value of 
■self-government. 

We can, moreover, learn how great is the need in this 
anti-fascist war, as in all great crises, for inspirers of the 
people s for those whom no diflloulties, no problems nor 
aacrifices can daunt. In China the work of the student 
bands, of the Women’s Comfort Corps which sprang up- 
in the early days to aid the Array, of the members of the 
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InduBlii'ial Co-operative movement, ol many Kuomintang 
members especially in North China and, above all, the 
work o£ the Communist Party has unlocked and given 
direction to the great strength that is in the common 
people. Indeed, not least ol the contributions that China 
has made to the world in recent years has been its ex- 
amiole oI the tremendous powers of initiative, courage 
and commousense possessed by plain folk. 

We can be inspired and encouraged by this heroism 
iind steadfastness of the ordinary people in the face of 
great military, economic and political problems, and the 
way in which their determination has steadily won and 
is still winning solutions to those problems Chinese^ 
railwaymon, miners, seamen and factory workers have 
already written many splendid pages in the^ records^ of 
working-class history ; none is liner than their war-time 
achievements in road hutidiug, in constructing ^factories 
and railways and keeping them going despite the “blitzes,” 
in forming guerilla units for the defeat of the enemy. 
'rho!i‘ valour and skill stand side by aide with those of 
.the workers of all the United Nations. 

One supreme lesson remains — the need always for 
offioiisivo action, the need to carry the war literally into 
the enemy’s rear in a way similar to that of the Chinese 
.guerillas but on an infinitely greater scale. Nor through 
hjffiensive comes victory, and victory over fascism opens 
the way to a new world in which the people of China 
can take the place which by their courage they have won. 

The Past and the Future 

We have seen how, by fighting what is ti’uly a people’s 
war, step by step ihe Chinese people are also clearing 
away the encumbrances of the past and laying the found- 
ations of a new China. 

Through their heroic resistance to Japan the inter- 
national fetters On China, th&% first link of which was 
broken by the Soviet Government in 1917, have been 
-ended. Physically the country is being unified by the 
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greixl aiul aver eKpanrUiiK roswi system, by iho lurwaya 
and the sinall hiiL slowly mei-aasiuR numbev ol railway 
lines. An indeiJoiirloiit industry, based on iron and steel, 
ohomioals and oleotric power, nii industry that is un 
longer the lianc:ei-on of foreign capital, has begun to 
develop and will continue to develop at a ciamulative rate. 
The old monopoly ol ednc.ition by the landed and 
wealthier classoH is surely pasBuig as millions upon 
millions each year learn to road and write and awaken 
to political interest. Paced will) those three things, the 
induatrialis'ition of the interior, the growth of rommuui- 
cations, and the spread of education, the feudal and 
Bemi-feudal relics are bi'eaking down. Science is being 
used to solve the problems ot irrigation, of the desevts 
and the treeless mountains, and to develop the great 
resources. 

Along with the economic unifieubiou of the country, 
the death of warlordiam, the decline of provincialism, 
goes political imilioation. The authority ol the Govern- 
ment runs throughout the land, its laws are no longer 
the half or wholly impotent gestures of the past bnt, 
aa the opium suppression campaign has shown, they are 
real laws. 

For China all those steps are great advances. Steadily 
the objectives of the national movement, hrst tentatively 
put forward in 1911 and then more clearly delinod in 
the Knoinintang programmes of 19M and 19158, are being 
achieved. 

Three tasks yet remain to complete the process, all 
of which have already been starte<l. 

_ The first is to clear away all the obstacles that still 
exist to complete unity, especially to end the blockade' 
of the North-West, 

The second is the reform of the land systam—the 
reduction of rents, the end of usury, the freeing of the 
peasants from landlordism, the consolidation and enlarge- 
ment of the farming nnit on a co-operative basis. 
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Tlia third is democracj'—tlie and of the one party 
syfiicm ; the rigfht of the people freely to foj'm people’s 
organisations such as trade unions and co-operatives ; 
govermuent by election. 

How the Conimiaiisfc Party of China views tlie attain- 
ment of these points was expressed in the iamoiis Central 
Committee declaration of July 7, 194i', when, having 
stated that the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations Pact, 
the Anglo-Boviet Treaty and Soviet-Araerican Agreement 
gave them confidence that the post-war world would be 
democratic and free, they went on to say that all the 
anti-Japanese parties ranst co-oiiorato not only dnring 
the war but also after it 

“Post-war China must be an independent state,, 
living in the family of nations on the basis of equality 
and mutual benefit and not as a colonial, semi-ooloniul 
or vassal state. Post-war China must be a unified' 
and peaceful state and not torn by internal strife. 
It must be a democratic state, neither dictatorial, semi- 
feudal, nor Soviet nor socialist. Post-war China must 
make possible the economic well-being and prosperity of. 
the entire population and not merely of one section of it. 
It should not confiscate the land by force nor the fac- 
tories. Post-war China must be a democratic republic on< 
the basis of universal sutlrage and the co-operation of all 
parties. In a word, the new order in post-war China, 
must be built on the Three People’s Principles of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and on the Kuomintang programme of Resistance 
and post-war Reconstruction.” 

After 1927 some sections of the Kuomintang were attract- 
ed by the blind-aUey political machine of Nazi Germany. 
Put now that this machine stands before all the world as 
a death trap ; now that Nazi Germany has shown that, 
for all its former pretence of military and economic help 
for China, it was merely preparing to sell the country 
ready bound to Japan ; now that Soviet resistance, the 
Anglo-Soviet treaty, and the formation of the United 
Nations have spelt the doom of fascism, such systems can 
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ha-ve no atLvaotion fov anyone iu China. By their Ooclara- 
tioriB and actions during the war the leading mombers 
ol the Government and Kiiomintang have shown their 
anxiety to press forward Avith Dr. Sun Yat- son’s pio- 
granimo for democracy and improving the people’s 
standaid of life They have given their pledges to history, 
and just as they have been judged progressive by tlioir 
action in loading the valiant resistance against Japan, ho 
they will be judged progressive by Iheir action in prosa- 
ing towards speedy victory and carrying through their 
plans for democratic reconstruction. The liberation of 
Canton, Hankow, Shanghai, l^eiping and Mukden from 
the Japanese will bring a tremendous new surge of crea- 
tive energy in China and quicken the working ola.ss and 
all progressive movements And, whereas in the past 
Canton and the South were the leaders in progress, while 
the North vvas backward; now, because of the growth 
of democracy in the Border Regions and of other war- 
time developments, North and South will be able to go 
I for ward together. 

T'he defeat of Imperial Japan and the reconstruction of 
China in aocordanoe with the principles of Dr. Sun Yal- 
son will make the industrialisation of China one of the 
great economic events of the next twenty years ; 
an event which will not only raise the standard of living 
and increase the level of employment iu China, but which 
will itiorease the wealth of the Avorld and the level of 
■employment everywhere. Through victory and recoii- 
Hti'uotion, China, which for tea years lias been a focal 
.point rallying tho anti-fascist forces, will regain her 
place as one of the great nations of tho earth. Her 
freedom will advance the freedom of all Eastern and 
, sithjeot peoples and she will again help to raise the level 
of civilisation of all mankind. 

There are, of course, old elements in China who do not 
value democracy. We have them in Britain. But tho aims 
of China have been stated by General Ohiang Kai-shek, 

: Speaking of Dr. Sun Yet-sen’s phrase: "The Revolution 
■is not yet achieved,’* he>said ; 
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“Tiie answer is that what we mean fay revolution is 
the attainment of all three of Dr. Sun’s basic principles 
oi national 3'evolution : national intiependence, progressive 
I'ealisation of democinicy, and a rising level of living con- 
ditions for the masses. ... 

“Insisting on national independence for all peoples, 
Dr. rinn’a vision transcends the problem of China, and 
seeks equality for all peoides, East and West alike. 
China not only lights for her own independence, but also 
for the liberation of every oppressed nation. For us the 
Atlantic Charter and President Roosevelt’s proclamation 
ol the four freedoms for all peoples are oornerstones of 
onr lighting faith,... 

“There will be neither peace nor hope nor future for 
any of ns unless we honestly aim at political, social, and 
economic justice for all peoples of the world, great and 
BinaH. Having herself been the victim of exploitation, 
China has infinite sympathy for the submerged nations 
of Asia, and towards them China feels she has only res- 
ponsibilities — not rights. We repudiate the idea of leader- 
ship of Asia because the ‘Fuhrer principle’ has been 
Hinonymons with domination and exploitation precisely 
HB Iho ‘East Asia co-prosperity sphere’ has stood for a 
race of- mythical supei-nien lording over grovelling subject 
races China has no desire to replace Western imperi- 
alism in Asia with Oriental imperialism or isolationism 
oi its own or anyone else. We hold that we must advance 
from thehn^irrow idea of exolnsive alliances and regional 
blocks which in the end make for bigger and better wars 
to an effective organisation for world unity, Unless real 
world oo-operatioii replaces both isolationism and iipperi' 
alism of whatever form in a new interdependent world 
of free nations there will be no lasting security for you 
or for ns,” 

The mass of the Chinese people— peasants and_ workers, 
slpdents, professional and other classes — think in simple 
and wholesome terms of victory, of offensive action so that 
.it can come speedily, of a system after the war which 
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brings peace, raitseB the htaudarcl o£ living ol! the people 
and increases their power in governincut. And, as the 
war Jiaa shown, the weight o£ the people is the main 
force in Ohiness iioliticB today, dislinguiBhing this ptn-iod 
from all earlier periods of Ghineao history. 

Despite those tendoncies which have at times darkened 
the political pictnre in these war years, despite political 
forma different from onr own, one can see that the Chinese 
people, the ordinary men and women, through tho patli 
of resistance to fascism, have set their foot upon the 
road of progress and will never ho turned back. 

The peasant of China today is not tho docile, fearful, 
humble person of the village where Sun Yat-sen grew up. 
Travellers have told how they have had discussions that 
would put many Europeans to shame on iuleruationar 
polities with the peasants of the guerilla areas, ,iustl)e- 
ginning to read and write. The workers who have built 
the new industries and kept them going or who fought 
the ifapaneso in the ocoupied towns are detorminod io i>lay 
their part too in the building of the new, free Chitia. 

Today the Chinese are not humble, they are proud 
They have borne gigantic burdens in the struggle againsL 
fascism, while governments of other conntrios, countries 
that once hold China in contempt, have often behaved like 
cowards and knaves. The Chinese have entered tho main 
stream of world history, thoy are making it,, and they 
demand that all shall take account of that fact, 

Out of the battle against Japan, basing itself on the 
growing industries, a now China is emerging to taka its. 
place in a now world, and in it the common people are 
eager and active and proBatng forward. 



Appendix I 

Ontliiio of San Mm Chu I 
Dr. Siiu Yat-at'n's Throe Principles of tho People 
Definition of the Three Principles 

(a) The Principle of The People’s Race, or NaLion- 
alism. Races have developed through natural forces. 
Natural force is mmg-tao (the royal way) ; the group 
moulded hy wang-tao is the race, the nation. Natural 
forces wtucJi mould races and nations are common blood, 
livolihood, language, religion, customs and habits. Na- 
tionalism is that preoioiis possession which enables a state 
to aspire lo progress and a nation to perpetnafce its 
axiatenoe. 

(b) 'J'he Principle of The People’s Sovereignty, or 
Democracy. Any unified and organised body of men is 
called a “people,” What is “sovereignty”? It is power 
and authority extended over the area of the state. When 
“people” and “Hovoreignty’’ are linked together, We have 
the pohtical power of the people. Government is a thing 
of the people ; it is ooubi'ol of tho people and by the 
people ; it is control of affairs for all the people, And 
where the people control the government we speak of the 
■“people’s sovereignty.” 

(o) Principle of The People’s Livelihood, or Socialism. 
Minsheng denotes the livelihood of the people, the 
welfare of society, the life of the masses ; and tbs prin- 
.oiple of livelihood is for solving the problern of subsis- 
itence for tho masses. The search for livalihood is con- 
sistent with the law of social progress s it is the central 
force in history. The problem of subsistence is the 
problem of the people’s livelihood. In order to improve 
<lhe people’s livelihood the following principles are to be 
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carried out : (1) equalization o£ land ownerahip, ani^’ 
(2) regulation of capital.* 


Appendix II 
Sun Yat-Bon’s Will 

I’or the carrying out o£ these principles the points' 
laid down in Sun Yat-aen’s will are important. 

“For forty years I have devoted myself to the cause- 
of the people’s revolution with but one end in waw : the- 
elevation of China to a position of freedom and equality 
among the nations. 

“My e.'cperiencea during these forty years have firmly 
oonvinood me that to attain this goal we must bring about, 
a thorough awakening of our people and ally oxirselves 
in a common struggle with those people of tho world who- 
treat us on tho basis of equality, 

“The wox'k of tho revolution is not yet done. LoF 
all our comrades follow my ‘Plans for National liecou* 
siruction,’ ‘Fundamentals of National Reconstruction,’ 
‘Three Principles of tho People,’ and the ‘Manifesto’ 
iasxied by the First National Convention of our Party, 
and strive on earnestly for their consummation. Above 
all, our recent declarations in favour of tho convocation 
ot a National Couveutiou and the abolition of unequal 
treaties should be carried into oltect with the least possible 
delay. 


* Quoted from An OnLlinc of the Or^anissation of the Kuontift' 
iitng ami the Chinese Oovernment, laaued by the official Chino, 
Information Committee, Chungking, 1940. Exactly the same 
definition of the Thiee People's Principles appears m f/nitji anA 
the Defmae of North \Cfihia by Gen. Peng Teh-huai, Vioe-Com- 
mander of the Eighth Route Army, issued by the New Cftiina 
Information Gommitlee, Chungking, 1940. 
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“This is my heartfelt objiigo to you.” 

Siin Weu. 

Written on I'ebruary 24, 1925-* 


The abolition of llio unequal treatioia has been achieved 
during tlio war by the heroism of the Chinese people. 
It will be finally consummated in the ■victory over Japan 
and the Axis. No National Convention to introduce a 
(lemooiatic constitution for China has yet been called. 


Appendix ill 

Declaration of the Central Committee 
of the Communiat Party of China, September 22, 1937. 

The Oomijiuniat Party of China seta before all com- 
patriots the following common aims of our struggle : 

t. Pight for the independence and freedom of the 
OhinesH nation. This necessitates above all the speedy 
and real preparation and mobilisation of the people for 
the national revolntionary war against the Japanese 
invaders, for the struggle to restore the lost territory and 
establish the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
China. 

2. Institute a tlemocratic regime and convoke a 
National Assembly to work out a constitution and to plan 
for the salvation of the country. 

3. Secure a peaceful and happy life to the Chinese- 
people. This demands, above all, gennine relief to 
sufferers in dhtreas, planful work for improving the 
welfare of the people, the development of the national 
economy in ways important for defence, the elimination 
of the suffering of the people, the improvement of their 
livelihood, All this is an urgent matter for China and 
herein is tha aim of our struggle. We are confident 


” Quoted Irom An Outline of ihe Organisation of tM 
ami the OhitH’se Oavainmeni. 
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Uiafc this will meet with the snpport of all our com- 
yati'iota 

't'o iiuhiove tho miliaitioti of tliiu goal Liu- OiumuiiuiHt 
''ui’ty of China waufcu to march shoulder lo shoiildiT wuh 
Us ooiupatriotH. Tho Communist Uiudy clearly icMliisos 
that thero will bo many obstacles lunl hardships on route 
!ri this loity aim, ami that wo shall meet primarily with 
tho vosistanoo and subversive work of the ,la])auc'('(' iui- 
porialisls. 'L’o liqitidate over y possibility of ononiy 
intrigues ami to eliminato wivering among tho iahit- 
hear led, the Central Committoe o£ tho Gomraunist Paity 
dooms it nocosaavy to state with the utmost franlcness 
its views with regard to the oauao ot the liberation of 
the Ohincao nation and ^horeforo tho Goutral Committoe 
onoo again declares before tho whole country : 

1. Our Party wants to strngglcfor 1 he realisation of 
the throe principles of Sun' Yat-aoa which are necessary 
at the prosont moment in China, 

2 . It will put an ond to tho poli(3y of upriaiugs 
directed to the ovorthrow ol Lin' rule of the lluomintang, 
CQUso tho movomont for Soviotis ition, and put an end to 
the policy of the forcible confiscation of tho landed 
estates. 

3. It will dissolvo tho present Soviet government and 
institute a dciuooratic regime , thus eHtablialiiiig imiform 
])uwor Llu’onghout tho country. 

4,, It will abolish tho name of the Rod Army and the 
• numbers by which Us uinus arc known, reorganising it 
into a People’s Rovolirtionavy Army, subordinate to the 
command of tho Military Oounoil of the National Qoverm 
ment ; and will await the oiklorsfor an offensive against 
the Japanese invader’s. 


* Democretlo rights [or all, including landlords, instead of such 
rights only for ivorkers and peasants. 
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Appendix iV 

The Statement of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China on July 7, 19'I:2 : 

“'j’lie beginning of the sixth year of war of resistance 
coiuoideH with tlio eve of the victory of the world auti- 
fasoist struggle, 

“On the side of the Allies we note the victories on the 
Soviet front, the consolidation of the roar, the heroism 
of the Rod Army, tho enthusiasm among the people, 
the extension of war production in Britain and the 
U. S. A., tho growing will of the peoples for resistance, 
the glowing strength of the navy, army and air forces, 
the active preparation for the Second Fi ont. The con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Allisaeo and the 
Soviot-Amovioun Agreement farther consolidate the 
fi’ioudsliip botwcon these countries. The factors men* 
tioiied crealo the basis for the victory of the United Nations, 
headed by the U. S. S. R., Britain and the U. S. A., pver 
Hitler and his Kuropeau vassals in 1943. 

“Not only is the certainty of victory moat encouraging 
but also the fact that a precise policy has been adopted 
for the post-war world ordei-. Tho Atlantic Charter of 
last August, the joint declaration of 36 nations last 
January, the recently concluded Anglo-Soviet Treaty and 
the Soviet-Amerioan Agreement, give us confidence that 
the post-war world will be democratic and free. There 
will bo no territorial expansion, no interference with 
the internal affairs of other countries, the peoples of all 
countries will have the liberty to choose their own poli- 
tical system, the possibility of a recurrence of fascist 
aggression is precluded. 

“All these principles have been accepted by China, 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain and all other auti- 
aggreasion nations, They represent the common hope 
of the peoples all over the world, including the Ohinese 
people. 

13 
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“The Central Committee o£ the Goininnniat I’urty 
of China deolares : 

“We support these doclaratioua. We are willing, in 
a joint effort with the other Chinese patriotic parties and 
groups, to participate in the reconstruction of the post- 
war new Avorld and new China. 

“In the pieaent international situation tho Cliinoae 
war of resistance is confronted with two problems : 

1, To win time to ovevcomo the difficulties in order 
to win final victory over Japan. 

2 . I’o achieve complete agi-aement between all parties 
on tho questions relating to the present war of resi-slanoe 
and post-war reconstruction in order the bettor to defend 
our country and consolidate our forces for its post war 
reconstruction. In other words, it is a problem of time 
and unity. 

“As to the question of time : If the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and the U. S. A. have sufficient basis for 
considering the defeat of Hitler possible in 1942, then 
China, Britain and the U, S A. have suHloient basis for 
considering tho defeat of Japan possible next year. 
Though wo know tho road to victory is very short, yet there 
are very great dilficulties ahead. The least careloesnesB 
and looseness might endanger all past achievements. We 
must guard against such danger and determinedly face the 
trying period before us. Only thus can victory be 
won. Therefore, tho whole nation must unite in an 
eiSort to gain time. 

“As to the question of unity : Tho Gonimunist Party 
maintains that all tho anti-Japanese parties must co- 
operate not only during the war of resiatanco but also 
after the war. l^ost-war China must bo an independent 
State, living in the family of nations on the Ijasis of 
equality and mutual benefit, and not as a colonial, aomi- 
coloniai or vassal state. Post.- war China must be a united 
and pesuad'ul slate and not torn by internal strife. It 
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muHl bo a democriifcio state, noither dictatorial, semi- 
feudal nor Boviet or socialist. Post-war Cbina must 
make xiosaiblo the economic well-being and prosperity 
of tbo entire population and not naerely one section of ik 
It should not confiscate the laud by force nor the fac- 
tories, Post-war China must be a demooratic republic 
based on universal suffrage and the co-operation of all 
parties. In a word, the new order in post-war China 
must he built on the principles of the San Mm Chu I 
of Doctor Bun Yat-sen and the Kuomintang Programme 
of Kesistance and Reconstruction. 


“Since the baginuing of the war the Communist Party 
of China has been struggling for- carrying on the present 
war and reconstruction by means of unified efforts.” 

Tho sLatoiueut cites the contents of the declaration 
of the Oommmuet Party of China on September 28, 
and continues : 

“In the past live years tho Party proved its loyalty 
to its principles not only in words but in deeds. And 
wo now reaffirm that our principles, our promises, pro- 
gramme and policy apply not only to the period of the 
war of rosistanco but also to the period of post-war 
reconstruction aud that our Party will work for their 
full realisation. When the war of resistance is approach- 
ing victory tho people of China must have common 
policies with regard to the struggle for final victory, 
us well as common policies for post-war reconstruction 
which must serve as a basis for mutual confidence and 
abolition of suspicion. This is the main guarantee for 
uniting the efforts in a struggle for final victory and for 
an independent, unified, peaceful, democratic and pros- 
perous post-war China. 

“Tho Communist Party maintains that the military 
and civilian population of China must unitedly support 
Oonoralissiroo Ohiang Kai shekas the leader of the war 
of resistance. The Communist Party of China recognises 
the Generalissimo lint only as the leader of the war of 
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resiatailoo IniL also oi' tho recon3l.rrtGlion of poaL-wiir 
China. Oiir Parly wislien lo disonfia and floLllo Iho past 
flispnloB holwGon itaelC and Ihe KnoniintaiiK through the 
lattor’s aiitliorised reproaeutiitivog as well as to diHonaH 
■witii it anti also with tho roprosontati vch ot other ])!irtieB 
the (pieationa relating to wiviuiug tho war Pho tioin- 
muiiist Party ooiiaidora it is its duty lo BtrengtUon the 
coniidenco in viotory aniong tho military and civilian 
population, help overcnmo pessimiatii and doapair and 
avipe out tho opportuuiat and “biding- time” Mentiiuonts. 

All for viotory ! All for carrying on of onr counter- 
offonhivo ! All views and actions harmful to tho war 
of reEiatanoo must be supprossod.” 

(Stnxtia Rhh(jo, Ohtmgkiiig, July 7.) 


Appendix V 

War-time Governnaoni in China. 

The supreme anlhority in war-time China is the 
Supreme National Defence Ooanoil. Such a Council was 
not provided for in tho Knomintang Organic Law of 
19150, so that Law is now, in part superseded. 

The Supreme National Defence Council was formed 
in August, 19;57, In November, 19157, the Political 
Council of the Kuomintang ceased to exist. The S.N. D.C. 
was a smaller and more representative body and enjoyed 
■emergency powers of logislatum not enjoyed by tho 
Political Council. Attached to the S. N. D. 0, was an 
Advisory Council on National Defence of 17 members 
<latcr 23). Those included Mao Tse-tung and Ohou Nn- 
lai of the Communist Party, flu Shih and other luborals, 
and representatives of the Youth Paity, the National 
Socialist Party, the Third Party and the Nulional Salva- 
tion Association Xn February, 1939, tho Supreme 
National Defence Council was reorganised and enlarged 
and the Advisory Council gave place to the People’s 
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Politioal Couuuil. The new powers of the S. N. D. C. 
gave it iUithoriby over the depaitments of the Knominlang 
Party as well ob Uh previouEi powevH ovor the Government 
depai liiientH. It is now a largo body and its chief wotlc 
is done ihiough a standing committee of 11 lueinhei's, 
rather like !i war cabinet. See “Wartime Govermnont, 
in China,” by Tnan Sheng Chion in The American 
Political Science Review, October, 1942. 

There have lieon three People's Political Councils 
during tho war. The first wag chosen in 1938, 
the Hooond in 1940, the third in 1942. With the 
lormation of the second P. iT 0, its meetings were 
altered from a ten-day sesgion once every three months 
to one once every six months, the present interval The 
powers of the chairman were handed to a committee of 
five and a standing committee of twentydive was elected 
which mot twice a month ; one of its members is a 
Commnniat. It has, however, little power. 

In the roorganisation of the P. P, 0. in 1942, 180 
memhera represented the provinces and municipalities- 
of China. Of these 39 wore appointed by the provincial 
gOYOrnmonts and the 0. E 0. of the Kuomintang to 
roprosent the occupied provinces of China and 105 were 
ole(!ted hy 19 provincial People’s Councils and the 
Chungking Municipal People’s Council. In addition 60 
members were chosen from those who “had contributed 
to national welfare.” 

The Provincial and Municipal People’s OouDcila vary 
in meinbei’ship from ,90-50, meet every sis months and 
have standing committees. They are not elected but are 
appointed by the provincial government and provincial 
Kuomintang bodies under the supervision of the Supreme 
National Defence Council. Tho provincial governments 
how consist of boards of from seven to nine members 
with various executive functions, all appointed (at least 
in theory and more and more in practice) by the 
Central Government, The chairman of each provincial 
board is the# actual governor. Provincial governments 
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come undol’ the depavtiucnt of tlio MiniHliei- of Lhe Inferior 
in tbe Executive Ymiu iunl, since in 1U42 they lost many 
of their independent powers of Uixalioii and budgeting, 
they are iiicreaBiugly under the anllioiity of the Central 
Qovornmont. 

In the arliolo quoted above from the American Political 
Science Review the writer, a pro ninont Chinese Liberal, 
makes some interesting roinarks about the Political Coun- 
cil ; “lb would be extravagant to olaiin that in it (the 
P.P.O.) Chinese democracy has found an anchor, or oven 
that through it China has made a long stride on the road 
to dotnooracy. But if the function of a doinooratic assem- 
bly is to voice tho opinion of the people and to make the 
government fool obliged to respect that opinion then tho 
P P.O. is not to be dismissed as a nonentity merely because 
it is not a fully oleolod assoinbly or booauso it has yet to 
acquire tho power of compulsion.'’ If the 1'. PC. were to 
bo given more power and made more representative it. 
would be, in his opinion, a bettor channel for Chinese 
democracy than the “People’s Congress,’’ which was due 
to meet and adopt a constitution for China first in IthSt) 
and then in 1940 but was postpoued both times. The 
delegates to the “ People’s Congress,’’ ho points out, wore 
ehoaon in elections strictly controlled by the Knoinintang 
during the period of civil war. lie also writes that if the 
Kuoraintang does not fulfil its pledges to introduce demo- 
cracy in China, it “will lose all moral right to govorn.” 

Besides the Kuorointang, the Communist Party, the 
National Salvation Association and four other parties 
have participated in tho People’s Political Council : Tlie 
Young China (or Youth) Party, the National Socialist 
Party (which claims to bo unlike the Nazis), the SooiaL 
Democratic Party of China and the Third Party. 

They are all small groups, scarcely parties. The first 
two are supposed to be to the right of tho ICuomintang, 
the second two to the left. Like the Communist I’arty 
they have as yet only a quasldegal status in China, though 
none has snlfored much persecution aruL the National 
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SoiiialiHl Pai'iy lina aoiuetimea seemed to vecoive powerful 
enoouriigMineni, Ueprosentatives of the Young China 
Party and the Hatioiial Socialist Party- were pid, on the 
Prosidimn of tho P.PO in the autnmn ci 1940, 

A contrary view of tho futuro doveloptnent of deino- 
•craoy in Ohina to that of tho abovo quotod Cliiaese writer 
is tlio ouo put forward by Oapt. IT, ,1. Scrymgeonr Wed- 
<ler))nrn, to the lioyal Asiatic Society o:t March 

Ciipt VVodderbiirn was oiio of the Oonseiwative 
members of Parliament who wont with the recent Parlia- 
mentary Mission to Ohina At the Royal Asiatic Society 
ho declared, “There is a great deal to be said for the 
view that in China discipline mast come before freedom,’’ 
an<l Spoke of “the rleveloptnont of a form of constitution 
wliioh would lead to a fully democratic system in accord- 
n,n<H) with tho principle of a stage of political tutelage 
millined by Dr. Hun Yat-son. lie referred to the existing 
People’s Political Council as an embryonic form of Par- 
liament, but expressed the view that it would be some 
time before democratic institutions coirld be fully deve- 
loped,’’ 

It is, of course, nothingnewfor reactionary Members of 
.parliament in Britain, whose lack of love for njid under- 
standing of democracy have led to such grave disasters for 
the Bidtiah people, to be opposed to democracy in Ohina, 
and to put forward this opposition in theformidiat China is 
not ripe for democracy and its introdnetion must be post- 
poned to some vague and distant date. But it would be 
foolish for anyone to take OaptCWedderburn as represent- 
ing anything more than a spokesman of this small and 
disastrous group, which even under pressure of war has, 
in Britain, opposed such elementary reforms as the Cater- 
ing Bill and the Beveridge Report. 

Nor is he correct in his reference to Dr. Sun. Snn 
Yat-sen did indeed in an earlier period of Chinese 
history, when the country was Still divided up among the 
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wiiflortls, ypcsak of three atagoa in the aohievomoiit of li 
dciuocrHiiio Ohina. In Iho first stage, tho inilitary stage, 
the warlord forces ivoro to bo militarily dej'oatod. Tn tho 
HiHJond fltago, that of hitoiago, tho Oliinoso peoplo wore to 
be givon domocratiii institiitiojis lii at in tho h.sjrn, thou, 
in the province, and finally on a national scale whan tho 
stagG of tutelage would end and that ol democratic govoru- 
luont would begin But the circumetanoes today are 
vastly different hccause of (ho oxporiemio of the war andi 
of tho unity gained dnving tho war if for no other 
reasons. 

In the past tho doctrine of political Intolago has been 
used all too often to delay the intvodnotion of democratic 
institntioiiB. 'tho war has pushed the doctrine on one 
side and a real hogiiming has been made in tho I’.P.d,, 
in tho Border Begions and elsowhoi'o to introduce 
democracy, Tho great (piestion for tho present and 
tho future is to go ahead with this development. Thoso 
who would deairo to arroat tho process are no friends ol. 
the Oliinese people, nor of the British people. 

Appendix Vl 

The Hsien and tho Growth of l)emocrati(i Goverunie*l. 

There are some 2,000 hsien ij) tho 28 provinces of 
Ohina, They are tho basio units of government and have 
been so for many centuries. Now, all tho hsien in tho 
four north-eastern provinces, pins fifty or so in tlie lest of 
China are completely occupied by the ,'Iapaneee, as are 
parts of some 4.')0 more. 

In the past the Gevernmeut appointed the hsien 
magistrates and the ^jienmngiatrates appointed all offlcittlH 
within the hsien. Within his district the magistrate 
exercised all and more tlian all the power that a British 
Kegional Controller would exorcise in the case of an 
invasion of Britain, and was answerable only to hia official 
superiors, In ai'ea and population the district under 
each of these magistrates corresponds to the areas of 
British and American county councils. 
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Jast an under Jlritisli oonnty couiicila there are town or 
urban councils, and rural councils, and the rural councils 
are snh-diTided into parishes ; so the listen is divided into 
Biualior areas of govoriunenl. In addition there is the pao- 
chta or mutual guarantee system of family and groui-» ves- 
ponsibility which makes groups of iamilies responsible for 
the acts of each member of the group, A chia consists 
of from six to fifteen households, above it is the pao 
(“hundred families’’) or parish (like old English parishes, 
the pao exists in both country and town) which contains 
from six to fifteen chta. Above the pao is, in the country 
the hsiang (or rural district), and the chen, or town, 
odcli composed ol from six to fifteen pao ; finally above 
these is the hsini. Each of these units of local govern- 
ment in Eree China have now their local councils, ('I he 
grouping of from 6-1,5 units in a larger unit is an ideal 
system. In actual fact the variations are greater), 

Unit o 3? GovraiiNMENT Oodngtl 

Chia (group of households) Two assemblies ; 

1. Composed of all heads of 
households. 

2. Composed of all adults 
in the chta. 

One assembly eoiuposed of 
one representative from each 
household in the pao. It 
elects the Pao chang or 
village head. 

Olio assembly of delegates, 
elected by the pao assemblies, 
two from each pao It elects 
the Hstang or Chsn head, 
or chairman. 

Oue assembly. Seventy per^ 
cent elected by the Hsiang 
and Chen assemblies, and 
30 per cent elected by the 
local trade and professional 
associations. 


Pao (parish, village) 


Hstang (rural area) 
and 

Chen (town) 


Hsten (oonnty) 
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Those plans woru approved by Uio Hupremo National 
Defence Oonnci) in July, 19.19, and began to be put into 
operation in 1940. The listen assemblies were empowered 
by this scheme to advise and check the activities of Ihe 
listen magistrate. 

A description of the working of the scheme in Rzoolman 
just when it was beginning to operalio was given in the 
Neiu China WeeUy News f etter of .Tuly 1 9, 1940, edited 
by hrank W. Price, a friendly raisBionary observer. 

“Old residents of Saechwan say that more changes 
have taken place in the listen oitios (district or county 
seats) of the provinoo within the past two years than in 
the previous twenty. The cities are cleaner and bettor 
governed, the hsien officialfl are pushing education and 
instituting reforms throughout the clistriotB ; now land 
surveys are being made and tho taxation system is being 
overhauled ; almost every city now boasts a daily or 
weekly newspaper. A now form of district government 
was introduced last March and is beginning to take 
elEoct. . . . Bach pao or “ hundred-families ” elects a 
representative to the ksiang or chen People’s Oounoil. 
Bach Oounoil sends two representatives to a hsien or 
district People’s Asseinhly. At present the magistrat® 
of the hsien (county) is still a government appointee hut 
a deQnilo effort is being made to train the people in 
democracy The now plan stresses four phases of local 
government : administration, education, production and 
self-defence (police protection). Rvery head of a hstang 
or chen is concurrently principal of tlie local school, 
captain of the local militia, director of the local economic 
iie., agricultural credit), co-oporative or productive or- 
ganization, and head of the community government pro- 
gramme. The clanger of concentration of authority is 
offset, the supporters of the new plan claim, by the 
benefits of a co-ordinated scheme of local government. 
The hsien (county) governments are now to have six de- 
partments ; civil affairs, finance, self-defence, education, 
fionstruotion, and social welfare. Tho real power in many 
parts of Szechwan is still in the hands of the landed 
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iKcni-vy and Uie IiosuIh of yowerinl brothorhoode or secret 
societios, tiomotiiiios the in/hienoe of those groups is good, 
Hoinotimos it is roaotioiiary and very bad. But a stiong 
I'ormout is at work and Szechwan, like other larovinces 
of West China, is on the way to a more honest, more 
ollioienl, more socialized govcrniiiont for the masses 
of the pooplo. This is as significant as China’s continued 
military resistance.” 

The system w is first introduced into Szechuan, later 
in other xmovinees. By Jmie, 1941, ahout half of the listen 
in Szccluxaa had assemblies ; other provin cos were more 
backward, but on his return from his tour of the North- 
Weslorn provinces in 1942 Generalissimo Chiang reported 
his HUtisi'action with the development of the new 
aystem there. In August, 1941, the powers of the hnen 
asBombly wore extended. They were empowered to 
deoido on matters of local solf-goyerument, they were 
given oonti'ul of the hsien budgets and could pass county 
ordinances and regulations, subject to the powers of the 
Central Govornmeut to declare such regulations null and 
void Also under the new regulations adopted by the 
Bxoontiva Yuan in November, 1941, and passed by the 
l.cgislative Yuan in August, lOlS—and which, presum- 
alily, will soon bo in operation,'— the hsien asseaiblies are 
'to elect one representative each (subject to certain condi- 
tions) to the new provincial councils. When this is 
adopted the system of appointed provincial councils, 
adopted in 1938 as the iirst form of the scheme, will be 
partly ended and there will be a system of indirect election 
from the pao assemblies right up to the People’s Political 
Council, but on the basis of household' and not universal 
suffrage. In the hsien and Biih-hsien assemblies the voters 
'Should oxercise both the power of election and the power 
of recall, which Dr. Sun Yat sen included in his list 
►of democratic rights. (Dr. Sun’s plana for reconstruction 
envisaged the direct election of hsien assemblies and 
'magistrates, as well as provincial governors). 

These ai'6 China’s first steps towards democyatic 
government, Unlike the regulations governing the 
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pi'ovinoial ooimcilH and tJio lirst re/inltitiona of tlio PooiiIu’h 
P olitical Gouucii thoro HOomB to bo no proviaiou lor 
Kuomintiing Party control of tbo olootiouB, but, ot 
course, in uioat areaa tho Kuoiuintans is still the only 
party allowed. Only in llio lioriler RoKionti and llir 
Bpocial District do dilloront political partioH oompole 
in tlio local elections, as there tUo Kuoinintanp and 
Communist Parties exist in amity &idG by side in 
the Border Regions tho Cninmunisl Party oi Oliina, by 
a soK-denying ordinanoo, Ims ruled that wherever mem- 
bers oi! tho Communist Party aro oleotod to more than 
30 per cent of tho seats in any aHsembly, they sliall 
resign in order to give ample ropresontation to all groups 
in the area. In these areas oleotion to the /isirn assembly 
is diroot and not indireot. 

Tii& Cmh-iil of the Knonjintmg 

in November, 1042 (MancheAter Guardian, '.\l l2H'i) [>oo\< 
a decision that “from now on tho district [hsmi] 
Kuomintang secretary shall he simultanoonsly the distriol 
ihsien) magistrate.” If this amalgamation of party and 
olTicial govoruraent functions wore to bo carried out it 
would, of course, be a dangerous check on tho growth of 
real democracy in tho h.'>ien. The next slops in tho 
system are obviously universal adult sultrage instead 
oil householder snlfrago, and the election of the /i.sa'n 
magistrate. One of the great weaknesses of tlio present 
system is that, even where it is nominally in force, the 
©lections are all too often only “token” olections, no 
steps being taken to seonre tho real and clfeotive partici- 
pation of the people.’* 

It is noteworthy that the Government rognlations for 
this new hsien system start with tho pao assomhly as 
the base of the system. This may indicate that tho 
c/wd as a unit of government will be abolished In future 
and with it the pao-ohta system. In addition, the 
training of personnel for local government and the 


* See The Chitta of Chians Kahshek, Paul Llnebaigar. 
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jiict'Qtise of local oilices of vavious govsi'iimont doparl- 
inoute give Iho Oentcal Government more direct control 
over the utaiidarda and efficiency of the government of 
the hsien magistrates, and of the provincial governmenta. 

In the Bcliomo as organised at present it will be seen 
that the agricnltnral credit co-operative is part of the 
government machinery, with the village headman in 
charge. Under this system, which is difl'orent from the 
principles of co-operation as known elsewhere, it has 
nut yet been possible to eliminate the old vicious habit of 
the credit co-operatives lending at cheap rates to landlords 
instead of to peasants, and the landlord then re-lending 
at high rates to the peasants who have not been able to 
got tho cheap loans from the “co-operative.” 


Appendix VII 
Trade Unions in China 

The trade unions in China are at present controlled 
'by tho Ministry of Social Alfairs- Their work is almost 
■entirely restricted, as yet, to sotting up dormitories, 
dining rooms, and sometimes clinics for their members, 
■and it does not appear to include wage negotiation. The 
Ministry often operates by setting up “model" trade 
'Unions. Prom July, 1941 to April, 1942, 18 such unions 
wore foj'med. They are supervised by Ministi-y inspec- 
tors and have to send quarterly reports to the Ministry. 
Should such a union fail to carry out its functions its 
charter can be revoked. It is not clear how far the 
union offioiiils are elected and how far appointed. The 
“modol’’ unions are expected to provide an example to 
•the other unions, not so closely supervised by the 
Ministry. “Morlel” agricultural unions for peasants and 
■agricultural workers, with compulsory membership, have 
also been instituied for some areas. (See International 
Labour Revim, October, 1942-) While the present position 
iShows a growing demand for unions among the workers 



' ’ the iuterior, many of -whom have only been in modei-ii 
industry for a few years and all of whom work in 
relatively small woidta, and though these measm-es may 
represent the rebirth of tho Obineso trade union move- 
ment, they show how far the Chinese unions have yet 
to go in order to win tho rights of British and Amoriean 
unions and to establish real collective bargaining. 

The central trade union body in China is the Ohinoso 
Association of Labour now in Chungking. Its Director, 
Mr. Chn Hsuoh-fan, has represented Chinese labour in 
many international conferences and has helped the 
formation of unions among the Chinese seamen in Allied 
employ. 

In the Border Eegions the democratio National Salva- 
tion Associations for workers take on the work of ti ado 
unions, negotiating wage agreements, etc, in addition 
to their patriotic and educational work. 

In the occupied cities, like Shanghai, underground 
organisations ol the workers exist, despite tho terrible 
oppression, and have carried out innumerable strikos' 
and other forms of sabotage. 





